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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Harts.” 
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The Independent. 


SUN AND WIND. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THE sun goes forth to war, 
And he rides on the noonday hot ; 
His quiver is full and his sword is bare, 
And he searches each secret spot, 
Where a dew-drop may hide himeelf away, 
And he bends his bow and he seeks to slay. 


But behind the terrible sun, 
Like a bride on a pillion set, 
Comes the sweet West Wind riding on, 
And with fingers cool and wet 
She touches the arrows as they fly, 
And blunts their points ere they leave the 
sky. : 
The cowering dew-drop knows 
Her voice and is less afraid ; 
The clematis and the pink wild rose, 
They smile content in the shade. 
If the kind West Wind were not there, 
To smile at each other they would not dare, 


Straight into the room she flies 
Wher the sun beats hard on the blind, 
And she sings us comforting melodies 
And bids us not to mind. 
What shuld we do, where should we flee, 
if the eames came not. to you and to | 
he me 





THE CHRISTIAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
BY GAT HAMILTON. 
ovine, 


Durie the last few years anti-Chris- 
tianity has had a warm-hearted, vigorous, 
and effective apostle in the person of Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, His wit, his drollery, 
his fervid and fertile imagination, his ready 
sympathy, his great eloquence, silently for- 
tified by a private character without stain, 
have given him a hold on the masses which 
few advocates of negation have ever been 
able to obtain. 

I suppose it is not trenching on the 
sacredness of private life to say that this 
man had a brother to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached. Their fraternal intima- 
cy was of unusual tenderness and strength. 
Between them were less than two years’ 
difference in age, and every sympathy in 
profession, principles, taste which could 
bind man to man. When ready for admis- 
sion to the bar, the younger. was not old 
enough, and the elder refused to be admitted 
in advance; but waited till the younger 
should have completed his appointed time. 
When apart, they maintained a close and 
loving correspondence. When together, 
they were a brace of broad, beaming, benev- 
olent Cheeryble brothers. The rotund form 
of the one was seldom met, but the ruddy 
face of the other came smiling around the 
corner, And when Robert, in private cir- 
cles, unstimulated by misrepresentation, 
untempted to shock, tranquil and frank, 
poured forth his ever-ready fund of argu- 
ment, anecdote, metaphor, pity, passion, 
Ebon sat by, the most radiant and inspiring 
of audiences, the picture of listening admi- 
ration and content. 

It fell out that this well-beloved brother 
died. In the full vigor of his days, sudden- 
ly a mortal anguish clutched and conquered 
him, and those who had bidden him a mer- 
ry good-night heard never from his lips 
800d-morning. nt 

I thought it might be God’s way. I, be- 

& faintingly, doubtingly, but heredi- 








‘arily, instinctively, desperately in a God, 
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thought it might be God’s own way of re- 
vealing himself to a lost soul and’ making 
him the exultant prophet of a new faith 
who had been the high-pricst of unbelief. 
Perhaps he might grasp the truth of immor- 
tal life through his immortal love and long- 
ing. Perhaps, through sheer human impos- 
sibility, to lose out of heart and hope the 
brother whom he had seen, he would haply 
reach forth and grasp the God whom he has 
never been able to see, but who is not far 
from any one of us. 

In such case what a force would be 
brought over to the cause of religion. It 
would not be simply that one man would 
accept the Christian faith; but one man 
was endowed with powers so marvelous 
that, if faith could compel his conviction, 
secure his adhesion, it would have con- 
quered a stronghold and marshaled an army 
with banners. 

The hour of burial came. » I watched in- 
tently, if through all the grief and pain I 
might hear the still small voice of divine 
hope; dnd lo! it came. Surely, God was not 
far even from the child who could: hardly 
grope for him in the thick darkness. With 
voice wavering, low, scarcely audible, 
heart-breaking in its strong repression, 
but clearing, steadying, strengthening 
as it struggled on, the suffering brother 
paid. his last. tribute-to-his..dead.: For 
the happy and vanished past he brought 
lilies with full hands: The dread void 
future he faced without flinching, confessed 


our barren ignorance, confronted its awful 


silence; but then there came to him, just as 
there comes to the whole human race, 
groaning and travailing in the pain of sepa- 
ration, not to the head demonstrable, but 
to the heart imperious, the prescience of 
immortality, a star shining through the 
gloom, the rustling of a white-winged hope. 
And more than this, borne onward by the 
last whispered breath of those sealed. lips, 
the strong man thrust aside for the moment 
all the irresistible combinations of the cool 
and careful intellect, and, heeding only the 
cravings of his hungry heart, cried out with 
a great and bitter cry: ‘‘ Let us believe, in 
spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears and 
tears, that these dear words are true of all 
the countless dead ”’! 

Here was the Christian’s opportunity. 
Mr. Ingersoll had not shown too much con- 
sideration for Christians, He had not trod- 
den too reverently before the shrine which 
he deemed superstitious, because we held 
it sacred. Many who shared his intellect- 
ual revolt were pained by what seemed a 
lack of sympathetic spiritual deference, But 
if ye love only them which love you, what 
reward have yé? Do not even the infidels 
the same? If ye would be the children of 
your Father which is in Heaven, bless them 
that curse you, do kindness to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you. Do it especially when their 
hearts are sore with grief and keenly sensi- 
tive to sympathy. 

If, now, in this hour of doubt and dole, it 
had been in the heart of the Christian 
world to beat warm and quick responsive to 
his grief; if, forgetting those things which 
were behind and reaching forth to those 
which are before, it could have pressed for- 
ward to heal his hurt; if.it. could have 
shown itself unmindful of personal griev- 
ance, bent on consolation, holding, out the 
Gospel as a cup of the elixir of life to faint- 
ing hearts, not. brandishing it as a fiery 
sword over bowed heads, how sweet might 
have been the sympathy, how alluring the 









magnanimity, how powerful the Divine and 
Holy Spirit! 
What did the Christian world do? 


————— EES 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Iv. 


POSSESSION. 

Corona recovered the use of her ankle 
so slowly that, as Susy said, so long as Baby 
had the mumps it did not seem wise to visit 
Fairharbor just at present, Corona sighed 
and submitted.. She held the baby, with 
one foot on achair, and contented herself 
by writing more or less contradictory or- 
ders to her builder by every mail. Corona 
had her share of friends—kind, obliging, 
good people; but there seemed to be no one 
of them on whom she felt. at precise liberty 
to call and say: ‘‘ Run down to Fairbharbor 
in the month of April, and put a house in 
order for a lame woman,” At the age 
Corona had reached, a woman’s friends are 
more. or less unavailable to her for emer- 
gencies. Most of them had neuralgia or a 
baby, sick-headaches or a husband, a public 
school or a bronchial cough. If not these, 
then a widower, a minister, a Sunday- 
school, a mother, a flirtation, or a Society 
) for-the Elevation of the Human Race, to 
keep them at home. More and more, as 
Corona grew older, she was impressed by 
the great helplessness of human friendship. 

‘‘We don’t serve each other very far,” 
whispered Corona, mournfully, to the baby. 
‘‘It is little we can do, after all, We hold 
out a hand now and then, impulsively or 
guardedly, as the case may be; we throng 
on and pass; we jostle and are gone; we 
reserve our real needs from each other as if 
they were guilty secrets. Who perceives 
when his friend is starving? Who cries 
out: Give me bread? Emerson was right 
when he said—” 

“I think her left cheek has gone down a 
little,” observed Susy, coming in. She anx- 
iously watched the baby, bending low over 
it, The mother and child regarded each 
other so closely that each perceived its own 
countenance daguerreotyped in the other’s 
affectionate eyes. 


“*They have a right to their eye-beams, and all the 
rest is Fate,’” 


finished Corona aloud. 

She reproached herself that afternoon. 
What did.she want, then, that she should sit 
and challenge the sacred name of Friend- 
ship, like a beggar whining on a curbstone? 
She, with her fourteen tidies, sixteen pin- 
cushions, and a nutmeg-grater? She, with 
Susy, and the baby (and the mumps), and 
Tom, and a cottage in Fairharbor, and her 
own sweet way? 

‘‘Ts this what they mean by growing old- 
maidish?” said Corona, giving herself, a 
moral jerk. ‘‘Isit to grow peevish and 
critical, and mope because you’ve done 
exactly as you wanted to, and must adjust 
yourself to consequences? And Tom is 
coming home to-morrow. More shame to 
you!” cried Corona, with another jerk, 

“Why! J’ go down and look after your 
cottage,” said Tom, when he got home. 
““T’ll go the day. before, and have it all as 
slick asa whistle, Then I'll stay—let me 
see—I’ll stay two nights and a day besides. 
Sue can’t; that’s clear. Ican. I’d rather 
than not, Coro. ,I'll get supper. Gracious!” 
added Tom, reflectively, ‘‘ you see if I don’t 
get supper.” 











It was the seventeenth of June—a clear 
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day, brisk and fresh, full of color and that 
indefinable elasticity of atmosphere which 
makes a light heart. On. the fifteenth Mr. 
Timbers had sent the keys of her house to 
Corona. He was sorry not to have the 
work done in May; but the weather had 
been against them, he said, and it hed 
rained ever since they began. On the six- 
teenth, as good as his word, Tom went on 
to make the cottage ready for Corona; who 
followed with her baggage, her servant, 
and her lame ankle, in the afternoon of the 
following day. 

The name of the good woman whom 
Corona carried with her was Puella Vir- 
ginia. Puella Virginia was a kind person, 
no longer young, who had once (in Corona’s 
tender years) nursed her through the measles 
and had given her grapes when nobody was 
looking. It would be difficult to say why that 
fact had induced Corona to select Puella 
Virginia as the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of her future life; but certain it is 
that they had their influence. As the time 
came to leave Tom’s house, a certain un- 
reasonable homesickness overtook her. Puel- 
la Virginia seemed to her like somebody she 
had lived with before, 

“‘T think I shall call you Elvir,” said 
Corona, as they drove from the Fairharbor 
station through the crooked, crawling streets 
of the old seaport town, out upon the Cape 
and down to the broad shore, where there 
waited for her the home which she had 
never seen. She felt so overwhelmed with 
excitement at that moment it seemed to her 
that if she had to say anything so long as 
Puella Virginia she should cry. 

“Just as you please,” said Puella Vir- 
ginia, with some dignity. 

Ah! Well, there it was. Corona drew 
her breath. Sharp against the familiar sky, 
the unfamiliar outline cut the air. It wasa 
little house. It was a very little house. It 
had astory anda half, a hogshead, and a 
clothes-post. It had a piazza, and it was 
brown. Corona took these facts in swiftly 
to a vehemently confused mind, The front 
door opened toward the water. It was sun- 
set and full tide. The waves leaped high. 
They came so near that she could have 
sprung into them from the piazza steps. 
They were heavily bronzed and gilded by 
the color of the’sky, and brilliant foam flew 
about, for the wind was rising. 

Puella Virginia made her way at once 
into the house, buffeting with the wind; 
but Corona stood still upon the rocks, She 
stood in the shadow of the little brown 
house. Her eyes sought the emblazoned 
waters and the flushed sky, then filled. 

**You are mine!” she whispered. 

‘“Can’t speak to a fellow?” said a voice 
behind her, 

It was a sound more familiar than the 
Harbor waves, dearer than the Harbor sky. 
Corona turned quickly. 

“I told you I'd have it ready,” said Tom. 
‘‘T’m glad Puella has come; but everything 
is in beautiful order.” 

Tom stood in the doorway, in his shirt- 
sleeves, The signs of honest toil were on 
his manly brow. His left cheek was a little 
smutty and he held a gridiron in one hand. 
Something was dropping from it on the 
piazza in a leisurely manner, 

“It’s only gravy,” said Tom, calmly, ‘I 
tried a. soup and some scrambled eggs, and 
I baked a few beans; but something ailed 
them all, so I just sent up for a chop. I’m 
glad Puella has come; but everything is in 
order. You'd better come in. It blows so. 
we can’t keep anything open, There! Tell 
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Puella to shut the kitchen door, or the house 
will bé lifted off its moorings. I find we / 
always haye to keep the kitchen door shut. 
A lot.of things blew out this morning., B/ 
had to hire a boy to ran after them. T} 
don’t know what they were. They seemed 
to be little things, mostly, with ribbons and 
laces. Came in the bureau drawers. I guess 
they were what you call tidies, or night-caps 
perhaps, or neck-ties—something of that 
sort. Have to shut the windows, too; it 
blows so. Don’t sit down there. I left 
your Psyche there till I could find a place 
for her. Oh! no; there are a lot of pictures. 
The boy I hired broke a few when he 
helped me unpack; but it’s nothing serious. 
Here, I'll find a place. There was a sofa 
here a few minutes ago. Oh! yes, it’s un- 
der the sheets and pillow-cases. Now, 
there! Pretty tired? Welcome home, my 
dear. Everything in beautiful order. Wait 
till I give this toasting-rack to Puella. 
Everything’s in—” 

Tom retired with the gridiron, more or 
less incoherently; and Corona looked about 
her. She sat in a little gray parlor, to which 
the front door, opening directly, had intro- 
duced her. Three unopened packing-boxes 
and a refrigerator stood in the room. Sheets 
and table-cloths lay plentifully scattered 
upon the furniture; broken glass crackled 
beneath her feet; the uncarpeted floor was 
black with the foot-marks of carpenters, 
masons, and painters; the refrigerator had 
been dragged in without casters, and had 
left along, deep, jagged cut upon the soft 
pine floor and threshold. Confusedly she 
noticed her best Tennyson lying under the 
stove; a pot of yellow paint in a corner 
stood upon a pile of muslin curtains, At in- 
tervals she observed specimens of her four- 
teen green tidies. Tom seemed to have la- 
bored under the impression that they were 
lamp-mats, and to have spread them upon 
tables and shelves till he began to get tired. 
Upon the otherwise empty book-cases, she 
recognized more or less of her pincushions, 
piled high and looking particularly red. 


‘ Everything’s in order—most,” said Tom, 
coming back and looking about with a 
tired, happy: face. ‘Only a few little 
things, like these. There won't be any 
milk till morning, and the hogshead’s 
empty, and something’s out of kilter with 
the kitchen stove. But all the beds are up, 
and Puella says we can sleep here just as 
well as not.” 

‘Sleep here!” echoed Corona, 
where should we—” 

“Excuse me,” said Puella Virginia, 
knocking at the door at that moment and 
pushing in without an answer. ‘‘But now 
look here! Your brother’s done heaps, 
heaps; but there’s heaps left! Now look 
here! There’s a woman out here at the 
back door says she’s a neighbor, and you 
must be busy, and won’t you come to tea 
with her?” 

**Oh! yes,” said Tom, reviving. ‘I’ve had 
my meals thereso far, They’re excellent. 
Her husband's a fisherman. They’ve been 
very kind. I call her the Good Samaritan. 
‘We might go; only there’s my chop.” 

Tom looked disappointed. 

**Now look here!” advised Puella Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘ If you'll excuse me, you'd better go. 
Take that there chop along. She won't 
mind. Take it over with you, and get a 
quiet, decent supper; and when you get 
there, stay there. I'll call you by and by. 
He’s all tuckered out. Keep him over 
there. I don’t want no help, and there’s 
supper enough in the lunch-bag for me.” 


“Weil,” said Tom, looking relieved, 
‘perhaps we may as well. I meant to have 
your supper ready; but, as Puella says,there 
is a good deal todo. Let us go.” 

** Very well,” said Corona. She felt as if 
she were visiting. It did not occur to her 
to offer any suggestions. 

Tom took the chop, which Puella put 
into the first dish that came to hand (it 
proved to be a soap-dish), and meekly led 
the way to the Good Samaritan’s. Corona 
limped after him, in a dazed condition. It 
was late before Puella Virginia called them; 
and Tom and Corona were too tired to look 
about, but hurried off to bed in the heavy 
shadows of the strange, disordered little 


house. Puella gave them each a candle set 
into a bottle. 


i Why, 


ticks.” 





** Oh, yes!” said Corona. ‘I forgot candle- 


“Oh, yes!” said Tom. ‘I forgot the kero- 


os. isn’t any bolster anywhere round, 







is there?” called: Tom from ah 
the thin matchedboard 


‘blue on Corona’s:side and 
“Ohf” said Corong. “1 
Just as Corona was sinkit 

sweet sleep there came a 

from the green side of the 

“Oh! I say, Co! Sorry to ft 
but you haven’t got such a thin, 
towels in the house, have you?” 

“No,” said Corona, ‘‘I forgot the soap 
and the towels,” 

In the middle of the night there was a 
crash. It was a terrible crash. Corona, 
terrified, sprang from her bed. Puella Vir- 
ginia ran around in her night-dress. Even 
in her terror Corona found this a memor- 
able sight. 

‘It’s only me !” cried Tom, with ungram- 
matical reassurance. ‘‘ Something’s hap- 
pened to this cheap bed. I believe I’m on 
the floor. I don’t know where the bed is.” 

Corona hurried to his reseue. True 
enough. Her cheap furniture, ‘‘ bought in 
the white,” had surrendered to Tom’s honest 
and sufficient bulk; and in a débris of slats 
and springs the big fellow lay inglorious. 
The head-board of the new bed leaned in a 
sickly manner against the sea-green wall, 
while the foot-board sought the support of 
the wash-stand, on which a dusty pitcher 
stood unfilled and inhospitable. It was a 
most homesick and depressing sight. 

“Oh!” said Tom, after the two had re- 
garded it in silence for some portentous 
moments, ‘“‘I remember. I forgot the 
clamps!” N 

And thus the evening and the morning 
were the first day of Corona’s domestic life. 
Truth compels me to state that it was not 
until the following sunset that any measure 
of calm settled upon that chaotic house- 
hold. Corona had expected to feel more or | 
less of the impressiveness of the experience 
which can come but once to any human 
creature—the first possession of the first 
four walls which we call our own. On the 
contrary, she found her mind as devoid of | 
sentiment as a last year’s grocer’s bill. But 
suddenly, as the night drew down, a swift 
and almost sacred change fell upon her, 
like the change of meterin the Psalms of 
David. When she went to dress for tea— 
getting into something fresh and soft, with 
lace and color—and heard for the first time 
in her own house her own supper-bell vig- 
orously chiming in Puella Virginia’s warm 
hands, her heart leaped; and then it seemed 
to kneel. She stole gently down. The din- 
ing-room was tiny, neat and bright. The 
table was set, and the late light from the 
west fell in upon the plated— No, those 
were her mother’s spoons. Her lip quiv- 
ered. She said: 

‘“*You surprised me, Tom.” 
could not say anything more. 

There was a note there from Susy, too, 
with Chinese teacups. There were several 
things on the table she had not seen before. 

‘People kept sending them,” said Tom, 
kindly. 

And the Good Samaritan made and sent 
the smoking rolls. She thought ‘‘they’d 
be too beat out to cook.” 

She and Tom sat down. Tom did not 
usually ‘‘ask grace” at table. He had re- 
served opinions about the custom, though 
now and then, Corona remembered, he 
had conformed to it; but never, she was 
sure, when his thoughts were light. To- 
night Tom hesitated a moment.. Then he 
bowed his head and said: 

*“‘O Thou who dwellest in so many 
homes, possess thyself of this. Thou who 
settest the solitary in families, bless the life 
which is sheltered here. Grant that trust 
and peace and comfort may abide within; 
and that love and light and usefulness may 
go from out this house forever.” 

“Amen!” said heavily an unexpected 
voice. It was Puella Virginia, standing in 


the kitchen doorway, with waffles. 
I ae 


Tue other day a farmer met a friend in De- 
troit, who asked him how prospects were out in 


But she 


the'country. ‘This dry weather is just killing 


everything,’’ was the doleful reply. Some hours: 
afterward a storm of rain broke over the city, 
and, as the farmer ran in anf out of the wet, his 
friend said: “This will do good out your way.” 
” May be, may be,’’ said the farmer ; “but it’s 
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when the meetings a As. 
et aon (we used to 

aa os with a violent accent, for 

ction’s sake, with epexegetical re- 
mincks, sometimes, for the benefit of the 
younger brethren ‘and of newcomers from 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island or ‘the re- 
gions of Presbyterianism beyond the Hud- 
son) were centers of resort from afar by pil- 
grims in one-horse wagons, the solemn 
sanctity of whose white cravats was their 
protection from exactions at the toll-gate. 
At the As-sociation meetings theology held 
nigh festival. And it was theology. There 
was small Greek and less Hebrew, and 
no biblical geography at all; but ‘‘rea- 
soning high of knowledge, fate, and 
will,” of moral inability and physical 
inability, and secret will and revealed 
will, and suspended volition and power of 
contrary choice, and Taylor and Tyler, and 
taste-scheme and exercise scheme. No quib- 
bling dissertations on the site of Pisgah, or 
the authorship of. Deuteronomy, or the an- 
tiquity of man; but a well-grounded assur- 
ance that the books of Moses were Moses’s 
books, and that the Creation took place four 
thousand and four years before the Chris- 
tian Era, as vulgarly computed. We would 
not have knocked off that odd four years to 
please any rationalizing critic that had dared 
come at us with his crack-jaw German 
authorities. Those were glorious days. Hav- 
ing got together at no small pains, we were 
in no haste to separate. In the afternoon 
the church-bell summoned a choice congre- 
gation to hear a sermon from one of our 
greater lights; and after that we retired for 
fraternal criticism and lingered long into 
the evening, and went at it again the next 
morning, until the time came to tackle up 
and stir the dust of the turnpikes on the 
the way to our several homes, Ah, me! I 
fear that it will be a long time yet before we 
shall get back to the good old turnpikes and 
toll-gates (we hardly ever see a toll-gate 
nowadays; and when we do come upon one 
the person in charge is apt to answer with a 
foreign accent and an incredulous tone to 
my attempts to explain the ancient usage 
which exempts from toll the reverend 
clergy traveling in prosecution of their 
sacred work) and to the clerical chaise or 
sulky. But ‘until time shall run back 
and fetch that age of gold” I fear we must 
despair of seeing again our old-time minis- 
ters’ meetings. 

On the present occasion we had listened 
to an edifying paper on the Pauline use of 
the Aorist, and were engaged in a discus- 
sion as to the identification of Abel-beth- 
meholah, at which I confess that some of 
the elder brethren were a little impatient, 
as we were looking forward with some 
eagerness to the reading of a brief tractate 
of mine, which had already been twice laid 
over for want of time, on the “ Mode of the 
Divine Foreknowledge,” when a young 
brother, with mustachios and a habitually 
fierce expression of countenance, clapped 
his hand to his watch-pocket, and, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Moderator, but I 
must catch that train,” rushed for his hat 
and out upon the street before we could go 
through the decent formality of a vote upon 
his request, and was followed in a moment 
by so many more that it seemed best to us 
who remained to adjourn what was left of 
the meeting ‘and join the brethren that did 
outrun us at the railroad station. Nothing, 
however (unless it had been a chance to 
read them my paper), could have been more 
gratifying to my feelings as an author than 
the ardor with which these young gentle- 
men regretted their repeated disappoint- 


on me their suggestion that, without wait- 
ing longer for a hearing, I should send it 
at once to Tae INDEPENDENT, as being wor- 
thy of a wider and more appreciative atten- 
tion than it could hope for in our little cir- 
cle. Y accordingly send you the manuscript, 
herewith, having marked‘‘therein certain 
divisions according to which it may be di- 
vided through seven successive numbers of 
your'paper, thus covering the ‘greater part 
of that warm season if which ‘the ministers 





mighty rough on them’s got hay out to-day.” ° 


of the great towns até,as I am told, acctis- 





ments about hearing the essay, and urged’ 
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tomed taxwiyinew from. og dole, in 





to publish the entire, a oncein s 
Supplement, it wou ows your. readers 
generally to eijoy nterruption the 


consecutiveness of io argumentation, 
which, I trust, would be.fonnd notless at- 
tractive to the. ‘popular mind than thet of 
the admired Emmons, . 

I am startled as I observe how many 
pages of sermon paper I have covered with 
this merely preambulatory matter. If I 
were not well assured to the contrary by my 
own consciousness and the testimony of my 
friends, I should almost begin to suspect 
myself of a touch of that symptom of old 
age which shows itself longis ambagibus, 
and with reminiscences of the past that 
have their seed in themselves after their 
kind; and 80, being once begun, do go on 
multiplying themselves in geometrical ratio. 
But that my readers, as well as myself, may 
be assured on this point, I will proceed at 
once ad rem with even more than my usual 
vivacity and conciseness. 

The principal part of our ministers’ meet- 
ing was really held aboard the. train, where 
we had a corner to ourselves. Some one 
chanced to mention ‘‘the Vermont resolu- 
tion,” whereupon the young brother with 
the fierce countenance and the mustachios 
spoke up, with a decision and authority that 
rather surprised me in a person of his years, 
and said: 

“‘The crisis is come and I am ready to 
meet it! It is clear that nothing will meet 
the audacity of these men but to take the 
historic consensus and formulate it, and 
make it the basis of our union and the: test 
of good standing. And these men will find, 
if they go on, that that is what will be done; 
and I don’t care how soon.” 4 

[It is curious, by the way, to observe the 
theological use of the expression ‘‘ these 
men.” It seemsin theology to bear some- 
thing of the special sense of the Latin de- 
monstrative iste, Subject commended tothe 
Philological Association. ] 

I was rather struck with the good sense 
of a part of my young brother’s proposal; 
and so I remarked that, as far as formulat- 
ing the consensus was concerned, I was 
heartily in favor of it. Either we are all 
perfectly clear and agreed as to what it is, 
and so there is not the slightest difficulty 
about formulating it; or else there is some 
uncertainty and disagreement on the mat- 
ter, and so it is imperatively necessary, be- 
fore we make any use of it, that it be formu- 
lated. 

My young friend’s fierce expression was 
mollified for a moment by a smile of satis- 
faction and approval, until I blandly in- 
quired which of these two predicaments he 
understood that we were in. He was not 
quite prepared to say; and I did not blame 
him, for the history of theological opinions 
in New England is a somewhat intricate 
study, and I have observed that sometimes 
the persons most enthusiastic for the ‘‘ his- 
toric consensus” are defective in their eru- 
dition on the subject. After a little hesita- 
tion, he inclined to think that there was 
really a lamentable vagueness, uncertainty, 
and variety in the clerical mind as to what 
the consensus was made of, and that it was 
of the first importance to have it written 
out. 

**So that perhaps there might be a cer- 
tain degree of difficulty in getting it written 
out to the general satisfaction?” I in- 
quired. 

“*Well—, yes. But then there is Dr. 
Dexter, or Dr. Cushing, for instance. I be- 
lieve either of them could write out a con- 
sensus that would suit me well enough.” — 

“Or Dr. Gladden,” I timidly suggested. 
*«He seems to have given some careful at- 
tention lately to these historical matters.” 

“‘Oh, no! Not Gladden! Good gracious, 
no!” said my young friend, with much ani- 
mation; and added, after a pause, with 
strong emphasis: “‘ Gladden!” 

“There have been ‘a good many varia- 
tions,” I ventured to hint. 

“Yes; but among them all there has 
been a solid cexittal ‘mass of Bible truth, 
with no more variableness nor shadow of 
‘furning than there is with the Father of 
‘Light. ”” And here his voice rose to that fine 





‘pulpit tone which we so admire in his occa- 
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onal sermons tothe Association. He'con- 
tisiued: ‘* All that‘we should insist on would 
be'conformity to the Fathers in those points 
in which there has been no variation.” 

‘* Bach variation, when it’ first appeared, 
must have beén ‘in violation of the unan- 
imous’ consensus, I judge.” 

««T don’t see the bearing of your remark,” 
said he. 

“Why, only this, that when Edwards 
(fer example) enunctated whatever was 
peculiay in his system, it was a departure 
from universal consent and a violation of 
yourcanon.” 

«But we are not talking about Edwards,” 
said he, and the fierce look came back 
again. ‘‘He was a great and good man, I 
haven’t anything to say against him, nor 
against Hopkins, nor against Taylor, nor 
against Bushnell—at least, not much. They 
were great and good men. We live in dif- 
ferent times.” 

“80 your view is that in former times it 
was right to depart from the historic con- 
sensus—at least, for a great and good man; 
but now it is very wrong and dishonor- 
able?” ’ 

“Well, yes; if you insist on putting it in 
that form.” 

‘‘ About what year did the change take 
place?” 

Here the conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by my friend’s leaving the train. 
I was sorry; for I am engaged on a chro- 
nological chart, beginning B: C. 4004, for 
for the benefit of my youngest grandson, 
who is really a very remarkable child and 
destined, I think, to make his mark as a 
student of history. I would like to intro- 
duce into it this new era which my young 
friend was about to give me when he left 
the train. 

or — 
THE ATTITUDE OF THEOLOGY TO- 
WARD SCIENCE. 
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BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 





PRESIDENT PorTER then goes on to give 
his own views, not of the question which 


ophy of the subject, As its avowed object 


is only to supply what is omitted in the 
writer’s views, it is unnecessary to repro- 
duce it, especially as it does not appear to 
be directly antagonistic to anything which 
the writer put forward as a scientific gen- 
eralization, There is but one remark to 
make, If the theory can be made true by a 
simple enlargement and extension of its 
scope, must it not be, at least, consistent 
with sound doctrine? 

Having completed his exposition, he re- 
turns to the discussion of the scientific 
postulate, as follows: 


‘‘Thus far we have sought to su 
what is omitted in what Pootenaoe N Met 
affirms of the course of Nature. Our en- 
larged definition will enable us briefly to 
dispose of this denial—viz., ‘in the action 
of which no regard to consequences is either 
traceable by human investigation or neces- 
sary to foresee the phenomena,’ By :a regard 
to consequences’ he must mean conse- 
quences as designed, and not physical 
sequences, but psychical or spiritual effects: 
more exactly sentient or moral good or evil. 
When he says that these ‘cannot be trace. 
able by human investigation’ he ma: mean 
that they cannot be tested by a certae class 
of scientific criteria or processes—é. ¢.. b 
mathematical formule or physical pt 
ments. Taken in this sense, his words are 
trae; but if he means that their presence 
and agency cannot be discerned an roved 
by evidence as satisfactory as that which is 
technically called scientific, or, b 
evidence precisely similar to that which 
accepted for many facts and truths in phys- 
ical science, we dissent from him altogether. 
No man who rightly estimates the variety 
in the kinds of evidence which enforces our 
belief in the various truths of physical 
science would deny that design or purpose 
is not as clearly traceable in many of the 
arrangements and phenomena of Nature as 


the causes or laws that are ascertain, 
experiment or induction.” tied 


Here again we meet with language which 


to.the writer is simply inexplicable, Can: 


the reader conceive it. possible that. Presi: 
dent Porter, or any one else, has any doubt 
of what is meant, when: ittia said that the 
laws.of Nature have ‘no regard. to conse- 
quenees’”"?; I can imagine a 

ene to ite father: ‘If Scat th 
match to. the clothes of little Haby sister, 
the clothes will. not burn andi burt the baby, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘will they? Surely, God would ‘not be #0’ 
cruel as ‘to let the fire scorch the flesh of 80’ 
sweet, innocent; atid beautiful a little being.” 
If this question were asked,'no father would 
hesitate to say: ‘‘My child, fire has no re- 
gard ‘to ‘consequences. When it burns, it 
it will'scerch the flesh of the most beautiful 
and the most innocent baby in the world, 
without any regard to the excruciating pain it 
may cause or the death it may inflict on the 
little being. ‘The clothes will burn exactly 
the same as though they were wrapped 
around the most unfeeling block of wood.” 
I can hardly imagine President Porter lis- 
tening to such a conversation, and then crit- 
icising the father by inquiring whether, in 
telling his child that the fire had no regard 
to consequences, he meant consequences as 
* designed, and not psychical or spiritual ef- 
fects, etc., and then going on with an elab- 
orate analysis of the possible evidence in 
the case. I cannot conceive that he would 
regard the lesson of the father as anything 
else than a true and valuable one. The only 
question I can conceive to be open ‘is 
whether, in asserting the same thing of the 
whole course of Nature, the generalization 
of the scientist is as true as that of the 
father. 
The following paragraph we give more as 
a matter of justice, in order to present 
President Porter’s criticisms in full, than on 
account of its bearing upon the question at 
issue: 
“In the example of the destruction of a 
theater by fire, Professor Newcomb gives 
three possible answers to the question ‘why 
it occurred.’ Overlooking that ‘why’ in 
such a connection may mean ‘ whence,’ 
‘how,’ or ‘for what,’ as it asks for answers 
in the terms of a cause, a law, ot an end, he 
insists that only one of two answers can be 
given—as ‘the fire was the work of an 
action of a Higher Being,’ or was the effect 
of any of the ordinary physical agencies; 
and reasons as though the one necessarily 
excluded the other, also overlooking the 
solution that the effect may be caused by 
phyeieal agencies and yet be designed by 
al 
position as held by many; but he obviously 
regards it as a theory for which theologians 
are responsible and are bound to look after; 


but which has no scientific value. Had he 
but reflected that events in Nature and 


mewished from 
even from the laws of Nature, and that sim- 
ilar forces, acting under, fixed laws, are 
capable of an indefinite variety of effects, 
and that this indefinite variety of physical 
effects may be adjusted to an equal indefi- 
nite variety of perior needs by a design- 
ing mind, he would have seen that science 
provides the amplest room for the accom- 
plishment of the utmost conceivable variety 
of the designs of a Higher Being by means 
of the forces and laws of Nature.” 


The only point in this criticism which 
calls for remark is the implication frequent- 
ly made by theologians, in their criti- 
cisms of scientific men, that the latter do 
not sufficiently distinguish between special 
events in Nature and the forces or laws of 
Nature, and do not sufficiently reflect upon 
the indefinite variety of facts which may be 
produced by a proper adjustment of condi- 
tions. This criticism is so common that it 
is worth while to remark that it is totally 
without foundation. The recognition of 
the distinction in question is more natural 
to a scientific investigator than to any one 
else, and he is the last man in the world to 
overlook it. What I cannot understand is 
how President Porter, in saying that science 
provides the amplest room for the accom- 
plishment of the utmost conceivable variety 
of the aims of a Higher Being by the means 
of the forces of Nature, could think he was 
meeting any point made by scientific in- 
vestigators, 


‘The example from the motions of the 
— he presses to another application. 
n astronomy, he says, we not dale can ex- 
pa the present; but can predict the future. 
Tad we the same insight into the agents and 
laws of other phenomena, we could in like 
manner predict the minutest event in any 
department of the physical universe. From 
this he would have us infer that the. possi- 
bility of inferring ‘a visible purpose’ is 
excluded if design is admitted. To this we 
reply that the constancy of the operations 
of Nature and the consequent possibility of 
foreseeing the minutest consequences are 
no more inconsistent with the belief in 
design in the future than an insight. into 
these forces and operations of Nature are 





inconsistent with such belief at any. ent 

| 80 Vigor 
sci ic losophy toward’ a complete 
of ature in accord- 


moment, But why, then, do th ns 
arf contest “every advance of the 
ithe"course: of Ni 

ance with their doctrines?’; We reply that, 


He subsequently refers to this last. 


Aesigned, are 
e forces and 





had Professor Newcomb, in this and other 
discussions of this topic, insisted that the 
course of Nature as truly manifests design 
as it does the causes or the successions of 
phenomena, one theologian; at least, would 
not have vigorously contested his opinions 
of design, however unsatisfactory he: might 
have found some of his conceptions of the 
sphere and postulates of science,” 

This paragraph is of great interest, as con- 
taining the only attempt on the part of the 
theologians to explain why they criticise 
views which they do not maintain to be 
false. The illustrations from the planetary 
motions was brought in simply for the pur- 
pose of helping the theologians to make 
their position clear. It was explained to 
them that of all results in Nature the plan- 
etary movements have been subjected to the 
most rigorous prediction by law, and they 
were asked whether such certainty did or 
did not exclude design. How completely 
imaginary is President Porter’s idea that 
the writer suggested an inference will be 
obvious to the reader by referring to the 
original paper. President Porter follows 
with an answer, which ought to be decisive 
of the whole question, in favor of the scien- 
tific postulate, declaring that the possibility 
of foreseeing the minutest consequences is 
not inconsistent with the belief in design, 
and, by implication, that the scientific pos- 
tulate is consistent with sound doctrine, in 
flat opposition to the position with which 
he set out. Not only that; but, leaving 
his fellows behind, he boldly marches up to 
the very last question: Why do theologians 
contest a theory of which they do not deny 
the truth? ‘‘ We reply that, had Professor 
Newcomb, in this and other discussions 
of this topic, insisted that the course of 
Nature as truly manifests design as it does 
the causes or the successions of phenomena, 
one theologian, at least, would not have 
vigorously contested his opinions of design, 
however unsatisfactory he might have found 
some of his conceptions of the sphere and 
postulate of science.” 

We must leave the reader to form his 
own idea of this answer. He will perceive 
that the whole discussion hardly throws a 
ray of light on the mamentous question 
which was propounded, a%d that the origin- 
‘al propounder of the quéstion was looked 
upon not asa seeker after knowledge, but 
as a combatant, boldly seeking a little exer- 
cise in polemics, 
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BY RACHEL POMEROY, 








Far Roman friend, thy form petite, 
1 seem to see so plain ; 
Thy gentle accents, liquid-sweet, 
I hear again — 
Those flowing syllables of air 
That Italy’s sons and daughters share. 


Venturing with coy naiveté 
Its consonants among, 
Again thy southern lips essay 
Our English tongue, 
As if a nightingale’s clear throat 
Should try to catch an alien note. 


How quaint, how piquant eack mistake, 
As face and hands magnetic 

Their pantomimic protest make, 
Apologetic, 

In that impassfoned, voiceless speech 

That northern skies refuse to teach ! 


The languorous charm thou hadst, be sure, 
That Nature lends thy race ; 

And she had added something more, 
A finer grace ; 

Art’s mystic spell had left, I trow, 

Its luminous halo on thy brow. 


Thy smile’s caress was something rare, 
Half reticent, half tender; 
Thou hadst a bland, appealing air 
Of shy surrender; 
And yet, withal—one wondered why— 
A pensive plaint was in thine eye. 


Could it be prophecy of dole ? 
The hint of tears unshed ? 

What doom was weaving, brave young soul, 
For thy fair head? 

Ah! cruel were life to offer thee 

Aught but a blithesome destiny. 


Dear girl, across the ocean foam, 
Across'the years that sever, 

My heart goes back to thee and Rome, 

: Loyal forever. 

O magic love! | O golden fate! 

That space and time annihilate. 
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THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESSFUL 
ABOLITIONISM. 


I 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN 








In a previous number I have spoken of 
an appeal against slavery in an early num- 
ber of Benjamin Lundy’s paper, The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, published in 
Greenville, Tenn. 

This oldest appeal that has come to our 
knowledge is followed by like appeals in 
the other papers. The next in date—May 
10th, 1823, the 44th nufhber—has an extract 
from the Illinois Intelligencer discussing the 
introduction of slavery into Illinois, which 
it says some of the warmest advocates of the 
convention do not hesitate openly to avow. 
‘* But,” it exclaims, ‘‘ against the success of 
such a project I trust the people of Illinois 
will rise in the majesty of their strength. 
While the wise and good of all nations are 
laboring with Herculean efforts to circum. 
scribe and extinguish this tremendous evil, 
will the people of Illinois lay the founda- 
tion and furnish the means for extending 
and perpetuating this foulest and broadest 
blot on the Christian name? I trust in God 
he will not permit these fairest portions of 
the earth to be trodden for ages to eome by 
the foot of slavery. I trust there is 
a redemptive spirit in the people of Illinois, 
and a deep-toned moral feeling on this sub- 
ject which on the day of trial will raise its 
voice on the bank of the Ohio River and 
proclaim to slavery: ‘Thus far shalt thou 
come and no further; and here shall the 
proud arm ‘of thy oppression be stayed.’” 
That was a good key-note for the success- 
ful conflict in that state, soon to succeed 
Virginia and Ohio in the headship of the 
National Administration. In the same issue 
isan extract from the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Fredonian on the South Carolina practice 
of confining colored seamen when coming 
to her ports, who were, it declares, ‘‘ con- 
sidered as absolute slaves and sold as such.” 
This law it declares ‘‘ grossly absurd, tyran- 
nical, unjust, and what we conceive to be 
unconstitutional.” It was against this law 
that Massachusetts years after directed her 
first blow agdinst slavery, when she sent 
Samuel Hoar to Charleston to get the case 
before the courts of the United States, 

The extracts show that slavery was dis- 
cussed hotly in those ante-Garrison days, 
and that the Missouri Compromise, just 
then enacted, had not lulled all consciences 
to sleep. The next issue before us, just a 
year after the first number, September 25th, 

1823, has an address of the Greenville 
Branch of the‘‘ Manumission Society, which 
held its meeting in Greenville, at the house 
of B. Lutidy.” “In this paper we for the 
first time get the words of Mr. Lundy him- 
self. His address is long and is addressed 
to ‘‘ Fellow Laborers in the Cause of Hu. 
manity.” It has much of the Garrison ring 
— Perugino before Raffaele. It tells how 
bitterly the friends of freedom were assailed 
in attempting to secure the abolition of the 
foreign slave trade.” It says: ‘‘ There never 
was a time when greater efforts were made 
by the powers of earth and hell united to 
crush the spirit of liberty and to enslave 
mankind than at present.” Of the earlier 
advocate, for the suppression of the foreign 
slave trade it says: ‘‘ They can tell the odium 
that was attached to the name of ‘aboli- 
tionists,’ the perils through which they had 
frequently to pass.” He describes 
the slave-ships on entering our ports ‘‘sur- 
charged with manacled and mangled victims 
of outrageous cruelty, starving on their 
scanty pittance of rice and yams and suffo- 
cating amid the filth and stench of fetid 
dungeons, more intolerable than the very 
purgatory of the Romish Church.” It then 
discusses with thoroughness and ability the 
rise of the anti-slavery cause and puts in 

Italics this declaration (consider these 

Italics to have been printed in 1828): ‘‘ The 

time is approaching when a public declaration 

against the toleration of any kind of slavery 

in this Nation will be absolutely requisite as a 

passport to offices of honor, trust, and profit.” 
That prophecy took just forty years to its 

fulfillment. Nov. ist, 1863, made that “ ab- 

solute requisition ” absolute. 
Mr. Lundy does not hesitate to warn the 

South/that the horrors of San Domingo wilj 
be re-enacted there if the better way he 





proposes is not adopted. ‘‘It has been 
abolished there in the very way it will be 





done in every nation upon the earth where 
it is tolerated, unless the hard-hearted Pha- 
raohs in authority yield to the dictates of 
mercy and consent to give every one his 
due.” That warning should be heeded by 


the same Pharaohs to-day. He closes by 
declaring that ‘‘we are laboring in the 
best of causes. It is the cause of our coun- 
try; it is the cause of justice and mercy; 
it is the cause of Heaven; and it must be 
ultimately successful.” Good words, and 
to be uttered in the very heart of slavedom! 
No wonder the brave utterer had to retreat 
to a safer point, from which to send forth 
his high appeals. The sin had sunk too 
deep to be eradicated by addresses delivered 
in its very center. It had become too firmly 
rooted to be eradicated save by the bloodiest 
war in history. This goodly Quaker never 
saw the terrible war that must follow his 
appeals before the Pharaohs relented— 
which they have not yet done, and which 
they may not do until the bloodiest of all 
bloody wars shall compel them to grant 
justice to their own brothers in their own 
flesh, as well as in Adam and in the Lord. 
The last of these papers is a year nearly 
later than the one just quoted, June 10th, 
1824, and contains another brief address 
from the Greenville Branch, also from the 
pen of Benjamin Lundy. This address, 
unlike the others, is made ‘‘to the People 
of the United States.” It is short and vig- 
orous. It urges the ‘final emancipation.” 
It had not climbed to hight of Garrison’s 
great word —‘‘immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation.” That was an evolu- 
tion six to eight years later. It describes 
the paralyzing effects of slavery; shows how 
inconsistent are missionary efforts with 
slave-stealing; regrets that, ‘‘ while zeal is 
manifested in the cause of religion,” the 
condition of the slave is passed over with 
so little attention by some professors and 
treated with so much coldness and disre- 
spect by others.” It calls on Christians to 
help in this cause and prophecies its suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Aided by the superintending hand 
of Divine Providence, may we not hope 
that the great work of African emancipa- 
tion will in due time be effected?” The 
tone of this last document is less hopeful 
and less aggressive than that of the former 
addresses. Had Mr. Lundy begun to de- 
spair? Was a Joshua neéeded for the 
Moses? How soon thereafter did the 
Joshua join himself tc the Moses? We 
trust that Mr. Garrison has written his 
autobiography, especially the first years of 
his anti-slavery life, and told us how he 
filled up that which remained behind of the 
labors of this first advocate of emancipation. 
It is to be noted that at this time Mr. 
Lundy had begun those long walks, which 
extended from Tennessee to Maine, in behalf 
of the slave—walks which he says covered 
over five thousand miles of 25,000 which 
he traveled. Four years after, these jour- 
neyings reached Boston. There, in 1828, he 
stopped at the boarding-house of Mr. Garri- 
son. The young editor was publishing the 
first temperance paper. Twenty-four years 
old only, he was fighting his first battles 
against a foe that survives him. Lundy 
was interested in him; saw in him a fellow- 
feeling for reform; had long talks with him 
on slavery; and two years afterward went 
again to Boston, and walked to Bennington, 
Vt., where Garrison was then editing a 
reformatory paper, and secured his coming 
to Baltimore. Moses had found his Joshua 
—the fighting leader, who led up to the 
other military conqueror, whom all the 
world recognizes as the first general of his 
age, who is the son of Leavitt, who is the 
son of Garrison, who is the son of Lundy. 
Another fact should be noted. The first 
address, given in 1822, declares the Society 
is holding its eighth annual meeting. Then 
it wes formed in 1814 and had been engaged 
in the advocacy of abolition on the soil 
from the time that the Colonization Society 
was organized to deport the slave to his 
aboriginal home. The two ideas started 
out together for the overthrow of slavery. 
The former had life in it and prevailed. 
The papers have called attention to the fact 
that a petition for Garrison’s release. from 
the Maryland Penitentiary came from a 
Manumission Society in North Carolina. 
This was probably the society referred to. 
: The last of these papers has an advertise- 
ment that may have had national relations. 
Lewis Jacobs heads an advertisement 


‘Tailors Wanted,” and offers to hire one or 
two journeymen tailors at his shop, one 
mile from the town of Greenville. A little 
old shop in that town has over its door 
in small yellow letters on a faded black 
ground: “A. Johnson, Tailor.” He came 
hither over those high hills back of the 
town about the time of this advertisement. 
He may have seen the same and answered 
it. He was no unimportant link in the 
great debate. On his monument, tall and 
elegant, on a high hill looking straight 
into those mountains, is an eagle, with out- 
stretched wings. That symbol of liberty is 
not seen on any Southern monument of 
to-day. At its base is a Bible, a hand laid 
on it, and a declaration solemnly made of 
his faith in the Constitution and Union. 
No such words appear on any Confederate 
monument. They are as far from their 
thoughts as Gospel texts from the monu- 
ments in Mount Auburn. Johnson, with 
all his faults, was an anti-slavocrat, and was 
hated by that power worse than Lincoln or 
Grant. His monumental appeal concludes 
fitly the appeals of Lundy at the same 
place fifty years before. The United States 
and the Constitution thereof must preserve 
and protect, on the Word of God, the liber- 
ty and rights of our every citizen, or she 
will fall into the nethermost hell, with 
curses heavy and deep from her despoiled 
people as her only memory. From such 
a fate good Lord deliver us. He will de- 
liver. He has answered the prayers of Ben- 
jamin Lundy and his associates half acen- 
tury ago; he will answer those yet ascend- 
ing unto him from myriads of the op- 
pressed for real and perfect liberty. 
Let us honor Greenville, Tennessee, and 
the little house yet standing where the first 
abolition society was formed, the first abo- 
lition paper printed, and the first abolition 
addresses issued, as worthy of no small re- 
spect, and as suggesting that the last duties 
belonging to this great cause may yet be 
accomplished by the section where it is lo- 
cated and the people who were then work- 
ing here in earnest prayer and Jabor for the 
beginning of the Divine Reform. 
I 
ANTIDOTES TO THE DRINKING- 
SALOONS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D, 





Ir is perfectly useless to attempt to over- 
come a positive evil by a merely negative 
process, Light alone can dispel darkness. 
It is idle to talk to our sons and daughters 
against pernicious books and sinful amuse- 
ments if we do not do our utmost tosupply 
them with healthful books and harmless 
recreation. Nature abhors a vacuum; so 
does the human mind. On this same princi- 
ple, let it be observed that all honest efforts 
to draw a certain class of people away from 
the drinking-saloons are likely to fail if no 
counter-attraction is opened to them else- 
where, 

Confirmed drunkards go to the dram-shop 
to guzzle intoxicants. Only a small per- 
centage of this wretched class are likely to 
be permenently reformed by any agency; 
but even these few must be provided with 
some place of resort which shall not be con- 
taminated with the sight and smell of alco- 
hol. But a very large proportion of the 
visitors to drinking-saloons are not drunk- 
ards; they are not even hard drinkers; some 
of them care very little for a glass of rum, 
or brandy. They are drawn to the saloon 
by the social attractions of the place. After 
the day’s work, the laboring man craves 
recreation, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ing talk. The drinking-house is a free-and- 
easy place, open to all comers, with a good 
fire in the winter and plenty of iced pota- 
tions in the heatsof summer. Every even- 
ing there is abundance of company—such as 
itis; and abundance of lively talk, although 
it is often coarse and polluting. 

But the laboring man, the clerk, or the 
apprentice who visits the drinking-saloon 
soon discovers that he is not made welcome 
unless he becomes a patron of the establish- 
ment. He must purchase, at least, a small 
quantity of the gin, the whisky, or the ales, 
if he is to enjoy thehospitalities of the place. 
Before he is aware, he is a slave to the bot- 
tle. This has been the short, disastrous his- 
tory of the downfall of thousands. Recog- 

nizing these facts, the most sagacious tem- 
perance reformers have endeavored to provide 
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the shape of reading-rooms, ‘‘ Sons of Tem- 
perance” halls, and ‘‘ Holly-Tree Inns,” ete, 
Some of these, when well managed, have 
accomplished admirable results. 

Just now a movement is being carried 
forward in Great Britain on a most exten- 
sive scale, It is known as the ‘‘ Coffee-Fav- 
ern” movement. Sometimes it is called the 
‘*Cocoa-House” enterprise. So formida- 
ble has this undertaking become that it 
already maintainsa handsome weekly jour- 
nal, entitled the Coffee and Public-House News, 
Every week its columns are filled with the 
accounts of the opening of new coffee -houses 
and ‘‘ cocoa-tree inns” in London, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and every considerable town 
in the United Kingdom. These buildings 
are opened and ‘‘ dedicated” with no little 
public ceremony. Among the speakers on | 
such occasions I have observed the names of 
the Lord Chancellor (who is a most earnest 
Christian worker in many directions), of the 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, of Lord Littleton, 
and the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross. Thomas 
Hughes, the author of delightful ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” has addressed the 
audience gathered in the new coffee-tavern 
at Walham Green. And so the movement 
spreads, enlisting the best brains, the warm- 
est hearts, and the most liberal purses in the 
Kingdom. 

These coffee-taverns very soon become 
self-supporting. Some of them begin to pay 
asmall dividend to the stockholders! In 
the manufacturing town of Bradford a 
‘‘ Coffee-Tavern Company” has been organ- 
ized, which has already opened eight differ- 
ent houses for the sale of coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and wholesome food to both male and 
female visitants. The largest of the build- 
ings cost $30,000. Its daily receipts amount 
to one hundred dollars. The cash sales 
of refreshments in six months amounted to 
$17,000. It contains a dining-saloon, a 
club-room, a reading-room, a smoking-room, 

a lavatory, and several other apartments; 
but not a single drop of intoxicating drink 
is allowed on the primises, All the other 
seven houses in Bradford have had a suc- 
cessful start. One of the chief supporters 
of this Bradford reform is the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Forster, so well known and honored in 
America as the compeer of Gladstone in 
‘* Liberal” politics. The temperance enter- 
prise has received a fresh impetus lately 
from Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s new bill intro- 
duced into Parliament, from Mr. Gough’s 
eloquent addresses, from Dr. Richardson’s 
medical lectures and volumes, and from the 
Church of England Temperance Society, led 
by Bishop Ellicott, Canon Farrar, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wilberforce. But none of these in- 
fluences nor all combined promise more re- 
lief to beer-ridden England and whisky- 
cursed Scotland than this grand enterprise 
of providing counter-attractions to the gin-. 
shops. 

Although the British people, with their 
superior systems of organization and their 
superior persistence, have got the start of 
us, yet this new movement is attaining 
some headway in America. Several temper- 
ance coffee-houses have already been estab- 
lished in our cities, A band of devoted 
Christian women in my congregation, joining 
with several other kindred spirits, opened 
one in this part of Brooklyn last winter, It 
was on a limited scale; but it furnished an 
evening refuge to many poor lads and to 
several laboring men, who might otherwise 
have drifted into the dram-dens, In con- 
nection with cheap meals and a reading- 
room, familiar talks were made to the in- 
mates and occasional Christian services of 
prayer and song were held. A wise caution 
must be observed, lest these establishments 
assume too much of the ‘‘asylum” charac- 
ter, on the one hand, or of religious meet- 
ings, on the other. They should be entirely 
social, cheerful, and free from sensual 
temptation; but have no compulsory features 
which will repel the very class who need 
them the most. 

In Albany a noble building has been 
opened for religious and reformatory pur- 
poses; and to it is attached a department 
similar to the British coffee-tavern. All 
meats and drinks are sold and the idea of 
gratuitous charity is entirely discarded. 

‘* A letter from the superintendent of the 
works, just to hand, says: ‘ Weare just about 
putting the Albany and New York dailies 
in the coffee-room. Our trade is now about 





some counter-attractions to the grog-shop, in 
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making the entire work the means ot doing 
great good. The next thing in hand, and to 
be undertaken this fall, I hope, is the cooking 
and training school for women and girls.” 
We heartily commend this method of 
furnishing a counter-attraction tothe death- 
dealing dram-shops. Prohibition is not 
everywhere attainable; reformation : of 
drunkards is always difficult; but here is 
a method of prevention which is feasible 
and which will command the sympathy of 
multitudes who are not themselves total 
abstainers, , 
COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM, 
xx. 
RECENT SOCIALISM IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO THE STATE AND TO SOCIETY. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





WE seem to have now reached some defin- 

ite ideas in regard to the plans and aims of 
German Socialism, which in its politico- 

economical stage is commanding the atten- 

tion of thinkers in all civilized countries. 

Its programme is now honestly avowed, and 

its theory is ready, as far as the opinions of 

the party are concerned, to be reduced to 

practice. If the hopes of the most sanguine 
members of the party were in any respect 

prophetic, it would be successful without 
long conflict. The feeling seems to be that 
the upper classes will be dismayed, and be 
ready for a compromise, when they see the 

forces of the fourth class, or proletariat, ar- 
rayed against them: We are the people, 

the latter naturaily say. We have served out 

our time in military training, and those who 
conquered France by superior discipline 
have a great advantage to start with in a 
domestic contest. 

But in such a thorough change of society 
as Socialism contemplates there is no room 
for compromise. The plan is to take away 
all the means of production—all land, ma- 

chinery, manufactories, all means of trans- 
port—from private persons, and transfer 
property in them to the state; to abolish 
all private trade, credit, business re- 
lations, and the medium of circulation, 
without which these could not go on; 
so that there is not a work in life, not an 
employment or pursuit, that would not be 
put on a wholly new basis. ‘What room for 
compromise is there here? There never was 

a revolution in history, since history told the 
story of the world, so complete as this. - 
Nations have passed under the sway of 
conquerors; but an age or two brought 
back the rights of property and free man- 
agement of their affairs to multitudes of the 
conquered. Nations have been deported to 
distant settlements; but multitudes throve 
in the land of exile or their descendants 
were restored to their properties in the old 
home. Is it conceivable that, with all the 
personal evils in view which stand at the 
very door of such a change, multitudes 
would rather succumb and compromise than 
risk their lives for an essential good and a 
sacred right, as they regard it, of themselves 
and their posterity? 

As the issue in such a conflict is uncer- 
tain, so the form which the state con- 
structed on the ruins of private property 
would assume would be uncertain, except 
so far as the industrial changes should re- 
quire some special conformation of the 
government. We have, then, a problem to 
solve, when the social state is to be consid- 
ered, which has to take some uncertain fac- 
tors into view. But we have more right to 
speculate on this point than Socialists them- 
selves have; for our speculations can do 
little harm if they prove false, while theirs, 
if they prove false, may involve themselves 
and their countries in remediless ruin. 

Properly speaking, we need to look at 
two points—the governments under which 
the Socialists hope to carry out their indus- 
trial theory, and the form of state polity 
which the theory itself seems to render 
necessary. As for the inclinations and 
opinions of the Socialists and Communtsta, 
there is no question that, asa body, from 
the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, both in France and elsewhere, they 
have leaned toward the principle of equal- 

ity as the main foundation of a well-regu- 
lated state,’ But equality is a broad term, 
and the question at once arises how much 
must itsdinéclude? Liberty and equality 
stand side by side in all the declarations of 
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that, ff personal liberty has the breadth of 
rights conceded to it even in some arbitrary 
governments, equality of condition and sit- 
uation is wholly impossible; so that a con- 
flict necessarily arises between the two, 
which cannot easily be adjusted. Equality 
of condition, the absence of all ranks and 
orders, secured by constitutions, would be 
accepted by all Socialists as a sine qua non 
before the working-class can be raised 
above the disadvantages which encounter 
them in modern society; but equality of 
situation, some provision by which the free 
action of an individual may enable him to 
rise above a general level, is clung to, as I 
apprehend, far more than the proper demo- 
cratic principle of equality in political rights 
and the sameness of condition throughout 


society. 

The feeling of equality, then, is not con- 
fined to the equal diffusion of political 
rights; but it extends to material advan- 
tages, Itis the feeling of one competitor 
toward another—the same feeling which has 
led and may again lead to the lot, as pre. 
venting a man of more influence and ability 
from gaining an office by his ability. The 
world is not full enough and never will be 
full enough of material goods to satisfy all; 
and if the struggle for them were not 
checked by the social system, one would 
secure for himself more than another, if the 
state did not interpose. It is not to be de- 
nied that evils attend on the present system 
of unlimited power to gain wealth; but the 
point which we now make is that, in seek- 
ing to prevent these evils, the social theories 
find it necessary to restrict the freedom of 
individuals involving the power of rising, 
enterprise, soundness of judgment, un- 
bounded energy, and other qualities, which 
not only aid the individual in his advance- 
ment, but contribute to the improvement of 
general society. 

The individual being thus confined by 
law and public institutions in his sphere of 
operations, society loses a great part of its 
force, and the state must acquire an equal 
or greater amount of force, or all the inter- 
ests of a community will be ruined. Thus, 
if private capital is to cease, the state must 
have the new function of general business 
director, or there will soon be no state, at 
all. Is it not perfectly evident that the 
state must become exceedingly strong to 
undertake such new duties, in addition to 
many of its old ones? And may we not 
argue with certainty, from the checks which 
society as it now is puts on the occasional 
violence and arbitrary power of the state, 
that, when society is stripped of its force in 
opinion and in action, a vast increase of 
independence must be gained by the state 
from this source also? 

The state, then; under Socialism must be- 
come strong and uncontrollable, not only 
because new offices are committed to it, but 
also because these offices are taken away 
from society and from its individual mem- 
bers, who now will no longer be able to 
oppose, or correct, or enlighten the state in 
favor of the interests of general society, 
What the form of the state in its socialistic 
era will be is of little importance. The 
essential characteristic is that it is all but 
unlimited; and our readers are well aware 
that all unlimited governments are more 
like one another, whether they be called 
monarchies, or oligarchies, or democracies 
than they are each like to a limited govern- 
ment of their own name. We can hardly 
question that genuine Socialists would pre- 
fer that constitution which was best for its 
purposes. If it were an unlimited mon- 
archy, provided no ranks or orders were al- 
lowed to exist, it could pass with the great- 
est ease into an unlimited democracy and 
vice versa. 

There is no doubt that during the period 
of strife with other parties the Socialists 
will contend for universal suffrage, and that 
their agitators will maintain democratic 
principles; but when they have reached 
their goal, as one of their friends asserts, 
they will find the general vote no longer 
Prey required. Their public mani- 

» however, such as the programs of 
Eisenach and Gotha, breathe hs, democratic 
spirit in an extreme. What can be more 
so than the demands made at Gotha of di- 
rect legislation, and of decision concerning 
war and peace by the people? But the 
leaders, doubtless, have much wiser opin- 
ions of their own. Schaefile says (“ Quin- 
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tessenz,” p. 29) that ‘‘the general right to 
vote would not be absolutely necessary for 
Socialism after it had reached its goal.” 

A strong government would be especially 
needed in the period of transition and the 
beginnings of the new state; for then old 
memories would not have died out, the 
power of combination would not have en- 
tirely ceased, and the difficulties that might 
attend the working of the new machine 
would encourage its enemies. 

But let us see how the destruction of pri- 
vate property in the means of production 
and the establishment of the socialistic 
state would affect individuals and their 
rights. First of all, we mention the right 
of property. This, we have seen, is swept 
wholly away, except so far as terminable 
annuities, ‘‘ payable in means of enjoy- 
ment,” may be granted to such rich men as 
do not oppose the change of order, and so 
far as working-men may lay up their sav- 
ings for the future pleasures (not the future 
profits) of themselves and their heirs. This 
is as far as Schaeffle can go, with all his 
desire to bring Socialism into a nearer like- 
ness to existing polities. And, further- 
more, there is in such a state no power 
belonging to the individual to rise above 
his existing condition. In fact, the author 
already quoted is at pains to show the Social 
party that freedom of movement of laborers 
is necessary to act asa balance to changes 
in demand which must come upon their 
industrial republic. But, according to the 
program the workers are fixed in situa- 
tion glebae ascripti, removable by the state, 
as far as we can see, from one place and 
workshop to another, as the Roman colont 
or serfs were fixed and only removable by 
the proprietor. Is not this the beginning of 
a new order of serfdom, as the government 
officials of the workshops and storehouses 
might well be a new class of feudal lords? 
It is impossible, if these conditions of so- 
ciety should be lasting, that some new rela- 
tions of a political and social kind would not 
gain a foothold in the new order of society. 

How far the workingmen would have 
self-government in prosecuting their employ- 
ments we are unable to conjecture. In the 

Of the French Socialists to some ex- 
tent the operatives could elect their own 
headmen and supervisors; but we can hard- 
ly conceive of this as practicable in a vast 
system under government control. If, in 
great operations at present, the employer 
or undertaker has great responsibility 
thrown upon him as it respects styles and 
fashions of goods, changes of machinery, 
estimation of amount of demand, and other 
particulars, it would seem that the leading 
managers of manufactories in the Social 
state ought to be invested with an equal 
share of responsibility. 

There is one form of labor, and that of 

prime importance, about which we have 
seen but few opinions expressed. We re- 
fer to agriculture. Here the analogy of 
manufacturing industry readily suggests 
itself, and farming on a great scale, 
placed in the hands of an associa- 
tion of laborers, is one of the forms 
most naturally thought of. The ‘associa- 
tion pays the state a rent; or the system 
is managed exactly as a manufactory would 
be, the laborers receiving tickets for their 
hours’ work, the cost of this labor being 
estimated after long calculation, and the 
tickets. entitling the holder to draw from 
the storehouses whatever he may desire, 
according to the amount of hisclaims. But 
it is obvious that, as men will till separate 
pieces of ground and must use in part their 
own products for daily consumption, the 
difficulties attending exact equality of dis- 
tribution will be great. As this class of 
workingmen in some countries quite out- 
numbers all others, the problem is not only 
difficult, but of vast importance. It would 
seem that their liberty of moving from one 
place to another would naturally be more 
restricted than that of manufacturing work- 
men. 
The intercourse of a socialistic country 
with foreign parts would wholly fall under 
the state’s control and direction. Such in- 
tercourse would be necessary for procuring 
raw materials which could not be cultivated 
at home and articles of luxury from trop- 
ical countries: The commerce could not be 
of great amount and might be left in the 
hands of some maritime nation. 

The finances of the social state have al- 


ready been noticed. They would be man- 
aged in the simplest manner possible, as far 
as the original levy went; for they are 
nothing but first fruits of the productions of 
the people. When thus gathered, the state 
could dispose of them as it pleased—at 
home or in foreign parts—by exchanging its 
receipts with military or civil work, paying 
officers, supporting public charities. We 
can easily see that it would need at no time 
to be at a loss for funds, for in any emer- 
gency it could put its hand into the depos- 
itories of certificates of labor, and take the 
wages of one day or more to itself all over 
the country. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
these taxes would, of course, be a very small 
aliquot part of the entire product. As the 
state would play the part of the employer- 
capitalist and of the government too, it 
would need to expend money in both char- 
acters; as, indeed, we have already had oc- 
casion to remark. It might then be found 
that the bitter complaints against capitalists 
for ‘‘robbing” laborers was nothing but 
what the state would do. And in an exig- 
ency, when war or famine or internal revolt 
should fall upon the Social state, it would be 
less able to provide for the sudden call than 
states are now. To borrow money at home 
would be out of the question; to borrow 
it abroad would be exceedingly difficult. 

The capacity of such a state to engage in 
defensive war would be extremely limited; 
and in offensive war it would be a still weaker 
assailant. On the other hand, the motives 
for attacking it would be small, since the 
change in its polity would withdraw it from 
most of its former intercourse with foreign 
states and it would live withinitself. Jnter- 
nal dissensions might be frequent and chron- 
ic, as long as old local feuds continued, for 
it would have no strong army, prepared to 
repress local outbreaks. 

How far could such a state secure the re- 
gards of its inhabitants, and would patriotism 
be a strong sentiment among them? We 
can hardly bring ourselves in thought into 
the feelings of such a community; but one 
cannot help believing that the ties which 
bind many nations to their countries, 
even when-they are -misgoverned, would be 
all gone. Centuries would flow away be- 
fore they could have any history. They 
would live in comparative separation from 
the rest of the world. What progress they 
could have it is not easy to imagine. Their 
institutions would have become industrial, 
rather than political. The ennobling influ- 
ences of political and historical life would 
have all passed away. 

We add that the rich diversity found in 
the social life of the peasantry would all 
cease under the reign of Socialism. Every 
civilized state in its present form presents 
the spectacle of innumerable differences in 
employments, men choosing their profes- 
sions—the same family having representa- 
tives in several employments—scientific men, 
artists, literary men, the learned professions 
adorning and ennobling society. There is, 
in fact, an activity and, for the most part, 
a hopefulness which adds greatly to the en- 
joyment of life. But all this depends on 
the freedom of the individual to choose his 
career, and the power to choose depends on 
the accumulation of property and the culti- 
vation of mind and taste. In a socialistic 
state all this would be lost. The whole 
mass of living beings would be devoted to 
work under state agents. Can anything be 
conceived of more monotonous than the 
uniformity of such a system, not to speak 
of its incapacity to answer to the higher 
wants of man and to his privilege of shaping 
his life for himself? 

New Haven, Conn. 
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MR. WHITE IN BERLIN. 
ADDRESS BY DR, JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 





Our new minister at Berlin is most cor- 
dially received, not only in official circles, 
but in that circle of scholars by which Mr. 
Bancroft was so highly esteemed. Though 
the season of public festivities is over, a 
representative company of such gentlemen 
came together the other day, to welcome 
Mr. White to Berlin. In introducing the 
minister, Dr. Thompson spoke as follows: 

“‘ Gentlemen :—I would not break the 
charm of familiarity in our table-talk by 
any formality of words; but I am sure you 





would all feel that something was wanting 
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ifI should not propose the health of my 
distinguished countryman, whom I have in- 
vited you to meet. There are other friends 
who would gladly have been with us, but 
for unavoidable circumstances. His Excel- 
lency, Minister von Bilow, has expressed 
his regret that his arrangements for going 
out of town prevent him from meeting the 
American minister to-day. One of my old- 
est friends, Prof. Dr. Lepsius, regrets that 
a prior engagement deprives him of this 
pleasure. Till a late hour last evening 
Baron George von Bunsen had fully ex- 
pected to be here; but a telegram informs 
me that he is detained in the country upon 
parliamentary affairs. One of the youngest 
and most promising professors of the 
University shall speak forhimself. Having 
an imperative engagement, Prof. Sachau 
says: ‘I am sorry that I must miss the 
opportunity of spending some delightful 
hours in your company and of making the 
acquaintance of the new minister. One of 
Mr. White's last speeches in America has 
gone to the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘‘But, though the circle is smaller, it is 
none the less representative, and cannot fail 
to remind the friend on my right how rich 
and ready is this capital in all resources for 
intellectual and political life. If by possi- 
bility he should desire consultation upon 
some point of international law, these emi- 
nent juristsat my side (Professors Gneist 
and Hinschius) know all law from the 
foundation of the world, and especially 
Roman law, canon law, parliamentary law, 
which they both help to make, constitution- 
al law, and international law. If a diplo- 
matist may be supposed to have a con- 
science, and that delicate organ should be- 

me solicitous on a point of ethics or of 
equity, my honored friend, Prof. D. Dorner, 
is just bringing out a book to guide and 
govern all the relations of men by the high- 
est rule of duty. Should diplomacy at 
times require words as signs for obscuring 
thought, Dr. Abel will furnish him with the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, which he maintains 
are the source of all wisdom, light, and love, 
and Prof. Weber will initiate him into all 
the mysteries and subtleties of Indian lore. 
And, if it comes to questions of commerce, 
dear me! how startled I am to find that 
my birthright as an American is about to 
be invaded by Germany. It has been held 
to be the manifest destiny of the United 
States to take possession of all outlying 
parts of creation; but my friend, Mr. Mosle, 
made a speech in Parliament, the other day, 
maintaining that German fleets and navies 
should now sweep the Pacific and Southern 
oceans, should colonize barbarian islands, and 
fill that vast region with German merchants, 
German wares, German guns, and Ger- 
man tongues. I beseech His Excellency (who 
sits opposite), the minister of His Imperial 
Majesty the Mikado, to array the rejuve- 
nated civilization of Japan against this 
threatened invasion of our common Pacific. 
This is enough to show that one who comes 
to Berlin to represent a foreign power must 
be well grounded in knowledge and well 
trained by experience. Indeed, the highest 
respect which two great nations can show 
each other is by interchanging their worth- 
jest men as ambassadors. Iam glad that 
the United States observes this rule in her 
intercourse with Germany. Since she does 
not provide her envoys with the luxuries of 
life and the incidental ornaments of station, 
it is the more necessary that they should be 
men who will command respect by their 
character and culture, and will bring respect 
to their country through what they are in 
themselves, Though I have lived among 
you long enough to be domesticated, and to 
appreciate and praise all that is good and 
worthy in Germany, you know how intense 
is my pride in America and my jealousy 
for her good name abroad. Living a 
secluded life and shunning public office 
and affairs, I yet feel the honor of my coun- 
try as my own, and I am proud that America 
has been known to you through George Ban- 
croft, scholar, historian, statesman, diplo- 
matist; through Bancroft Davis, so learned 
in jurisprudence and so capable in political 
and diplomatic affairs; through Bayard 
Taylor, whose coming took Germany by 
storm, but alas! the storm of the meteor, 
with a rush of transcendent light, to be 
quenched in as sudden gloom! How proud 
Iam that this succession is maintained in 
the person of this friend of many years, 

















whom I have long been accustomed to 
honor for his attainments, his character, and 
his works. The country has been accus- 
tomed to honor him with offices of trust, at 
home and abroad, which he has fulfilled 
with marked ability and with scrupulous 
fidelity, But his own life choice has been 
the promotion of learning, and especially 
the wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
people. To this he has given not only time 
and study and labor; but with a princely 
munificence has devoted his private fortune 
to the benefit of mankind. 

‘* We are the sons of one university. He 
has already become the father of another 
university, and he now enters that inter- 
national university in which the best gifts 
and powers are demanded for the develop- 
ment of nations in peace and prosperity. 
I cannot doubt the success that awaits him 
here, and I ask you, gentlemen, to join 
with me in drinking the health of Andrew 
D. White, Minister of the United States. 
May his coming to Berlin prove a new 
pledge of respect and harmony between the 
United States and Germany.” 

These sentiments were received with 
enthusiastic applause. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF WOOSTER 
ON LIMITED ATONEMENT. 


BY T. A. MCCURDY, MODERATOR, 





To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me, through your columns, to 
publish the following in correction of errors 
found in Tur INDEPENDENT of July 10th, 
1879, under the caption of ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Liberty.” 

1, The questions embraced in the ovey- 
ture of the Rev. A. N. Alcott to the Pres- 
bytery of Wooster, in session at Shreve, O., 
June 25th, 1879, are as follows, viz. : 

‘*What are the rights of a Presbyterian 
minister in our Church, as at present consti- 
tuted, in preaching on the subject of atone- 
ment for sins? May a Presbyterian minis- 
ter preach the doctrine of an unlimited 
atonement? Iuse the term ‘unlimited’ in 
the sense in which I understand Albert 
Barnes and others of that view to have 
used it—viz., ‘that God intended the 
atonement for all men.’ Or, must a Pres- 
byterian minister, in order to be in good 
and regular doctrinal standing among his 
people, preach alimited atonement for sins? 
And I remember that the term ‘limited’ is 
used in a sense which allows the atonement 
to be explained as adapted to all, sufficient 
for all, and offered to all; but in the Divine 
Mind as not designed forall. The ques- 
tion seems to be: ‘Does God or man limit 
the atonement in its application?’ Where 
lies the determining factor? 

‘* Respectfully submitted, 
‘‘ A, N. Atcorr,” 

Eliminating the questions from the ex- 
planatory qualifications and limitations ac- 
companying them, they are as follows, 
viz.: ‘‘ May a presbyterian minister preach 
the doctrine of an unlimited atonement?” 
‘‘Or, must a Presbyterian minister, in order 
to be in good and regular doctrinal standing 
among his people, preach a limited atone- 
ment for sins?” ‘‘ Does God or man limit 
the atonement in its application?” Where 
lies the determining factor? 

These questions, with their accompanying 
limitations and qualifications, were not 
raised by the Presbytery, and, therefore, 
Presbytery has no responsibility, except 
what relates to their answer. They were 
therefore, referred to a special committee, 
consisting of Rev. John M. Hastings, Rev. 
John Robinson, D.D., and Elder Notestine. 
In form and bearing upon the same sub- 
ject, they are calculated to confuse; and, 
although the committee reported the answer 
in the “negative,” they intended, and so 
did the Presbytery in their action, that Mr. 
Alcott should preach the doctrine of the 
atonement as formulated in the Confession of 
Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechisms of 
the Church. Hence, the answer is in the 
precise phraseology of these symbols, ex- 
cept. so much as is employed to introduce 
the answer and the reference ‘‘to the sec- 

ond question put to every candidate for 
ordination.” 

Pending the adoption of the committee’s 
report, Mr. Alcott read a lengthy and pre- 
viously prepared statement, in which he 
affirmed that man ¢s the determining facior 
in the application of the atonement, and in 
his analysis of what he calls the “‘ unlimited 
atonement” his views of election, or the 


pro Red 
full and free denen for all the fallen, 
sinful race, and to bestow sufficient spiritual 
aid and grace to enable every man to accept . 
these if he choose.” 

“4. Decree to ordain or elect to eternal 
life all who accept this salvation and do 
their Christian duty, and to reprobate to 
dishonor and wrath all who continue in a 
condition of disobedience and impeni- 
tence.” 

The explanation of his views, given at 
length in the written statement referred to, 
convinced Presbytery that he had left the 
Calvinistic and gone over to Arminian 
theology. 

2. After his statement was read, the mod- 
erator invited, not discussion, but expression 
on the atonement as held by our Church, 
and formulated, in tae language of the 
Church, symbols in the answer of the com- 
mittee to Mr, Alcott’s overture. To this in- 
vitation Revs. J. C. Gillam, Franklin Eddy, 
8. C. Faris, V. G. Sheeley, T, K. Davis, 
John Robinson, D. D., and the moderator 
responded, There was no discussion. In 
this expression it was distinctly stated that the 
atonement is ‘‘ wnlimited” ‘(the terms ‘‘ un- 
limited” and ‘‘limited” were objected to 
as misleading), or, what is preferable, ‘‘ in- 
finite” in its nature and intrinsic merit, and 
as su¢h is, in the preaching of the Gospel, 
to be offered to all men indiscriminately; and 
in its design it is ‘‘ limited,” or, what is 
preferable, ‘‘ definite,” and is applied not by 
man, as Mr, Alcott affirms, but by the Holy 
Spirit of God. Subsequent to these decla- 
rations and explanations the report of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


The Presbytery of Wooster, therefore, 
did not require Mr. Alcott, nor do they re- 
quire any of their members, to preach a 
‘limited ” atonement; but they did require 
of him, and they do require of all their 
members, to preserve inviolate their ordina- 
tion vows; to preach the doctrines as form- 
ulated in the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms of the Church; to preach salva- 
tion to all men indiscriminately in the name 
of the Lord Jesus; and to preach that not 
man, but the ‘Holy Spirit of God applies 
to us the redemption purchased by Christ.” 
8. There was no mention of Mr. Barnes 
in the Presbytery, except by Mr. Alcott, in 
reading his overture, and the committee in 
reading the same, preliminary to their an- 
swer. There was no particular views of 
any particular man, present or past, living 
or dead, before us, except the views of 
Brother Alcott, in opposition to the views 
formulated in the symbols of our Church. 
Nor was there mention made of ‘‘New 
School” or ‘‘ New School Theology,” ex- 
cept by Mr. Alcott, in his written state- 
ment, in which he was understood to claim 
that the former New School Church held 
the ‘‘ unlimited” view, in his sense of tt, with 
man the determining factor in its application, 
which view, Dr. Robinson and others af- 
firmed, had never been the view of the 
New School brethren. The Presbytery of 
Wooster is neither Old School nor New 
School, but PrespyTertan, in the full, un- 
qualified, hearty, and joyous spirit of 1869, 
and in the more joyous spirit of the har- 
mony and prosperity that have since at- 
tended the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the 
one faith and hope of her calling. 

4. The final action of Presbytery in 
dropping his name from the roll was based 
(a) on his own request, and (}) on the evi- 
dence furnished in his written statement 
that he was no longer Calvinistic, but Ar- 
minian in doctrine. Presbytery wanted to 
dismiss him regularly; but, with his request 
before us, in the following language, viz. : 
“The statements which I have made will 
render trial wholly unnecessary, and I hope, 
if you think I cannot with my views re- 
main with you, that you will not proceed 
to a formal suspension from the ministry, 
but that you will quietly drop my name 
from your roll, and, if you will, give me a 
certificate of dismissal and introduction to 
some other body of Christian people ”—the 
moderator asked him to indicate to what 
denomination he wished a letter. He re- 
plied that he was undecided; and then, 
before the vote was taken, he was asked if 
the proposed action was in harmony with 
his wishes, and, answering affirmatively, his 
name was dropped from our roll, as he re 





order of the decrees, are as follows, viz. ; 


y uy : 
aecount before us says that members of the 
Presbytery in the discussion explained, ap- 
parently. without contradiction, ‘that at the 
time of the reunion of the Old and New 
School branches of the Church, in 1869, the 
mass of the New School Presbyterians sur-’ 
rendered their views as to the extent of the 
atonement and came back to the Old School 
doctrine,’ ete.” 

There was no such declaration made and 
no such explanation given. On this point 
there is a complete misapprehension, and I 
am glad to assure you that it is not an inten- 
tional mistake on the part of your informant. 
The only utterance made on the floor, or off 
the floor of Presbytery, that sustains the 
remotest relation to the foregoing thought 
was in relation to the second ‘‘ Concurrent 
Declaration of the General Assemblies of 
1869,” in which provision was made for im- 
perfectly organized churches to become 
thoroughly Presbyterian as early within 
the period of five years as their interests 
would permit. 

This statement was made immediately 
preceding the vote on the adoption of the 
committee’s answer to the overture, and the 
conviction was expressed that such imper- 
fectly organized churches had become thor- 
oughly Presbyterian, or such as had not 
had become identified with other ecclesi- 
astical bodies; and this statement was made 
to show how truly the whole Church was 
one on the basis of our common Standards, 
etc. If this statement led your informant 
to misapprehend the questiou in point, I 
share with you in sorrow for it; but it must 
be distinctly understood that no such ex- 
planation, as contained in the above quota- 
tion, was made in Wooster Presbytery. 
Since writing the above, I have received 
acopy of the Weekly Herald, published at 
Fredericksburgh, O., in which Mr. Al- 
cott says that he is ‘‘ requested by the mod- 
erator to state that the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter is to be understood as saying, not that 
the New School Presbyterians surrendered 
their views as to the extent of the atone- 
ment at the time of the reunion; but that, 
asa church, they did not at that time hold 
unlimited views, but limited atonement 
views, or the Old School doctrine, and that 
individual ministers here and there who 
held the former doctrine became elimina- 
ted from the reunited body by secking 
other ecclesiastical relations.” Not desir- 
ing and not intending to appear in print 
again on this matter, I wish now to state 
that I requested Mr. Alcott to correct the 
wrong statement published by himself, and 
sent to religious papers—viz., that ‘‘mem- 
bers of the Presbytery explained that 
at the time of the reunion of the Old 
and New School branches of the Church 
in 1869 the mass of the New School 
Presbyterians surrendered their views as to 
the extent of the atonement and came back 
to the Old School doctrine, while the re- 
mainder became eliminated from the body 
by seeking other ecclesiastical relations.” 
As he has not made a correction which re- 
lieves wholly the: Presbytery from the im- 
pression produced by his first statement of 
the case, I refer again to the statement re- 
lating to the second concurrent declaration 
as the probable cause of his misapprchen- 
sion, and to the fact that no such explan- 
ation was made in the Presbytery. I did 
not request such a correction as he makes, 
If any one is alittle nervous over the action 
of Presbytery in this case, and over the 
impressions produced by published state- 
ments putting the Presbytery in a wrong 
position, let me say there is no cause for 
alarm. The Presbytery of Wooster will 
meet before a very long time, and I appre- 
hend that there will be official presbyterial 
action on these points that will need no 
explanation. 

Lest some might infer that there was a 
stormy time in Wooster Presbytery, June 
25th, 1879, let me add, in conclusion, that 
the whole proceeding was kind and peace- 
ful—in word, in act, and infeeling. There 
was not the least manifestation of anything 
inconsistent: with brotherly love and kind- 
ness. Mutual words of confidence were 
exchanged by the moderator and Mr. 
Alcott. "Mr. Alcott met Presbytery. with 


his differences in a manly and Christian 
spirit, and in the same spirit did the Pres- 





quested. 
5. I call special attention to the following 





bytery do for him what he requested. 


(July 24, 1879. 








BY BABU KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, 
CMef Minister of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 


THE leader of Brahmoism took as the topic 

of his annual address at the Town Hall of Cal- 
cutta ‘Am I am inspired prophet?’ There 
were about 1,200 natives, and a small number 
of Europ among whom were 
several missionaries-present, The speaker 
engaged the attendance of his large audience 
for over an hourandahalf. The following is 
his address, which is published in, The Indian 
Mirror: 
Fellow-Countrymen and Friends :—Again and 
again has India asked me: “ Art thou an‘in- 
spired Prophet ?”’ Dictated in the first instance 
by a purely captious spirit and direeted ex- 
clusively against the character of an individual, 
the question appeared unworthy of serious 
attention, and hopes were entertained that, like 
all passing questions of the hour, it would set 
itself at rest in the course of time. But unfor- 
tunately the question gathers force year after 
year, and its interest, like rising and swell- 
ing surges, rushed on from province to pro- 
vince, from to town, and from presidency 
to presidency, till a purely personal question 
assumed the formidable proportions of a 
national problem, Nay, what was altogether 
speculative in the beginning eventually as- 
sumed the form of a practical remonstrance, 
and began to affect the interests of my country 
and hinder the progress of my church. The 
question having arrived at this point, reticence 
was no longer warrantable. I felt I was bound 
to speak; but I must say that, in addressing 
myself to the task before me, I ‘feel some 
degree of reluctance, for who would readily 
lay bare the most cherished and valued prin- 
ciples of his life? Who would expose 'to the 
gaze of a promiscuous crowd the main-springs 
of his spiritual life? Are not the guiding 
principles of one’s character dear and sacred 
to him? But I feel I must overcome my 
reluctance, and discharge a public duty. 
This solemn question must be solemnly an- 
swered: Do I regard myself as an inspired 
prophet? It seems strange, however, that 
a living man, whose practices and specu- 
lations have been before the public for a 
considerable length of time, should have his 
creed and his character so wantonly mis- 
represented. Am I not accessible to all? 
Ts it not possible to apply crucial tests to my 
character and conduct? Is my theology 
a hidden thing? Is my creed an enigma and 
a mystery? Is it not possible for the public 
to understand who and what I am? Perhaps 
I have peculiarities of my own, and I am not 
as other men ‘are. Perhaps my singularity 
imposes upon me a penalty which I must pay 
in the shape of a public explanation. I must 
assure you J am not here thig evening to 
vindicate myself. I am simply going to draw 
my inner self out of myself, in order that you 
may see and understand it. I am not going 
to justify my conduct, nor to defend my recent 
movements and actions. Judgment belongeth 
to the Lord. It is not possible for you to 
convict nor to acquit me. I am this evening 
as one who has been arraigned before the bar 
of public opinion, and I must speak honestly, 
candidly, fearlessly, and truthfully—whatever 
the consequences may be. I will tell you 
what I think of myself. Whether I shall 
be able to throw any fresh light upon the 
contested subject is more than I can say. 
It is possible I shall aggravate my unpopu- 
larity by what I am going to say. I may 
increase public dislike; I may mystify the 
subject more and more by attempting to 
explain and elucidate it. Without any regard 
to consequences, let me, then, attempt io dis- 
charge my humble duty, leaving the issues in 
the hands of God himself. We shall all be 
judged by him, and we must all abide by his 
decision. If you acquit me, I am not ac- 
quitted ; if you condemn me, I am not con- 
demned The main issues of this great ques- 
tion lie in the hands of the Heavenly Judge, 
and to his verdict I shall bow. 

Before proceeding to describe what, I am, it 
would perhaps be more logical to, say what I 
am not. The world has always honored its 
prophets. Prophets, who, are they?. Without 
entering into any philosophical or theological 

analysis of the elements of a prophet’s charac- 
ter, we may take a prophet to be what he is 
generally represented to be in popular theology. 
Each religion has its proptiets ; ‘each church 
recognizes one’ or moré prophets and. honors 
them, These prophets are mediators in a cer- 
tain sense, and saviourstoo. They are. Avatars, 
or Gods Incarnate in human. flesh, as. in, the 
Christian Church and the Hindu religion, Or 
they are only spiritual guides and mediators, as 
in Mohammedan theology. But all churches 
agree in honoring prophets as héavén-sent and 
heaven-inspired apostles, destined td help a sin- 
ful world to obtain salvation. Whatever their 
character may be, they are always invested with 
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a certain degree of holiness,.or they would not 
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be honored: ‘The world fallsat the feet of these 
prophets, and gives them homage which it does 
not give to others. They are holy men. Their 
precepts and examples are calculated to help 
men in attaining purityand salvation. They 
must be holy. An unholy prophet—that is 
morally impossible. There may be certain 
errors and shortcomings in the lives of 
prophets ; but as for purity of character, no 
prophet who wins the esteem and allegiance 
of the world can be without it. Whoso aspires 
to be a prophet must show his eredentials and 
prove by his sanctity that he is worthy of the 
name of aprophet. He must show that there 
is an extraordinary amount of purity in his in- 
most soul before he would be accepted and 
honored by the world asa prophet. Am I fit 
to be ranked as a prophet? The solution of 
the question lies in a nut-shell. Iam not holy. 
There is impurity ingrained and entirely estab- 
lished in my constitution. In my very blood 
and bones there is iniquity. There is wicked- 
ness in the depths of my heart. Therefore, it 
is clear, the inference is irresistible, that this 
man, having no holiness in him, is wholly un- 
worthy of the honor due to'prophets. Where 
there is impurity there can be no gift of proph- 
ecy. There is no prophetic character where 
there is no purity of character. A man may be 
an extremely good theologian, a zealous phi- 
lanthropist, a sincere patriot ; but, unless he is 
thoroughly regenerated in holiness and heaven- 
ly purity, he cannot even make an approach to 
the high position of a prophet. The question 
before me, then, is easily settled. It is evident 
that one must himself be first saved before he 
undertakes to save others. Can I be a guide 
unto others when [ feel that I am my- 
self blind? If I myself am wicked 
and heavy-laden with iniquity, can I go 
forth to deliver others from the bondage 
of iniquity? That is not possible. Far 
from being a prophet myself, I am myself in 
need of prophetic guidance and help. I too, 
like others, must fall down at the feet of the 
world’s prophets and ask them to. sanctify my 
life. If it is true that they have been sent 
down by God, to teach the world faith and love 
and purity, I have as much need of learning 
these things from them as any one else. 
Heaven’s apostles—they are not of the earth, 
earthy; they are not born of the flesh. Pure- 
minded, pure-hearted men, I believe they can 
teach me purity, through the redeeming grace 
of God, if I humbly fall at their feet and place 


myself under the influence of their teachings 
“questton*ts" 


and examples. ‘I’ say again, ‘the 

settled: Iam among the sinners of the world, 
not among its saints. Iam not saved. And 
who tells me that? My own conscience, my 
own daily consciousness. But pause a while: 
Some of you may say this is only adding to the 
claims you already possesa to the distinction 
of a prophet. I shall probably be told: You 
are 60 humble and modest, and are only mak- 
ing an exemplary confession of your own un- 
worthiness. I am.nosentimentalist. I am not 
given to fancy or {maginary. I have never had 
a religious dream in my life. It is all reality. 
I see with my own eyes the roots of all vices in 
my heart. Iam conscious of them. They are 
not imaginary, but actual vices that 1 see. 
Shall I name them? They are pride, vanity, 
jealousy, envy, ingratitude, anger, resentment. 
Shall I say more? Lying, perjury, forgery ; 
yea, even manslaughter. The roots of all these 
vices I see in me as clearly as I see you here. 
I see them in the depths of my heart. When- 
ever I go to my Gcd to pray, I see that there 
{s something terribly foul in me which must be 
cleansed, Actually I may not have committed 
all these sins, But what of that? A sinner is 
judged not by his actual performance of sinful 
deeds; but by his sinful propensities. He is 
judged not by what he has actually done ; but 
by what he is capable of doing and what he 
is susceptible of. The Lord judges not 
from outward actions; but from capabilities 
and susceptibilities. The seat of cor- 
ruption is not in the hand; but in the heart, 
Not what is actual, but what is potential, shows 
our real character. I take into account not 
only what Iam to-day; but what [ may be to- 
morrow. I see the roots of all vices and in- 
iquities in my mind, Tell me not, then, I am 
amongst you as a prophet that can by his own 
holiness redeem wicked India. That is not my 
destiny. That is not my mission. I would rather 
go and humbly say to the holy prophets of an- 
cient and modern times, ‘Come and help me 
and fellow-sinners in India”; and I would ask 
my God to send tome the help of all his chosen 
prophets. Surely, then, Iam not worthy of a 
place in the category of prophets. I tremble 
at the idea of being associated with those heay- 
enly saints. Can I say 1am not worthy to un- 
loose the latchet of Jesus’s shoes? ‘Will that 
sufficiently indicate my humble position? I 
would not. It would rather bée'a great honor 
to be able to say so. For did not John the 
Baptist use this language:with reference to 
Christ Jesus; and would I not be claiming the 
Baptist’s honors? Will it, then, do for me to 
say lam unworthy to unloose the latchets of 
John the Baptist’s shoes? That too would be 
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an honor for which I am unfit. Can I apply | in Me.” This “Iam’’ was ‘a strange God to | Ishall joyfully Jead them on as their captain, 


these words in any relation to Luther, toJohn 
Knox, to Gooroo Nanuk of the Punjab, to Ka- 
bir, to Tuecaram? Verily, I am unworthy to 
touch the shoes of the least of the world’s 
prophets. Here, then, am I. Judge me and 
my character. I have said the plain truth, and 
now the phantom of India’s prophet vanishes 
into thin air. It is a dream and illusion. 
The so-called prophet of Bengal going forth to 
save Bombay and Madras ie a pure fiction, and 
it at once vanishes into nothingness. 

Then what am I? If I am not a prophet, I 
am a singular man. Iam not as ordinary men 
are, and I say this deliberately. I say this can- 
didly. Iam conscious of marked peculiarities 
in my faith and character. My singularity be- 
gan when I was fourteen years of age. I then 
abstained from animal foud. That was, no 
doubt, a small thing, considered in itself. But 
it was a momentous change, considered in the 
light of what followed. My life was destined for 
asceticism and abstinence, for the simplicities 
of faith and life. I was to be debarred from 
the luxuries of the world. That event, at least, 
showed which way the wind was blowing. I 
was constrained by the Spirit of God. Within 
a few years I felt more and more this constrain- 
ing influence. What was it that made me so 
singular in the earlier years of my life? Provi- 
dence brought me into the presence of three 
very singular persons in those days. They 
were among my earliest acquaintances, As I 
was walking along the paths of my life, I met 
three stately figures—heavenly, majestic, and 
full of divine radiance. And who were these? 
A wild-looking man (John the Baptist) was 
seen going about, not exactly in the midst of 
the gloom of night, but in the morning twi- 
light, in the wilderness of India, saying: ‘‘ Re- 
pent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” I felt he was speaking to me, as lam 
speaking to you here. I confronted his spirit. 
Iheard his voice. It was real. It was clear. 
‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” Those words stirred me. 
The man’s raiment was of camel’s hair, 
and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. I fell down, andI learnt contrition and 
repentance at the feet of John the Baptist. 
Why came he tome? Did he really come to 
me? Yes, he did come to me—he whose voice 
was heard in Judea several centuries ago. And 
he came to me because God sent him to me for 
my benefit ; and I heard his words and profited 

greatly. He passed away; and then came 
\ prophet; far“greater than nhe—the 
Prophet of Nazareth. Standing on a high hill, 
he addressed to me these solemp words—words 
which were even more touching and thrilling 
than those said by John the Baptist: ‘‘ Take 
no thought,” said He, ‘‘for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or what ye 
shall put on. Take no thought for the mor- 
_tow.’”? These words of Jesus found a lasting 
lodgment in my heart, and have ever since con- 
tinued to influence me. Hardly had Jesus 
finished his words, when came another prophet; 
and that was the traveled ambassador of Christ, 
the strong, heroic, and valiant Apostle Paul. 
And what did he sayto me? He gave me but 
one lesson, and that was enough. He said 
unto me, “Let them that have wives be as 
though they had none’’; and these words came 
upon me like burning fire at a most critical 
period of my life. I was then about to marry, 
or had just got married. It was my impression 
at the time that marriage was the gate to 
worldliness, and I was glad to find a response 
in Paul’s Epistles. Verily, verily, as Paul says, 
those that have wives try to please them. Théy 
think of the things of this world, and not of 
the things of Heaven. They are worldly- 
minded men. Therefore, those that have wives 
ought to be like those who have none. In 
other words, they should discharge their house- 
hold duties ; but should love the Lord above 
all things. They should not be immersed in 
carnality and worldliness, I entered the world 
with ascetic ideas, and my honeymoon was 
spent amid austerities in the house of the Lord. 
From that time I was determined never to sink 
into worldliness. The temptations and allure- 
ments of the world were hateful to me, and I 
said: Heaven save me from these treach- 
erous snares! Paul’s words flashed like 
lightning across my whole heart and soul, and 
I began to realize my destiny more vividly 
from that hour. I was to livein the midst of 
the world, and do my work and fulfill my 
mission there; but I was not to be gathered 
among worldly-minded men. I was destined 
to be a man of faith. I was destined 
and commissioned by God to be a spiritually- 
minded, and not a worldly-minded man. Havy- 
ing thus spoken to me through these emi- 
nent prophets and taught me self-denial and 
asceticism, the Lord took me away from the 
world altogether, and gathered me into his fold 
and into his Church in the spirit. world:. And 
he said unto me: “Iam thy Church and doce 
trine; I am thy creed and thy immortality, 
thy earth, thy Heaven; I am thy family and 








thy habitation, thy food and thy raiment, 
thy treasure here and in Heaven. Believe 











mne in those days, for I was not accustomed 


} to such teachings, to such direet inspira- 


tion. You all believe in the One True God; 
and I too believe in Him. But I say unto 
you I believed ina singularly jealous Divinity in 
those days, and I still cling toa singular The- 
ism. For, if you have faith in God, you have 
faith also in @ distinct Heaven, in a distinct 
and elaborate creed, and you have also a dis- 
tinct system of ethicsto goby. Butall these, 
you should remember, were taken away from 
me. The Lord said I was to have no Heaven, 

but life in himself; no doctrine, no creed, 

but a perennial and perpetual inspiration from 
Heaven. Thus the freedom of my reason 
was completely overcome, and I lost my self- 
will, At three places had [ to sell my freedom. 

I had to sell my freedom to my country and 
then to my church, and all that was left—the 
residue of my independence was swallowed up 
by the all-conquering and all-absorbing grace 
of God. Thus was I sold forever. I had no 
life of my own to lead, no doctrine of my own to 
teach. I had no right to feel, think, or do as 
other independent minds did. When the Lord 
said ‘‘No independence,” he used no qualify- 
ing terms. There was no reservation. I had 
to make an unconditional surrender of myself 
and become a bondsman. I was bound, 
chained, and fettered at the feet of the Lord. 
My doctrines were taken away; my church 
and my house were taken away; and myself 
was destroyed. I was a slave, a prisoner be- 
neath the throne of Heaven. For days and 
months together there was no smile on my 
face. It was all solemn, all dark. The Lord 
had caught me by the hairs of the head, and 
had thrown me headlong into the valley of sor- 
row and tribulation. There was none to ad- 
vise me or show me the right path. There was 
none to say to me, “‘ Read this orthat.” There 
was no one to say, ‘‘Go to Jesus,” “Go to 
Paul.’? I was left to myself. Single-hand- 
ed, I was to work against tremendous odds, 
to conquer my weaknesses and sins. Pray- 
er was my only shield and buckler and 
faith the only key which I had in my hand 
to open the portals of Heaven. If I was sorry, 
I had only to go to my God and say: ‘‘ Lord, 
shall I continue to weep?” If I was burdened 
with iniquity, I had only to cry, to cry unto 
the merciful Father day after day and month 
after month. But the Lord’s mercy, which 
cometh to all, came to me also and promised 
all things. He said unto me that he would 
give unto me not only the truths and joys of 
Heaven, but also all earthly necessaries. Seek 
the Kingdom of God in the first instance, and 
all other things shall be added unto you. I 
wanted nothing else’ but the Kingdom of 
Heaven; but I soon:found I had got everything 
necessary for my temporal as well as spiritual 
welfare. This singular faith in a singularly 
jealous God of Heaven brought me day and 
day nearer to him, and further and further 
from worldliness. Months and years rolled 
away, and I found that the dark places of my 
life were being illumined, and the joys of 
Heaven had taken those places which had been 
given up to sorrows, cares, and anxieties. I 
was no longer a child of sorrow, and burning 
in the midst of tribulation. The benignant 
face of my Father shone forth in my face, and 
his loving kindness wiped off the tears from 
my cheeks, and I was happy. My days were 
pleasant. My ‘nights were no longer nights of 
unrest and trouble; but nights of serenity, 

peace, and joy. My Divinity, the Theist’s 
Divinity, 1 disentangled altogether from the 
meshes of theology and metaphysics, and 
placed him before the eye of faith asa plain, 
real fact for my daily guidance. All my 
prayers were addressed to him; and all my 
knowledge was derived from him, and not 
from books. Some think I am wise ; but they 
are mistaken. Some think I am rich; they, 

too, are mistaken: They are surely and de- 

cidedly misinformed. I am not rich, I am not 
learned, and I have already told you [ am not 
holy. None of these three things haveI. My 
poverty, and so also my learning, is concealed 
in the midst of the comforts and luxuries and 
honors of this world. These do not appertain 
to me; or, rather, they hide my true self. 

My cottage is in the midst of a splendid 
habitation, though I may have to live from 
hand to mouth. My appearance is that of one 
of the wealthiest and richest men in the 

world. I am sure to break down hopelessly if 
I attempt to speak when my feelings are not 
properly roused. Iam all impulse. When I 
am once excited, you will hear burning words. 

I shall speak with power, and I shall certainly 

crush into atoms the most impregnable stong- 
holds of error. My true self must not be iden- 

tified with outward appearances, which are 

only the result of shifting circumstances. 

Whatever the Lord gives to me I am bound to 

accept. Be it riches or penury, { must submit 

to gll the ordinances and dispensations of God. 

If fortune and friends desert me and leave me 

ragged and penniless, I must bear my lot with 

patience. If it be bis pleasure that thousands 

of his valiant soldiers should gather around me, 


in spite of the flash of cannons, to achieve vic- 
tories in the cause of truth and righteousness. 
What the Lord wills, that shall be done. I 
eare not whether Iam poor or rich. I am 
neither poor nor rich. I am not a wise man. 
How can he who scarcely reads two books in 
three hundred and sixty-five days be reckoned 
a wise ora learned man? Yet am I studious. 
ItistrueI study not the books of the West, 
nor the books of the East; but a volume far 
more edifying and valuable than all the books 
of the world is ever before me—the volume of 
human nature itself. It is a most profitable 
and agreeable study. Chapter after chapter 
have I read; but the inexhaustible work of God 
is not finished yet, and is as replete with inter- 
estas ever. I still goon pondering over the 
chapters of the sacred volume; and the Lord 
of Heaven, my Master and teacher, who is 
with me every day, explains word after word, 
phrase after phrase, word after word, syllable 
after syllable. Therefore am I wise. Yet I am 
not wise. Am I eloquent? I never learnt elo- 
cution. I have a wild, uncultured sort of elo- 
quence, which means only emotion. If I am 
excited, I can speak. If I am not, there is 
neither grammar nor sense in what I say and 
you will be struck with the poverty of lan- 
guage. Because it is not my force, my power, 
which then makes me speak; but the Lord’s. If 
the burning words of truth I speak are words 
of mine, I am an impostor. If the Lord 
chooses to speak through my tongue, to him 
must I give all hopor and glory. Then Iam 
all fire, and I can speak not only eloquently, 
but I can speak the words of pure wisdom and 
truth. Leave me to myself and my own re- 
sources, and in a moment the scene changes. 
Left to myself, this man can speak words of 
falsehood, lying, and all that is abominable. 
This man two minutes ago was speaking the 
words of God with power and authority. But 
now he is weak, heartless, and miserable. He 
is dumb and speechless. Believe me, so it is. 

I tell you thetruth. Nothing but the truth. I 

am speaking, and yet [am not speaking. Iam 

nothing. When I am not in my element, I fal- 
ter, even when I am indulging in conversation 
with friends. I cannot even write my letters 
with ease. But give unto me the light and in- 
spiration of Heaven, and I shall speak with 
power which this world cannot conquer. What 
is concealed from the wise is revealed unto a 
babe. Therefore, would I trust Him and re- 
sign myself to Him with child-like simplicity; 
and I would be wise in his wisdom. lam not 
holy; I am not rich; I am not learned. Yet 
have I the one thing needful. I have faith. And 
what sort of faith? That which can be converted 
into bread and water, into philosophy, wisdom, 
and joy. Before the wisdom of faith the 
wisest of men would hide their faces in very 
shame. It is such faith as this which sees God 
everywhere, and evolves truth and purity even 
in this world of impurity. How this Town 
Hall is illuminated just now. Yet in each of 
those lights one may trace the resplendent 
presence of the Lord. It was only because we 
close our eyes that we see not this light, 
Faith can see the Lord immanent in all things 
and pervading the whole universe. Am Ia 
Pantheist? Lam in spirit a pantheist, though 
I hate the doctrines of pantheism. I wish to 
encourage this spirit of pantheism in India. I 
wish to see all men and women in this country 
learn to perceive God everywhere and in all 
objects. Did not Prahlad, that child of devo- 
tion, say, pointing to a pillar: “‘My Living 
God dwelleth in this ; and as the sword cut the 
pillar into two the Almighty, it is said, came 
out of the pillar” ? This is mythology; but this 
is theology, too. For verily the Lord dwelleth 
in every object. If he dwelleth not in all 
space, then we live in vain in this world. 
Of what good is religion if it does not 
teach us to believe in a Deity ever near 
to us? If God is, I should like to see him 
just here. No joke, no dream, uo sophistry 
will help us. The true God of Heaven and 
earth himself must be seen as a present reality. 
If he is not found here, then the down-trodden 
sinner perishes at once, lost in sin. Shall go 
to the clouds and search my God there? Shall 
I go to the hight of the Himalayas to under- 
stand and find him? It is impossible for a poor 
sinner to achieve these impracticable feats, 
My God must himself come into the sinner’s 
cottage and save him, He goes forth not only 
to save, but to seek and save the sinner. The 
Omnipresent Lord is here and everywhere, and 
I have faith in that fact; and, therefore, I 
must not only believe, but Imust use my God, 
AmI not justified in using an Omnipresent 
Deity ? 

If philosophers and theologians, clergymen 
and missionaries say He is everywhere ; if all 
agree in unanimously & of an Omni 
present Deity, why shall I not see himf 
Perish these eyes if they cannot see my God 
in this hall and upon this very table. I 
do not believe in an absentee Lord. Heis 
unto us allan Evyer-present Deity. As I saw 
my God, I naturally asked him where I would 





go to find means of subsistence to satisfy my 














up secular work altogether,” in plain and un- 
mistakeable language. But I said: *‘ Lord, will 
not my family starve, if all means of subsist- 
ence are thus deliberately cut off?’ ‘Talk 
not as an infidel,” wasthe reply. I wasashamed 
of my skepticism. [ was asured that ‘all 
things shall be added unto you.’’ Great stress 
was laid on the word “shall,” implying that 
the promise should be certainly redeemed. A 
solemn assurance, conveyed in and attested, 
who can set aside as untrustworthy? There it 
is, and I have seen every word of it proved and 
demonstrated; and I accept nothing unless it 
is Gemonstrated. Thus I am a positivist in 
spirit, though Iam opposed to positivism. I 
am fond of demonstration. Religion must 
have as strong and sound a basis of evidence 
as Euclid and mathematics, otherwise it can- 
not be acceptable. It must prove that my God 
is here, and that he speaks to me. My positiv- 
ist spirit cannot believe unless it sees and 
hears. The eye and the ear must bear 
witness unto the Lord, and then only can I be- 
lieve. In my creed all precepts begin with a 
Thus saith the Lord.’’ There is no moral in- 
junction for me, but what he hath himself said 
tome. But how do I know his voice? There 
is a ring, a peculiar intonation in the voice of 
the Lord. Those who have heard it often can 
recognize it at once. Six, eight, ten times 
have I heard it, so that, when I hear my Lord 
say ‘‘ Thou shalt say the truth to all men,” I 
do not ask,in a skeptical spirit: “Who has 
spoken these words?’ Is it a phantom of the 
imagination, or some departed spirit, or my dis- 
eased intellect? It was my God who said tome 
long ago: ‘* Thou shalt become a Theist.” It 
was he who said: ‘Thou shalt give up all 
secular work, and take no, thought for the 
morrow.”’ 
It was he who said to me: Thou shalt lead a 
simple life and devote it to missionary work. 
He has spoken to me often and‘often; and 
every time it was a demonstration—a clear, 
positive demonstration—of a mathematical 
character. If you are prepared to accept these 
truths and principles, go and accept them. 
But take them not unless they are demonstra- 
ted in your lives, just in the same way as they 
have been demonstrated in my own case. I 
can assure you I havea peculiarly positivist 
type of faith, and I wish to see that faith estab- 
lished in others. I am myself a positivist in 
my love of demonstration, and I wish to en- 
courage that spirit in all of you. Never accept 
anything as true unless it is proved by God 
himself to be true. And as regards Jesus 
Christ, and Paul, and John the Baptist, the 
Lord will lead you to them, and verify them 
spiritually, not historically. You speak of his- 
tory. I hate history. I abhor these places 
where dead men’s bones are gathered. Those 
dismal] and dark places I abominate and detest. 
The spirit of Christ came to me, and not an ab- 
straction or ideal thing. I was not reading 
history in the Gospels when these three great 
prophets came to me, or they would not have 
electrified me as they did. The Bible has never 
of itself animated or inspired any one, nor can 
it. But the Spirit of God converts its dead let- 
ters into living forms. The characters record- 
ed there are dumb and lifeless; but, awakened 
by the Holy Spirit, they start up pictured. Can 
things pictured upon canvas or written upon 
paper give life and salvation? No. The his- 
torical characters that came to me were all fire. 
Their spirits’ forcibly entered my soul. Could 
I resist them? Could I cast them away as mere 
dead men’s shadows in history or as meta- 
physical abstractions? There they were. 
There they are with me, in me; always 
in my blood andin my bones. The prophets 
dwell. Therefore, to me it is all demonstration. 
You may go in the same way to God himself, 
and he will reveal to you his Kingdom. If you 
wish to see God with your eyes, if you wish to 
hear him, pray. I have not heard and seen all 
that can be heard and seen; but I hope to see 
more fully hereafter. I trust that all things 
shall be revealed unto me and unto you in the 
fullness of time. The Lord’s inspiration shall 
satisfy our understanding and remove all our 
doubts and misgivings. I am encouraged ; 
more than that, I am satisfied. I am delighted 
and enraptured. I have the spirit of a mystic 
in me; but the creed of mysticism I abjure. 
Though living in the nineteenth century, I go 
baek tothe mystic age to drink of the pure 
fountains of Yoga communion there. I go to 
the Aryan Yogas of ancient India to learn con- 
templation. I go into my inner consciousness 
and close the windows of the soul. ‘It is all 
dark. Absolute silence reigns there. “The 
object of the outward world I see not, My 
heart prayerfully leans upon the bosom of the 
Lord. My friend, the friend of sinners, reveals 
him the fountain of sweet joy. Oh! the joys of 
heavenly communion! How the feeble lights 
and splendors of the world ‘vanish. Self ‘and 
the world are all lost in the sweets of mystic 
devotion! -I have been asked to protest against 
this mysticism. I have been asked ‘to banish 
this mysticism from my soul. Banish Heaven 
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hunger and thirst. To the banks? To a | from my soul? Shall I banish my happiness | cause I uphold is to protest against the dispens- | to blame for having tanght me and constrained 
mercantile office? The Lord told me, ‘Give | from my soul? ShaJl I make joy an exile? 


Gather together sorrows and darkness in my 
soul? Icannot do so. Mystic to the end of 
the chapter I shall remain. My God makes 
this mysticism in my heart prosper and flourish. 
If mysticism is seeing God, in believing that 
God exists, because mathematical and historic- 
al, then Iam a mystic in the teuest sense of 
the word, because he has said so. Seeing and 
enjoying the Lord, and, as he says, the inner 
spirit, the all-pervading spirit of holiness goes 
into the soul. 

Then, again, 1 am a scientist. I am for 
all science—for a full explanation of the 
phenomena of Nature— mental science, 
physical and moral science. I honor Huxley 
and Darwin, and all other men who by their 
skill are qualified to develop the resources of 
the universe. Let them all show the won- 
ders of the Creator. They are aiding me and 
my work—the work of the world’s salva- 
tion. Unconscious of what they are doing, 
they are only adding to the Theist’s faith, 
knowledge ; only adding to your wisdom and 
joy. The fire, though earthly, is heavenly. It 
is a small fire; but the Lord goes out of these 
little things to accomplish and achieve the 
wonders of this moral world. He converteth 
a sinner into aregenerated soul. I say to my- 
self that, if there is anything in my Church 
which is opposed to science, rather let the 
Church perish than science perish and the 
so-called creed of life. Let these perish 
and perish forever! May the Lord God 
Almighty abolish and annihilate this Church 
if it be an enemy of science! I will give 
up all my mysticism, my daily communion 
with God, my asceticism, my everything, 
if it can be proved that these are opposed 
to science and contrary to the revela- 
tions of Nature. The God of Science is my 
God. He who in all ages works wonders 
and continually exhibits his wisdom, power, and 
love throughout the amplitudes of Nature. 
All science is religion, and all religion is 
science. There is as much science in prayer as 
in the locomotive engine; as much science 
in inspiration as in the microscope, and the 
telegraph wire, and the latest inventions 
of science. Thus pantheism and mysticism, 
science and positivism, are with me. Panthe- 
ism and mysticism are things of Asia; while 
positivism and all the sciences of the day are 
from Europe. Mychurch isan Asiatic church. 
I am in my very bones and blood, in the very 
constitution of my soul, essentially an Asiatic. 
As an Asiatic, I would encourage and vindicate 
devotion to the extent of mystic communion. 
But here, you will probably say, there is no 
harmonious development. It is all prayer and 
contemplation, and no work, I say there is 
harmony. If I am mystical, am I not practical 
too? Iam practical as an Englishman. IfI 
am Asiatic in devotion, I am a European in 
practical energy. My creed is not dreamy sen- 
timentalism; not quietism; not imagination. 
Energy? Yes. I have that in a very great 
measure in my character and in my church. 
It is the vigor and energy of the Englishman 
or the American. My church is a vast Europe- 
an church, full of resolution, heroism, 
strength, and vivacity. My church has in it 
all the elements of European practical life. 
It encourages education, social reformation, 
political elevation, the improvement of women, 
the promotion of cheap journalism, the ad- 
vancement of science and material prosperity. 
Like a mighty river, the stream of national 
devotion comes into my church from the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, the pantheistic 
books and mystic volumes of ancient India. 
None can, none should resist this torrent. But 
in my church warm devotion and practical en- 
thusiasm are commingled. Can I forget that I 
have been brought up in English schools and 
colleges, and that I have received an essential- 
ly Western training? I cannot indulge in 
dreams. I must work. I cannot be a drone. 
I must be a busy bee, always gathering sweets 
from all sorts of flowers in the Heavenly 
Father’s garden, 

I have shown you my exact position. I have 
shown you all the elementsin my church. I 
have portrayed itsmany-sided character. This 
church, I believe, is destined to bring about 
the reformation and regeneration of my coun- 
trymen. The Lord wills thus. 

Friends and countrymen, all that I have said 
can be proved and demonstrated at any time. 
Truth harmonizes with all truth, and I am 
nothing if not a scientist and a philosophist. I 
have the purest regard for modern philosophy 
and science, and I have the purest regard for 
the civilization of the nineteenth century ; but 
I must at the same time try to be true and 
faithful to all that is great and glorious in 
the antiquities of my own beloved India. For 
the last twenty years have I fought in the 
eause of God and of India. But men have 
attempted to prove that I have been guided by 
my own imagination, reason;' and intellect. 
Under this conviction they have from time to 
time protested against my preceedings. They 
should remember that to protest against the 





atiotis: of God Almighty, the God of all Truth 
and Holiness. I will make no secret of this, 
for I believe that my life is identified with my 
mission, and that remonstrances and protests 
cannot make me swerve from it. You may go 
on protesting against every little thing in my 
life which seems unreasonable to you ; you may 
protest against my abstaining from animal 
food; you may protest against my walking 
barefooted in the streets of Calcutta ; you may 
protest against my making no provision for the 
morrow. Go on saying so all you have got to 
say against me. An adverse criticism I shall 
tolerate. Go and publish in all the newspapers 
in India my shortcomings and foibles, my 
errors and iniquities ; proclaim me an impos- 
tor and a man sold to untruth and sin, and 
to wine and sensuality, and all manner of 
falsehood and lying. The Lord will vindi- 
eate his truth and the character of those 
who put their trust in him. As for your 
hostility, [am not concerned about it. For, 
verily, I have no enemy on earth. None. 
I emphatically say so. Those who profess to 
be my enemies are advocating my cause and 
going about preaching my ideas and principles. 
They hold in their hands my banners. I see 
their lives, I watch their movements, and, with 
a smile, I say to myself; Why, this is all my 
own self reproduced. It is curious, but true, 
that my adversaries—those most inimical to 
me — hgve unconsciously adhered to my prin- 
ciples. The Lord has made them my friends 
in spite of themselves. There is.no serious en- 
mity; yet they will call themselves my enemies. 
So much the better; because those who would 
otherwise never accept my truths would read- 
ily grasp them. If presented by men profess- 
ing to be my enemies, they will be detected. If 
my friends preach those truths, they would 
not, perhaps, be welcomed in certain quarters ; 
and, hence, my so-called enemies should go 
there and advocate my cause effectively. My 
truths, have I said? By my truths I mean the 
essential truths of my life, which the Lord has 
communicated to me and commissioned me to 
preach to my countrymen, These truths | call 
my truths. Surely, they cannot be my truths 
in the vulgar sense of the word. I know not 
my. Where is my? Where is this self? It 
does not exist. Long since has this little bird 
“I” soared away from this sanctuary, I know 
not where, never to return again. My ‘self’? 
has long since been annihilated by my God. I 
have naught that is mine. Neither gold nor 
silver have I; nor is there any truth which is 
mine, as opposed to or distinguished from yours 
and God's. If it is God’s truth I preach, it is 
in your heart. ‘In the heart of educated India 
ithas found aplace. It will not be possible 
for you now to efface or eradicate it. There it 
has gone into the depths of India’s nationality, 
never again to be uprooted. The spirit of 
truth I have been so long teaching 
has silently, quietly, and almost imper- 
ceptibly leavened the heart of educated 
India. Men know not whence or how it 
comes. It is a wonder and a marvel that, 
in spite of civilization, there is 80 much spirit- 
uality growing up in the midst of young 
Bengal and young India. Take away this 
Brahmo Church, take away this grand 
Theistic organization, and what is left? No 
spirituality.- It is all secular education and 
material prosperity. Go where you will—to 
Bombay, to Madras, to Calcutta, to the Pun- 
jab, to Assam--and you will find numerous 
smal temples like small lights glimmering 
here and there. When they gather their 
forces together and concentrate their light 
all India shall be illuminated by a general and 
mighty blaze. This living faith is not con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity or Moham- 
medanism or Hinduism. It is religion pure 
and simple. It is the religion of love, the re- 
ligion of the Living God. I see it flourishing 
everywhere. Daily it grows, with the aid 
of friends, as well as enemies. For twenty 
years I haye been subjected to trials and per- 
secutions of no ordinary kind. Have com- 
passion upon me, my countrymen. Do not 
trample upon this man. I have told you I 
ama sinner; yetam I commissioned by God 
to preach certain truths, To give my coun- 
try these truths is my life’s peculiar mission. 
So long as I am alive, I must do this work. 
Shall I disown my mission and perjure myself? 
To do so would be to sacrifice my life and God's 
truth. In doing this work, 1 am confident 
I have not done anything that is wrong. 
I have tried to do the Lord’s will; not 
mine. I have ever proved consistent with 
myself and preserved the integrity of my 
destmy. The Lord of Heaven knows I have 
done all that lies in my power to fulfill the 
mission imposed by him upon me. How inde- 
pendently do those around me maintain their 
ideas and privileges! But I have no religious 
freedom. Iam not responsible for the truths 
I have to preach, I say this fearlessly and in 
the presence of this great Town-Hall assembly. 
Surely, Iam not to blame for anything which I 
may have done under Heaven’s injunction. If 
anyone is to blame, the Lord God of Heaven is 





me to do certain things for the good of my 
country. Under his command I have done so ; 
and I will do ten thousand similar things, so 
long ‘as I live. The Lord God is Our Father in 
Heaven, and when a sinner, like a little child, 
says unto him, “Lord, save me,” wil] the 
Lord mock his sufferings and sins? And when 
he asks for bread, will the Lord give him a 
stone? The Lord cannot do this. If you say 
these things are mine, and not the Lord’s, then 
I say, No, I know a higher self and a lower 
self, and I can draw the line of demarcation 
between the two. You may hate my vices; 
but my higher self, implanted in me by Divin- 
ity, working, speaking, and moving in him 
and through him, you cannot resist. My mis- 
sion none can resist, for that is of God. You 
go into the world to establish schools, to found 
churches, to distribute alms. You have your 
peculiar ideas and vocation. I have my ideas 
and my vocation. If you admit these ideas, 
then you admit me into your own mind. I 
have gone there already and found a place 
there, and you cannot expel me. For twenty 
years you have been with me, and you cannot 
banish me now. I have taken hold of the 
muscles and nerves of your frame, of the affec- 
tions and sympathies of your heart. There I 
am with the God of Love and Mercy. He will 
save you. 

I have indulged in egotism this even- 
ing, gentlemen; but I ask your pardon 
and indulgence. It is only the pressure of 
public opinion that has brought me here 
to explain my character and conduct, Am 
Ia prophet? No.’ Am Iasingular man? Yes. 
Can you wrest India from me? Can you, my 
countrymen, violently wrest away from me 
glorious and beloved India? That is impossi- 
ble. I hold my ground, and, with my valiant 
co-adjutors around me, my proved and tried 
co-adjutors, [ will hold the Citadel of Truth 
and will not give it up. Can I give it up, my 
Lord? CanI give up India, and still live? I 
cannot. The whole of my life-blood that is in 
me will dry up in a moment if I am cut off 
from my mission. I have no life apart from 
my Father's work. I have no earthly concerns 
to attend to, no property to manage, no source 
of income to look to. My family and children 
are all in the hands of my church, and my 
earthly @ossessions. Either India or death. 
Kither patriotism or infidelity. I have no other 
alternative. Do you wish to transform me into 
an infidel by your remonstrances? Would you 
have me reject God and Providence, and listen 
to your dictates, in preference to his insptra- 
tion? Keshub Chunder Sen cannot do it, will 
not do it. I must do the Lord’s will. Man’s 
creed, man’s counsel I will not follow ; but will 
trust and serve the Lord. 
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Mauaria is one of the popular words of 
the age, It seemsto satisfy the longings of 
most mortals to have a decorous name for any 
ailment they may have. It is at present the 
most convenient password in the possession of 
the medical faculty. When puzzled over this 
or that symptom, it generally seems satisfac- 
tory to the patient to inform him that he has a 
slight touch of the malaria. More indescrib- 
able, unclassified, undiagnosticated ills are hud- 
dled under this name than under any one term 
used between the doctors and thelaity. The 
latter have become so familiar with it that often 
they do not hesitate to make their own diagno- 
sis, and to inform you that they are suffering 
from the malaria, They have about as definite 
views of the thing as one of my dull neighbors, 
who recently informed me that he had a touch 
of the Bright disease. 

* Malus’? means bad, and the whole word 
means bad air; so that, taken in the generic 
or general sense, it ‘s altogether naughty. Only 
we insist that all bad air is not the malaria, and 
that everything bad in undefined disease is not 
meant to be included in the word. Lately a 
city patient had been pronounced to be out of 
health from malaria ; but close examination re- 
vealed a local enlargement in the region of the 
liver, caused by a gall-stone as large as a wal- 
nut. 

We would on no occasion and in no wise 
make light of chills and fever— 

“Chills that set the bones to aching, 

Giving them an earthquake shaking; 

Causing every tooth to chatter, 

Like bones shaken on a platter; 

Twisting all the joints about 

With a wrench that makes you shout, 

Climax of all earthly ills ' 

Are these racking fever chills.” 
But, first of all, we would insist that malaria 
is a definite thing. It is a declared result of 
the reception of sir laden with a specific parti- 
cle, which produces distinct symptoms in the 
buman ‘being. Unless this well-defined class 
of symptoms can be thoroughly made out, 
neither the person nor the doctor has any right 
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sae ent of periodicity is so distinct in 
this disease that it enters into all the forms of 
intermittent and remittent attack. These are 
called, by way of eminence, periodic fevers. 
The same element of periodicity abides in ma- 
laria so long as we have to deal with it, and not 
with its results. When we have to deal with 
it, no treatment is more decided and effective, 
In fact, we often test whether a disease is 
malarial by giving the specific, and if it does 
not have the effect safely conclude that mala- 
ria is not the cause. When we have to deal 
with the results of malaria, we have to deal 
not with malaria, but with organs ora system 
which must seek reparation through other re- 
medial resources, quite independent of the orig- 
inal cause of lesion or impairment of function. 
Malaria can seldom be asserted to be the ex- 
citing cause of invalidity unless the person has 
previously had a distinct form of the fever, 
followed at intervals not longer than a year 
with some recurrent form of a periodic charac- 
ter. The difference betwen post hoc and 
propter hoc is good here, as well as in logic. 
All the vagaries of ailment must not be con- 
nected with a previous intermittent, unless a 
close analysis is able to establish the connec- 
tion. After a somewhat faithful watchfulness 
over malaria and its literature, we are quite 
prepared to say that, if you will exclude chills 
and fever and distinct remittent fever, not one- 
half of the people who tell you they are suffer- 
ing from malaria are suffering from any such 
thing. 

Dyspepsia, wrong methods of work and 

play, and the various indiscretions of hurried 
American life have their thousand and one 
ills, which must not be packed upon this beast 
of burden, who is both a scapegrace and a 
scapegoat. No one who has ever seen that 
wonderful picture of Malaria in the Luxem- 
borg but will insist that the thing is as definite 
as it is direful. Nor will any one who watches 
the confirmed periodicity of malarial compli- 
cations doubt that he ought tobe able to de- 
fine accurately why certain symptoms are 
called malarial. It is important to insist upon 
this accuracy, because just now malaria is so 
fashionable a name. We believe very many 
localities are suffering in reputation which do 
not deserve to be recognized as malarial in any 
forbidding sense. : 

There is another view that is very comforting 

as to real malaria. There isno class of ailment 
that so admits of preventive treatment, or in 
which @ pevcdic attack followed upa suffi- 
cient length of time by treatment is so sure to 
effect cure. It is one of the most unpardon- 
able of diseases. Recurrence of attack is 
almost always the result of failure to protect 
from recurrence by a period of continuous 
dosing. We are quite aware of the persistency 
of tendency in those who have not fortified 
themselves after the first exposure. But even 
with such a thorough course of treatment in- 
sures eradication. Acclimatization also does 
occur, although the same persons may contract 
a fever and ague by extended change of local- 
ity. é 

Still another view is exceedingly comforting 
as to our power over malaria. While the 
specific germ or pollen or infective particle has 
not been caught or identified, yet the occasions 
and conditions of malaria are better understood 
than those of almost any other disease. 

There are physicians who would not fear to 
take the contract to rid Staten Island of any 
trace of malaria, if only, with the engineers, 
they could be permitted to carry out the known 
methods of securing the result. The bearing 
of decaying vegetation, moisture, and ineffect- 
ive drainage are definite enough for us to pred- 
icate thereupon our sanitary security. ‘There 
are enough facts to-day in the possession of 
physicians and engineers to show what a great 
appreciation of public health could be made by 
the carrying out of systematic methods of de- 
liverance. Drainage and culture are the great 
resources of art. They imitate that method by 
which Nature has her water-sheds and her rank 
vegetation, and which wondrously succeed in 
their compensatory methods. We are not of 
those who believe all the United States to be 
malarial where there is good soil, or that every 
other invalid we meet has the malaria, although 
it is far more curable than most of the chronic 
ailments with which we have to deal. Forgive 
us if we have spoiled your pet reason for going 
to the White Mountains or the Adirondacks. 
Please go on; but do not come back to your 
New York or Jersey home talking about hay- 
ing been away to escape malaria. 





THE reports from Memphis are now of the 
most unfavorable kind. It is stated that the 
fever has become epidemic, and the inhabit- 
ants are deserting the city as speedily as posst- 
ble, Seventeen new cases are reported at the 
present writing, and on Sunday there were 
four more deaths. Business is nearly all sus- 
pended and the authorities are sending away 
the poor. Much excitement prevails at all the 
neighboring towns along the Mississippi. 
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CoLor-BLINDNESS has probably existed from 
the beginning ; and a fair argument has been 


made to show that we should speak not of the 


sightless, but of the color-blind Homer. It is, 
however, only two hundred years since the first 
instance of this defect was recorded in English 
physiology. In 1684 Dr. Tuberville reported 
to the Royal Society: ‘“‘ A maid two-and-twenty 
years old came to me from Banbury, who could 
see very well, but no color besides black and 
white.”? A clear enough case ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, no particulars are given. Then comes a 
long break in the history of color-blindness. 
In 1777 Joseph Huddart describes an unmis- 
takable case of red-blindness. The subject 
was a shoemaker, named Harris, of Cumber-' 
land, who observed, when young, that “other 
children could discern cherries on a tree by 
some pretended difference of color, though he 
could only distinguish them from the leaves 
by their difference of size and shape.” Harris 
had two brothers in the same predicament as 
himself; and it may be noted here that the 
heredity of this defect is now well proven. 
Professor Wilson says: “It seems that every 
decided case of color-blindness implies the 
existence of another case of equal or similar 
severity in the person of a relative.” 

The next case of color-blindness is the well- 
known one of John Dalton, the celebrated En- 
glish chemist, whose description, published in 
1794, was the first detailed and accurate ac- 
count: of it, and called the attention of the 
public to the question of its comparative fre- 
quency. His own name has been given to the 
defect, though inaccurately; for Dalton was 
unable only to perceive red, whereas other 
color-blind persons may fail to see any one or 
two of the three primary colors or even all 
of them. Instead of “Daltonism’’ and ‘‘a 
Daltonian,”’ the terms ‘‘ color-blindness’’ and a 
*eolor-blind,’’ or their equivalents, are now 
generally used in the northern languages. 

Since the time of Dalton there have been 
many investigators of this subject, among 
whom Seebeck, Wilson, Favre, of Lyons, 
Helmholtz, and Holmgren are among the 
most important names; and Dr. Jeffries, of 
Boston, has just published a good book upon 
color-blindness—mainly, indeed, summatory of 
previous researches, but giving also the results 


of his own. The frequency of this defect, 
thanks to these numerous observers, is now 


pretty well established. From a total of about 
40,000 examinations upon the white races, it 
appears that the percentage of color-blindness 
among males is three per cent. The ladies will 
be glad to learn that among females the per- 
centage is but one-quarter of one per cent. 
Color-blindness, in a word, is twelve times as 
common among boys and men as among girls 
and women; and this for some reason as yet 
unexplained. The better education of women 
in the names of colors does not account for the 
difference, for in the tests applied no mention 
is made of the numes of colors. The tests are 
made by Holmgren’s method, that of matching 
colors. A pile of worsteds, one hundred and 
fifty in number and no two shades alike, is 
placed upon a table in full light. A pure shade 
of green or red is laid aside, and the person 
tested is asked to match it with other shades of 
green or red. The red-blind will confidently 
match it with a green or a gray of equal lumin- 
osity. He cannot see the red as red. He can 
onl; <ce it as light and shade. Light and 
shade, however, he discriminates with wonder- 
ful accuracy—with more accuracy, indeed, than 
the normal-eyed discriminate them. A prom- 
ising student of the Royal Academy in London 
was allowed to take home a portrait by Titian 
to copy. His work, says Dr. Jeffries, ‘‘ was 
perfect, as far as light and shade went; but in 
pea-green. He finally became an engraver.” 
And as an engraver the color-blind artist has a 
positive advantage over his fellows; for the 
colors in which he is deficient are perfectly 
“translated,” by his defect and without any 
trouble on his part, into light and shade. A 
color-blind salesman quicker ‘than another 
can match a shade of red ribbon or worsted— 
so long, that is, as he has the parce) of red rib- 
bons or worsteds to work from; but give him 
the box of green or gray, and he will match the 
red from among them, quite unsuspectingly. 
But how does this happen? To ask this is 
to ask what is the essential nature of color- 
blindness ; and the answer, thanks to the pres- 
ent state of the theory of the subject, is one 
that is not hard to understand. Thomas 
Young’s theory of vision, long neglected and but 
of late years restored to favor by the advocacy 
and the researches of Helmholtz, offers a beau- 
tiful solution of the questions involved. In 
brief, that theory recognizes three primary or 
elementary colorse—red, green, and violet; and 
three corresponding kinds of nerve-fibers in the 
normal optic nerve. The stimulation of these 
fibers produces respectively the sensation of 
red, green, or violet. The red perceptive fibers 
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are stimulated by light of the greatest wave- 
length ; the violet hy the le it these three 
stimuli interact. “Each one’ éxeites all of the 
other nerve-fibers in a greater or less degree. 
| ' The seven colors of the spectrum, and an in- 
finite number of! intermediate colors besides,’ 
are all formed by the blending of the primary 
, Colors in the various ratios. These ratios are 
represented, at any given point in the scale, 
by the comparative hights of the three curves 
or waves upon @ perpendicular drawn through 
the point in question, and the hight of that 
perpendicular will represent the comparative 
brightness or luminosity of the corresponding 
color. 

Analyzing thus the composition of the spec- 
tral colors, it will be seen that each and every 
one of them has init some admixture of all 
three primary colors. There is no such thing 
as pure red, green, or violet in the spectrum. 
To the eye, therefore, that cannot see red, red 
is subtracted from each and every other color 
in the spectrum, and he sees no color exactly 
as the normal-eyed see it. Beginning at the 
left of the spectrum, where the disturbance of 
colors would be greatest, what does the red- 
blind actually see? Instead of red; he sees a 
green of low luminosity—a faint green. Going 
to the right upon the scale, he sees, instead of 
yellow, a strongly luminous green, into which 
violet enters slightly. At the point where the 
green is strongest he will see a still more in- 
tense but a whitish green; and his blue will be 
somewhat more luminous than that of the 
normal-eyed. Finally, he will see violet nearly 
as the rest of us do, the amount of red enter- 
ing into this spectral color being inappreciable. 
The white of the red-blind is the “‘ combination 
of these two primary colors in a determinate 
proportion ’’—of green and violet, namely—and 
it correspohds to the blue-gray of normal 
vision. In like manner, we can analyze the 
vision of the green-blind and of the violet- 
blind; and their own experience, so far as they 
are able to communicate it to us, bears out the 
theory by which it is explained. 

But how does it happen that a defect at once 
so common and so radical is so often con- 
cealed even from the subject of it? How can 
arailway guard, who is absolutely unable to 
distinguish red from green, as such, signal for 
years, and correctly, with red and green lan- 
terns, before any casualty has resulted from 
his defect? This hes happened repeatedly, 
and the explanation is this: In the first place, 
the color-blind have a specially acute percep- 
tion of light and shade, as has been said; and 
by this a railway guard wil) tell a red lantern 
from a green one when he does not see any dif- 
ference in color. The accident comes about, 
in such a case, when the luminosity of the 
green light is obscured by rain or snow or 
dust. Second, the color-blind observe and 
learn a hundred discriminating circumstances 
other than color, just as the totally blind culti- 
vate their sense of hearing far beyond that of 
other people. Third, the imperfect and imper- 
fectly learned nomenclature of even common 
colors offers a constant excuse for the slips 
that the color-blind may make in speaking. 
And when we remember that half a dozen 
phrases—the blue sky, the green grass, the red 
bricks, the brown earth, and so on—make up 
the most necessary references in our common 
speech to color, we may see how easily this de- 
fect may escape notice. 

Color-blindness is the source of so much 
destruction of life and property, especially at 
sea, through the liability to confound red and 
green signals, that in most European countries 
examinations of railway and marine officials 
are now required upon this point. 

It may be added that color-blindness is 
usually congenital, and always in such case 
incurable, being dependent upon the lack of 
an orgen ; that it is sometimes caused by acci- 
dent, especially by railroad accidents, and 
sometimes by overstraining the eyes. The 
case of a sea-captain is recorded who became 
suddenly red-blind while busy upon some 
worsted work in the deficient light of the 
entrance to his cabin. 

The best works upon this subject that are 
accessible to our public are the Smithsonian 
Institution translation of Professor Holmgren’s 
last work, in the ‘“‘Report for 1877,” and Dr. 
Jeffries’s recent book, based upon Holmgren’s, 
and entitled ‘* Color-Blindness.” 





Pror. Guror finds that the Southern Cats- 
kills, or the “‘Shandakins,” are higher than 
the group commonly visited, rising into peaks 
in some cases over 4,000 feet high. The region 
is an elevated plateau, exhibiting a serfes of 
long approximately parallel ranges, trending 
northwest and southeast, or at right angles to 
the usual course of Appalachian ridges. The 
highest summits consist of the Waverly sand- 
stone, the lowest of the Carboniferous series. 
About forty outliers of this formation are rep- 
resented as existing in the Catskill area of the 
official geological map of New York, upon 
Prof. ‘Whitefield’s map at the Central Park 
Museum. 
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Stenorn CasTELLani has just published his 
report to the Italian Government of the gold- 
smjths’ work of the Paris Exhibition. It 
ought to be translated into English, as it is of 
great value. He treats of the history of jewelry 
from the earliest wo.k of Egypt; as typical of 
which, ‘he selects the treasure of Queen 
Aahhotep, about B, C. 1600. He shows the 
Egyptian character of the ornaments repre- 
sented as worn by kings in the Nineveh reliefs, 


‘as well as those found in tombs of Cyprus, 
,Rhodes, and Etruria, all of Phenician work- 


manship. It was the Phoenicians who invented 
the art of covering surfaces of gold with minute 
grains of the same metal, attached with won- 
derful uniformity; an art lost until Castellani 
himself reinvented it, in imitating ancient 
works of art. Castellani notes the purity of 
the lines in the best periods of Hellenic art, 
as contrasted with the work of the gold- 
smiths of Etruria, and later of the Roman 
and Byzantine times, who aimed rather at 
sumptuous effects than real elegance—a fault 
which has controlled this art even down to the 
present day. In this connection, he regrets the 
popularity of brilliants in France, the costliness 
of which makes the jeweler’s work little more 
than the framing of a picture. A result is that 
‘purely artistic goldsmith’s work hardly exists 
in France,”” The modern school is character- 
ized by sumptuous, massive works in gold, with 
or without jewels, executed with geometrical 
precision. They lack design; but owe their 
attraction to their air of ‘‘ comfortable luxury.” 
“The famous house of Tiffany,’’ says Reginald 
Stuart Poole, in The Academy, from whose re- 
view we condense, “is chosen to represent 
American work. An interesting part of its die- 
play was a series of fac-similes of the treasury 
of Curium, in Cyprus, the work of Italian art- 
ists. The special merit of the American jeweler 
lies in work in which silver is varied by other 
metals. The ideas are Chinese and Japanese 
and the result most elegant. The acknowl- 
edgment that the good work and exquisite 
taste of the transatlantic jeweler make him a 
formidable rival of his brethren of the Old 
World is of good augury for America in form- 
ing the taste, for which Tiffany has no small 
influence.” The jewelry of Russia is con- 
demned by Castellani. The Norway filigree 
work he regards as superior to that of Genoa. 
The jewelry of Austria was vulgar and in- 
artistic. The hope for a better future lies in 
the Industrial Museum of Vienna, which will 
drive out the coarse style of jewelry, crowded 
with Bohemian garnets and turquoise. The 
Swiss art is low. He has words of appreciation 
for the Italian school, which the Castellani 
family really founded and which has had so 
great an influence abroad. He points out the 
dangers from discordant elements and the 
caprice of fashion. 


...-The Saxons are, as is well known, in 
their vast majority, Lutherans ; but their reign- 
ing house is Roman Catholic. In Dresden 
there is at the present tfme an industrial exbi- 
bition, and in it happened to be exhibited two 
elegant statuettes of Luther and Melanchthon, 
Prince George of Saxony, the brother of the 
king and heir presumptive, was to visit the 
exhibition, and the committee in their wisdom 
thought fit to notify tothe exhibitor of these 
two statuettes that they must be withdrawn 
for the day, in order not to offend the Prince’s 
religious sentiment. The exhibitor very natur- 
ally withdrew them altogether. 


..--The July number of Appleton’s Art Jour- 
nal contains as ita steel engravings a portrait of 
the late E. M. Ward, R. A., and one of his pic- 
tures, ‘Napoleon at the Prison of Nice,” 
which was purchased by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Another is “‘The Old Noblesse in the 
Conciergerie,” a striking pleture by W. H. 
Fisk. The continuation of the series of wood 
engravings of furniture, ete, of the Paris Ex- 
hibition is of much value and interest. An- 
other article is illustrated with figures of Egyp- 
tian scenes. 


..--Among the pictures in the French Salon 
of 1879 is the ‘‘ Battle of Saratoya,' by Du- 
maresq. lt really represents the surrender of 
Burgoyne. The figures of Gates and Burgoyne, 
as they confront each other, are given with 
much force. We presume it is painted to fill 
an American order. 

seeelt is stated that Millais received £1,000 
for his portrait of Mr. Gladstone, The com 
mission was from the Agnew picture dealers 
who have resold the picture to the Duke of 
Westminster for twelve hundred guineas, re- 
taining the copyright. 

...-An interesting piece of docorative work 
is going on in the octagonal hal] of the French 
Astronomical Observatory at Paris. The eight. 
walls will each contain a fresco portrait of one 
of the more celebrated French astronomers. 


.s.-The Florentine sculptor, Signor Cesare 
Fantocchiotti, has just completed a fine 
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Personalities. 


Tre following resolutions in honor of 
William Lloyd Garrison were written by John 
Bright and adopted by the Cobden Club of 
London recently, and will be engrossed op vel- 
lum and presented to Mr. Garrison’s family : 
“The committee of the Cobden Club have 
heard with deep regret of the death of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the friend of the Negro. His 
life has been devoted to the service of justice 
and freedom. The black man owes him lasting 
gratitude, for he mainly created the conditions 
which made Negro slavery in the United States 
of America impossible and Negro freedom cer- 
tain. The white man owes him thanks for the 
lesson he has taught him—that the persistent 
labors of humble men in a righteous cause have 
promise of success. A great nation will reckon 
him among the noblest of her sons, for he led 
the way to that freedom which by her Consti- 
tution was intended to be and which is now the 
possession of all her children. The committee 
of the Cobden Club wish by this resolution to 
place on record the expression of their rever- 
ence for the life and their sorrow for the death 
of one of the most eminent among the honor- 
ary members of the Club.” 





’....A writer in Andrew's American Queen has 
been to some labor to compile a long list of the 
American ladies who have married English, 
French, and German noblemen. Countess 
Choiseufl de Praslin, of France, was Miss 
Forbes, daughter of Mr. Paul Forbes, of New 
York. Lady Randolph Churchill, of England, 
was Miss Jerome, daughter of Mr, Leonard W. 
Jerome, of New York. Lady Vernon Harcourt, 
of England, and Lady Brinsley Sheridan, of En- 
gland, are both daughters of the late John 
Lothrop Motley, formerly American minister 
to England. Baroness Von Klenck, of Ger- 
many, was Miss Lawrence, daughter of the 
Hon. William B. Lawrence, of Newport, R. I. 
Viscountess Vilian XIV, wife of the former 
secretary of the Belgian Legation at Washing- 
ton, was Miss Gordon, daughter of Mr, W. J. 
Gordon, and was married in this city in Novem- 
ber, 1878. Baroness Geoffrey, whose husband 
Was many years French ambassador to China, 
was Miss Riggs, daughter of Mr. Elisha Riggs, 
the Washington banker. Thereare about forty 
more given. 


.---Professor Boyesen relates that shortly 
before Bayard Taylor died he told him that he 
had frequently thought of writing his auto- 
biography, and that were it not for his “ Life 
of Goethe” he should be tempted to begin it at 
ence. “I think it would be @ very easy and 
delightful task,’’ he is quoted as: saying. ‘I 
have always been in the habit of writing elab- 
orate descriptions to my wife of whatever has 
happened to me during her absence; and thus 
a great many important incidents of my life 
have been chronicled. She has kept all of my 
letters, and, as everything is very clearly and 
coherently written, I ghink my biographer, 
whether it be myself or some one else, will not 
encounter much difficulty in recording the 
latter half of my life.” 


++. There is an old lady residing in Windham 
County, Ct., who is ninety-three years old this 
month. She remembers the death of George 
Washington, and repeated a few days since the 
following verse of a dirge sung to his memory 
in the village school at the hour his funeral 
occurred : 

“ What solemn sounds the ear invade, 
That wraps the land in sorrow's shade! 
From Heaven the awful mandate files; 
The Father of his Country dies.” 

...-8ir Rowland Hill, the author of the 
uniform system of penny postage in Great 
Britain, is stfil living at Hamstead, near Lon- 
don, aged eighty-three; and on June 5th the 
freedom of the city, encased in a costly gold 
casket, was formally presented to him, at his 
residence, by an imposing committee of dis- 
tinguished citizens. 


-»»»Prince Victor Napoleon, the seventeen- 
year-old ‘son of Prince Jerome and the new 
heir to the Bonapartist idea, is rather tall, 
handsome, and straight as a dart, dark in hair, 
cheek, and eye, and in temper and tempera- 
ment a true Corsican-Italian. 


».--Dr. Schliemann writes that he has not 
only terminated the excavation of the whole 
ancient Ilion and brought to light its entire 
wall; but that he has also dug up and carried 
away at least forty thousand cubic metres of 
déoris from its suburbs. 


.++.The estate of the late Asa Packer will 
yield an income of $200,000 a year to each of 
his three children. 

--++Professor Proctor has expressed his in- 
tention of visiting this country again in the 
fall. 


--»- Some of John Bright’s friends are urging 
him to visit this country during the summer, 


--- Joaquin Miller has returned from his. 
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Brissions. 

Tam long-standing difficulties between 
the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society in Ceylon and the Bishop of Colombo 
have been partly removed by concessions from 
the Bishop. On the occasion of the Bishop’s 
visitation, the missionaries attended the busi- 
ness meeting, the Bishop letting them know 
that he would look upon their presence at this 
conference as fulfilling their legal obligation. 
He examined their licenses, and thus virtually 
withdrew his refusal to have any communica- 
tion with them, his action being in effect the 
recognition of them as clergymen of the diocese. 
They were informed, through the Bishop’s chap- 
lain, that His Lordship felt chiefly aggrieved at 
having his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper called 
that of transubstantiation, and desired that the 
expression should be withdrawn. The mission- 
‘aries made no difficulty in withdrawing, the 
word; but they expressed their regret that the 
Bishop should have used the words which are 
employed in the XXVILIth article to condemn 
transubstantiation to define the doctrine of 
the Supper as a sacrifice. Nor would they 
allow the occasion to pass without expressing 
the opinion that the doctrine of the sacrificial 
aspect of the Supper was not in accordance 
with the doctrines and formularies of the 
Church. The Bishop treated the action of the 
missionaries as satisfactory, and invited one 
of them, the Rev, J.I. Jones, to administer 
the communion, which he did to the Bishop, 
the archdeacon, and most of the clergy. Mr. 
Jones says the only thing in the neighborhood 
of vhe table to which he could object was a 
cross; but it was on a ledge, some distance 
‘above the table. Two questions are yet un- 
decided between the missionaries and the Bish- 
lop: the sacrificial aspect and the eastward 
‘position. 


....Late news from Bishop Crowther’s mis- 
sion. on the Niger River, Africa, state that one of 
the chiefs, Captain Hart, who had been most ac- 
tiveat Bonny in the persecution of Christian con- 
verts, is dead. On his death-bed he command- 
ed that all his idols be destroyed, warning his 
followers to have nothing more to do with 
idol-worship. The next day after his death 
the heathen fell upon the collection of idols 
with a will. Archdeacon Crowther writes: 
‘Early this morning they began to destro 
the jajus. The work of destruction is great. 
The poor gods and goddesses are having very 
hard times in late Captain Hart’s quarters now. 
They are handled in a most unceremonious and 
rough manner. Two canoe-loads, it is said, have 
found their resting-place in the deepest part of 
the river, and those 'that float and will not sink 
are broken into ever so many pieces. Floating 
wrecks of idols made and worshiped since the 
lays of Captain Hart’s father are to be seen 
dotted all over the creek, to the river in the 
shipping. Imprecations and abuses have taken 
the place of worship.’’ 

Bishop Crowther reports that, after a long 
season at Bonny, in which, owing to persecu- 
tion, there were no converts, eight persons 
have been baptized. 


....The Rev. I. G. M’Laren, of the Scottish 
United Presbyterian Mission in Japan, estimates 
the present number of communicants of all the 
Protestant deuominations in Japan at between 
8,000 and 4,000. This shows that the Protestant 
membership has been trebled in a little over 
two Years. At this rate, says Mr. M’Laren, 
“Japan would be Christianized within the 
present getieration.” The union of Presby- 
terian churches alone comprises 1,100 members, 
a greater number than all the Protestant de- 
nominations combined were able to report in 
1876. There are no such obstacles in Japan as 
there are fn China. The only opposition en- 
countered by missionaries in the interior of 
Japan arises from the fact that they are for- 
eigners, and not because they are missionaries. 
Native preachers go everywhere without ques- 
tion. 

...-The special fund asked for by the So- 
elety for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts for teachers for the instruction of 
the heathen in Tinnevelly has reached nearly 
$50,000. Bishop Caldwell has ordained four- 
teen natives to assist in the work of instruct- 
ing the thousands who have presented them- 
selves for reception. Bishop Caldwell says 
that the total gain from the accessions in the 
Tinnevelly and Ramnad missions has reached 
85,000, and he is gratified to be able to report 
that the aecessions are real accessions and that 
the number of relapses is small and insignifi- 
cant. 


..+.The missionaries of the American Board 
in Japan have opened a new station in Oka- 
yama, a city of 85,000 inhabitants, about a hun- 
dred miles from Kobe. The work in Japan 
was begun, in Kobe, between six and seven 
years ago, there being present on the occasion 
but.one. native. At the meeting in Okayama 
seventy-five natives were in attendance. 
Services of a private nature had been held in 
Okayama. for, some:.months. Some: of the 
officials were present at the first publie meet- 





Western trip, restored in health. 


ing, and thus evinced their good-will. 


The Siinday-school, 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 34. 


THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION.— 
II Con. v, 14—21. 


Norsgs,—The subject of this lesson is the in- 
fluence of Christ’s death and resurrection on 
our life, and especially on our longing that 
others may partake also of his death and life, 
by being also reconciled to God. Reconcilia- 
tion means in the Greek literally a change, 
such as takes place from death to life. 
“Thelove of Christ."’—For us, “* Gonstrain- 
eth us.’’—To do all we can for your salvation, 
whether we be regarded as insane or not. 
“ We thus judge.”"—This is the way we under- 
stand it. “Died for all.””—In their behalf ; 
not here in their stead, which would require a 
different Greek preposition. “( These were 
all dead,''—Rather, these all died. How they 
died and in what sense occasions a difference 
of opinion. Certainly we may say that all they 
to whom Christ’s death becomes effective die 
unto sin and lose their taste for their old sinful 
life, although this may not be the whole of the 
meaning here. “That they which live,” — 
Live in their resurrection from the death just 
spoken of, like His resurrection from bis death. 
“Not . . , unto themselves,”’—That is 
death. ** But unto Him,’’—That is resur- 
rection, life. “* Know we no man after 
the flesh..—In fleshly and temporal rela- 
tions, as Jews and Gentiles, etc. We only 
know them as subjects for salvatidh.—— 
“ Know we him no more,”,—We are not con- 
cerned with Christ in his human relations, 
hungering, tempted, a Jew, etc.; but as the 
living, risen Saviour. "A new creature,» — 
Created anew in a resurrection with Christ in 
righteousness and true holiness. “¢ Who 
hath reconciled us to himself,”—By a change in 
our hearts, which {fs still this resurrection which 
runs through the whole lesson. ““ God was 
in Christ,”,—As explained in the next clause. 
** Reconciling the world.’’—God does it in 
jand through Christ. ** Not imputing.”— 
Not reckoning, charging against them their 
trespasses, as he would but for Christ. 
‘ We are ambassadors for Christ.’’—Christ was 
God’s first ambassador. We are his success- 
ors, ‘¢ Made him to be sin for us.""—Treated 
him as a sinner; made him suffer for us. 
“The righteousness of God tn him.’’—That we 
might, in and through him, be imputed, reck- 
oned, treated as righteous, although not right- 
eous. 

Instruction.—The man whom the love of Christ 
constraineth will not be restrained by anything 
else, People may call him fanatical or crazy ; 
but that makes no difference. Whether folks 
cal] him beside himself or sober, he must work 
for the sake of others; for Christ’s love con- 
strains him, and nothing else can disturb him. 
Without Christ the condition of men in their 
sins were most bad. They are dead, They died 
by sinning, They need some one by whom they 
can rise. Christ’s death, being for all, convicts 
all of sin and death, 

Christ’s death was not that he might save 
men from suffering and punishment ; but from 
sin —from moral death, which is sinfulness. 
Paul says that he died “that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves.”’ 
Weare apt to think that what Christ wanted 
was to make us happy. So he did; but he 
wanted more to make us good. Salvation is 
not being delivered from Hell; but from sin. 
A man is not “ savyed’’ because God has for- 
given him and remitted the penalty; but be- 
cause God’s goodness and grace are making 
him holy. 

Becoming a Christian is a change as great as 
from death to life. All things are become 
new. Before conversion the man lived for him- 
self. Now he lives for others, and especially 
for his Lord and Saviour. Before, he was beset 
by fear of the future wrath of God, Now, he 
knows God is his Father and Friend, Before, 
he delighted in earthly things. Now, he de- 
lights in heavenly things, Itis a resurrection 
to him out of death into life. 

Every man who has thus been made a par- 
taker of this spiritual resurrection is bound to 
be an ambassador. If he is saved, he will want 
others saved. If Christ’s love did so much for 
him, his love will require him, constrain him to 
do what he can for others. If it does not com- 
pel him, there is sad evidence that he is not in 
Christ. 

The mission of the Church is to be ambas- 
sadors. Thatisthe work its Master gave it. 
It isa sacred charge. If the Church has not 
done it, then it is greatly to its disgrace, 

All the Church can do is to beseech, beseech 
men. It cannot compel, It cannot baptize by 
violence. It can only continue to urge and 

beg men to be reconciled to God. Children 
should understand that their parents and 
teachers cannot make them tians. They 
.can only beseech them to be, and then leave it 
withthem. What a solemn thing it. would be 
‘to asta the beseechings of Christ, of the 
























































Ch and of all one’s loving Christian 
friends. 


[July 24, 1879, 
Blinisterial § degister. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, CLArEncez, accepts call to North ch., 
_ Philadelphia, Penn. 

BACKUS, Jay 8., D.D., died recently in Gro- 
ton, N. Y., aged 69. 

BENNETT, Oxnzy, died recently in Lamer- 
tine, Wis. ‘ 

BURLINGHAYM, A. H., D.D., resigns pastorate 
Willoughby-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLARK, L. G., ord. at Albion, Mich. 

CONLEY, J. W., ord. at Hadley, Wis. 

CRESSEY, D. A., accepts call to Kenosha, 
Wis. 

ELGIN, G. H., accepts call to North ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

FELIX, W. H., Covington, Ky., resigns pas- 
torate First ch. 

FOOTE, Cuaries C. (formerly Disciple of 
Christ), ord. in Philadelphia, Penn. 

HUTCHINS, E. B., accepts call to Parma, N. Y. 

JONES, Netson B., JR., ord. at Canton, Mass. 

JONES, D. E. (a blind man), ord. as evangelist 
at Salina, Penn. 

MONTAGUE, Ricwarp, Newton Sem., ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

NIXON, H. A., ord. at Deer Creek, Il. 

READ, D.D., South Amboy, N. J., accepts call 
to Brewster’s, N. Y. 

ROBERT, J. T., JR., ord. in Chicago, Tl. 

ROBINSON, J. B., Milford, Mass., accepts call 
to Fisherville, N. H. 

ROCKWOOD, J. E., accepts call to Hastings, 
Neb. 

WHITCOMB, CHar ks 8., ord. at Sempronius, 
N. Y. 

WINN, D. D., New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 

WOODSUM, A. E., Newton Sem., called to 
Milford, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, A. C., closes his labors at Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

BIDDLE, J. A., Milford, accepts call to East 
ch., New Haven, Conn. 

BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Andover Sem., called 
to Leominster, Mass. 

CHAPMAN, J., Kingston, N. H., dismissed. 

COPPING, BeRnarD, Bangor Sem., accepts in- 
vitation to supply Dunstable, Mass., a year. 

COREY, ., a graduate of Oberlin, took pas- 
toral Cfarge of the church in Sauk Center, 
Minn, 

CRESSMAN, Epmunp, Richmond, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Waverly, Neb. 

CRISTY, A. B., ord. at Berlin, Mass, 

— Ot1s F., died recently in David City, 

e . 

EDWARDS, Jonatnan, East Orrington, 
called to West Newfield, Me, 

PRIOR, I. R., Kingston, R. I., removes to 
Alma, Kan. 

FRY, G. V., died at McConnellsville, O., re- 
cently, aged 61. 

KNODELL, James R., ord. and inst. at Eldora, 
Iowa. 

LOVE, A. L., supplies Southboro, Mass. 

MERRILL, George, R., Biddeford, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Painesville, O. 

RICHARDS, Wm. R., declines call to Third 
ch., Chelsea, Mass., and becomes pastor of 
Central ch., Bath, Me. 

ROBERTS, W. G., Grass Lake, Mich., resigns. 

SILLENCE, W. E., ord. at Raisinville, Mich. 

STONE, Cyrus, was killed by lightning July 
Ist, at Wood River, Neb. 

TINKER, A. P., Auburn, Me., called to New- 
ton, Mass. 

LUTHERAN, 

HOLLOWAY, H. C., Cumberland, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Newville, Penn. 

LAIRD, §., Pittsburgh, accepts call to St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

oo P. P., died recently at Manchester, 

ORWIG, 8. P., inst. at Abbottstown, Penn. 

TOMLINSON, B. W., New Florence, Penn., 
accepts call to Lockport, N. Y. 

WEIDNER, R. F., accepts call to St. Luke’s, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

WESNER, J. E., Corydon, Ind., accepts call 
to Amanda, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARBOUR, Ropert, ord. and inst. at Lake 
George, N. Y. 

CLYDE, Joun C., East Whiteland, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

CURRER, Jon, ord. at Hebron, McHenry 
Co , Ill., July 8d. ‘ 

HENDERSON, W. R., Second ch., Danville, 
Ky., resigns. 

JELLY, A. M., D, D., Twelfth ch., Baltimore, 
Md., dismissed. 

KELLOGG, Lewis, North Granville, N. Y., re- 
leased. 

MACBETH, Witu1aM C., accepts call to First 
ch., Galway, N. Y 

NEILL, Henry, JR., Schaghticoke, N. Y., dis- 
missed. 

NEWELL, Samvuet, D. D., died recently at 
Paris, ti., aged 68. . 

SMITH, J. A. Livingston, ord. and inst. at 
Englishtown, N. J. 

SMITH, T. Ratston, D. D., inst. over West- 
minster ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

TYSON, Ira C., Bedford, N. H., resigns, 

WHITFIELD, J. W., settles at Canastota, N.Y. 





ON, Tuomas 8., D. D., died reeent- 
ly at St. Peter, Minn., aged 79, 
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Tum French Aésembly bas finally: passed M. 
Jules Ferry’s Educational Bill, to which atten- 
tion was called in this column some weeks ago. 
In ‘his épeech defending the bill, he. argued 
that a teaching openly and systematically hos- 
tile to French institutions could not safely be ; 
left unchecked ; for, if the ancien régime, though. 
backed by the‘ tribunals, the entire bourgeois, 
and two-thirds of the Catholics, felt defensive: 
measures necessary, much more was this the 
case now, when cabinets were short: lived,»: 
when the bourgeoisie was deeply tainted, and 
when the clergy were enslaved:» Unlimited lib- 
erty, moreover, would involve not only Jesuit, 
but Communist ‘schools; and he warned the 
Extreme Left that a struggle between the black 
international and the red international would 
end in the triumph of the strongest—viz, the 
Jesuits. The peri) traversed by the Republic 
during the past eight years was too serious to 
allow of blind confidence in the permanence of 
the triamph; and he deprecated the conversion | 
of soctety into the battle-field of the official 
classes trained in reactionary and the masses in 
liberal sentiments. The government, having 
an admitted right to dissolve or prohibit asso- 
ciations dangerous to the state, had a right to 
forbid educational organizations the avowed 
aim of which was to corrupt the rising: genera- 
tion. As regards the objection raised against , 
the bill, as too heavy atask for so young a 
government as the Republic, M. Ferry contend- 
ed that the task was increasing in difficulties, 
and that not a day should be lost in grappling 
with them. The bill, however, was vigorously 
contested before it was allowed to come to a 
vote; and, now that it hag#been passed, will 
probably give a widespread dissatisfaction. 


...-A. Bronson Alcott opened his Summer 
School of Philosophy,and Literature at hishome | 
in Concord, on Tuesday of last week. About 
thirty pupils were present—among others, 
H. G. O. Blake, editor of Thoreau’s papers; 
Prof. H. A. Beers, professor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale College; Prof. W. 8. Tyler, of 
Amherst College; George Parsons Lathrop ; 
and several university graduates. The plan 
includes five courses of lectures, of ten lectures. | 
each—two lectures each from four special lec- 
turers and one each from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and C. A. Bartol. The season will extend 
through five weeks, two lectures being given 
each day except Sundays. The lecturer will 
speak upon his theme, and the pupils will ques- 
tion him when they want more light on the 
subject or the points advanced in its discussion, 
carrying out Mr. Alcott’s {dea of the profes- 
sional conversation. The five regular lecturers 
are called the Faculty; and these are Mr. Al- 
cott, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the Hon. William 
T. Harris, of St. Louis, Dr. H. K. Jones, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., and D. A. Wasson. These 
will talk—Mr. Alcott on “ Christian Theism,” 
Mrs. Cheney on the “ History and Moral in Art,” 
Prof. Harris on ‘“ Speculative Philosophy,” Dr. 
Jones on “ Plato,” and Mr. Wasson on “ Polit- 
{cal Philosophy.” Thé special lecturers are to 
be T. W. Higginson, Professor Benjamin Pierce, 
Thomas Davidson, and F. B. Sanborn. 


--»-A writer in the Chicago Journal gives 
this statement concerning Oberlin College: 
“Although only about forty-five years old, 
nearly twenty thousand students have attended 
this institution—for a number of years past an 
average of about twelve hundred, yearly. Of 
these, fully five thousand have been converted. 
No term has passed without conversions, and 
somctimes several hundreds, A very large 
proportion of the students have become teach- 
ers in other institutions, and still more in pub- 
lic schools. Twenty-five have become editors ; 
one hundred and twenty-two have become 
foreign missionaries; about six hundred and 
fifty graduates have become ministers, many 
of them home missionaries ; several hundreds 


are now teaching in Southern schools for the 
freedmen.” 


-+-»The Woodruff Scientific Expedition is to 
be attempted again—this time by Prof. William 
8. Clark. The plan is nearly the same as form- 
erly. About 200 students ere desired, who will 
pay no each in advance, and the journey 
contemplated embraces Europe, Fgypt, 
Palestine, Malaysia and China, It is sor 
that “a gentleman of culture and large means 
has undertaken to furnish the fands required 
to place the claims of the expedition before 
the public, believing that such an educational 
institution can be put into successful opera- 
tion and rendered permanent.” 


--.-The Yale Faculty has arranged that the 
system of instruction in the medical depart- 
ment shall be a graded course, extending over 
three full years. The two yearly terms—the 
first beginning in October, the second in Feb- 
ruary—will hereafter constitute a continuous 
system of instruction, with separate courses of 
study and lectures for the three classes into 


which stadents will be divided, according to 
their attainments, 
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..-.The puszele which careful mothers try 
to‘eolve is how to train the girls, and how to 
restrain the boys. 


....The amount of pin-money required by 


the married woman depends on whether she} 


uses diamond pins or rolling-pins. 


| ....What did the donkey say (or do) when 
he first heard of the doctrine of evolution? He 
brayéd till he became a little hoarse. 


--+-(¢Is it, possible, Miss, that you do not 
know the names of some of your best friends?” 
inquired a gentleman of alady. ‘ Certainly,” 
she replied. ‘I don’t even know what my own 
will be a year hence.” 


....The poet of the Boston Post perpetrates 
the following: 
“ The story ia told with some applause 
That Bryant’s house gave birth to Dawes. 
If so, this is only manifest, 
That Dawes may spring from the eagle's nest.” 
«-- levator Boy (to woman who has ridden 
three times from bottom to top of the Parker 
House): ‘Well, where do you want to get 
out?’ ‘Well, indade, oim not quite shure; 
but laive me as near the Jamaica Plain Depot 
as possible.” 


..«-One Sabbath afternoon a worthy minister, 
observing by the time he had reached the third 
“head” of hts discourse, the drowsy dispost- 
tion of several of his hearers, quietly remarked: 
“Tn the third place, those of you who are 
awake will notice,”’ ete. 


..+sThe boy stewed on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 

And when they shouted “‘ Leave the 

wreck!” 

He turned and hotly said: 

“I'm goin’ down with this ’ere ship— 
Hulk, mast, jib-boom, and spanker; 

And when I’ve made my briny trip 
You'll find Casa by anchor.”’ 


-.-'* This, dear children, is the shoe of a 
Chinese lady. See how little it is; what a very 
narrow sole it has.” “I'll bet it ain’t as nar- 
row as Deacon ’s, Fathersays his soul will 
fall through a crack in the floor some day and 
get lost!” was the shrill comment of a boy 
given to sharp Hetening. The superintendent 
put the Chinese shoe in his pocket, and re- 
quested, the school to sing “Pall for the 





.-»-The late Baron James Rothechild used 
to tell, with great delight, about an old clerk 
who called upon him one day to get a leave of 
absence for afew days and a month’s salary in 
advance. ‘‘It will be a great accommodation 
to me,’’ he said, “‘ and I won’t forget it.” The 
Baron granted his request, unhesitatingly; 
whereupon the clerk squeezed his hand warm- 
ly, saying: ‘‘ You are a Christian, you are. 1’ll 
do as much for you next time.” 


----A gad event, says the Norristown Herald, 
has occurred in the family of asteroids. Hilda 
is lost. One of the nearly two hundred mem- 
bers of the planetary sisterhood revolving be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter can no longer 
be found in her accustomed celestial haunts. 
It is not known whether Hilda has eloped with 
her. father’s coachman or has run away and 
joined a traveling ‘‘Pinafore” troupe. We 
have predicted time and again that if Hilda’s 
parents didn’t keep a close eye upon her she 
would give them trouble. Being a revolver, 
it is not strange that she has “gone off.” . ~ 


..»-In the schools on the Comstock the 
arithmetical examples are adapted to the 
surroundings. Instead of saying ‘‘ Ihave nine 
apples. I give William one-fourth of the num- 
ber, John one-tenth, Henry one sixteenth, and 
Charles one-eleventh. How many apples does 
John have?’? they say: ‘‘Suppose I buy 
seventeen and two-thirds shares of Union Con- 
solidated at the market price on twenty-six 
per centum margin, and the cross-drift on the 
twenty-three hundred don’t pan out according 
to expectations, and the broker calls on me 
for more mud, and I can’t put up, how much 
a share will Hale & Norcross be worth when 
the last drop of water from the flooded mines 
has passed through the Sutro Tunnel ?” 


--s-A woman in s Kansas Pacific Railroad 
car sat facing a man who with one eye, at least, 
seemed to be staring fixedly at her. She be- 
came indignant and said: ‘‘ Why do you look 
at me so, sir?” He said that he was not aware 
of having done so; but she insisted. “I beg 
your pardon, madam; but it’s this eye, is it 
not?’’ lifting his finger to his left optic. “ Yes, 
sir; it’s that eye.” ‘‘ Well, madam, that eye 
won’t do you any harm. It’s a glass eye, 
madam—only a glass eye. I hope you'll ex- 
cuse it. But, upon my soul, I’m not surprised 
that even a glass eye should feel interested in 
so pretty a woman.” The explanation and the 
compliment combingd put the woman in 
good humor. : 
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The npt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
og “ 


f Mehers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
| for further notice, 
‘DEAN: STANLEY IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA.* 





Tue appearance.of Addresses and Ser- 
mons in America, by the eminent Dean. Stan- 
ley, issued a few months ago by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., leada to a few reflections 
upon his theological position. 

In the autumn of last year the Rev. H. 
W. Thomas; D. D.,. of Chicago, was 
brought before his conference under the 
suspicion of heresy. After some discussion, 
he gave his promise to avoid the “‘ discus- 
sion of such questions as are liable to create 
dissension in the Church.” His Conference 
had passed a sort of resolution of inquiry, 
to which the Doctor responded, substantial- 
ly: (1) that. on the subject of the Atone- 
ment he held virtually to the ‘‘ moral in- 
fluence” theory; (2) that, while he had 
never doubted the fact of after-death pun- 
ishment, he had not reached any settled 
conclusions as to annihilation or restitution ; 
(8) that it was difficult for him to accept 
the ‘verbal theory” of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, but at. the same time he be- 
lieved that the writers were inspired and 
that these writings contained in substance 
the Word of God. The Conference was 
not satisfied with this response of the Doc- 
tor, and in a resolution hoped that he.would 
be faithful to his promises, ‘‘and that he 
will respect the judgment of his brethren, 


to cut short his ministry, which, however 
unsatisfactory in the past, we believe may 
be useful in the future, we deem it best, in 
the interest of charity and peace, to take 
no further action in the premises for the 
present.” So Dr, Thomas went back to 
his church without the full indorsement of 
his brethren and with a cloud of suspicion 
hanging over him. The reader will re 
member the points of ‘‘ heresy” confessed 


| by-Dr..Thomas, and which brought upon 


him the resolution quoted in part above, 
Very soon after this action of the Rock 
River Conference—some two or three 
weeks—on the first night of last Novem- 
ber a reception was given to Dean Stan- 
ley. The Ohristian Advocate of Nov. 
%th gives a very elaborate report of this re- 
ception, covering many columns, and styles 
it a ‘‘ brilliant ovation to the distinguished 
British ecclesiastic.” The Advocate says: 
‘‘The reception tendered to Dean Stan- 
ley, the eminent representative of the Es- 
tablished Church of England, who is now 
visiting this country, by the bishops of the 
M. E. Church and the Methodists of New 
York, was held in 8t. Paul’s Church, on 
Fourth Avenue, Friday evening, Nov, 1st. 
In many r tt was the most significant 
gathering of tts kind ever held in America. It 
y whether there has ever been such 
@ representative Methodist assemblage on this 
continent as was convened tn St. Paul's Meth- 
odist Church on this memorable occasion. 
Methodism was ably represented by the 
ence of its chief s tendents, its official 


secretaries, its leading educators in univers- 
ities and theological , its chief editors 
and literary men, its ministers and leading 


laymen.” 

The Italics are ours. Bishop Harris pre- 
sided, Dr. Tiffany, the eloquent pastor of 
St. Paul’s, made the introductory remarks. 
Dr. Foss, president of Wesleyan University, 
offered prayer. Dr. King, pastor of Wash- 
ington-Square Church, New York, read an 
address prepared by a committee consisting 
of himself and Drs, Dunn, Graves, and 
Tiffany. This address opened thus: ‘‘ Min- 
isters and Members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America, assembled in St. 
Paul’s Church, in the City of New York, to 
the Very Reverend Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Greeting.” 

Bishop Simpson responded to the Dean’s 
admirable address. 

What think these prominent and repre- 
sentative Methodist ministers of the Dean of 
Westminster? And what think the minis- 
ters and laymen composing the assemblage, 
the like of which had, perhaps, never been 
gathered on this continent? The opinions 
of the speakers are given at length. The 
opinions of the Assembly are suggested by 

* ADDRESSES AND SERMONS IN AMERICA. By ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STaNLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, New 
York and London : Macmillan & Co. 
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considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 


now made known to him; and, not desiring - 









accompanied'the speeches.’ Dr. Tiffany, in 
opening, speaks of “ the widely-known and 
wélibeloved Arthur Penrhyn- Stanley, 
Dean-of Westminster,” and says: 

** While as citizens we join with all others 


heartily im the expression of .our pleasure at 
his presence, as Methodists we have a 


“his 
| special delight in extending to him 


proeting for he isa loyal clergyman, who 
as. discovered that. the Church is larger 
than the Establishment, as Christianity i 
broader than our creeds, even as the Mount 
of the Transfiguration was grander than the 
tabernacles men proposed to build upon its 
crest.” 

Dr. Foss, in his prayer, says: 

‘‘We bless Thee for the coming of thy 
servant, the representative of that country 
and that Church in some sort, here to-night; 
Sor all thou hast wrought through him in the 
spread of Christian truth in the world, by 
tongue and pen ; for all thou hast wrought in 
the minds and hearts 0; agony gay 4 ministers 


here to-night through an Church 
in be! ands, e pray Thee, O God, to 
t him in health and prosperity long to 


ive; and for many other years of health and 

strength of body, and vigor of mind, and 
consecration of heart to help on the cause 
of virtue and the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The address read by Dr. King states: 

‘We have looked upon you as‘the pro- 
moter of charitable, missionary, and educa- 
tional enterprises, and of biblical, antiqua- 
rian, and scientific researches, You have 
commanded our attention as a contributor 
to reviews and classical cyclopmedias, as 
biographer, essayist, commentator, theologian, 
historian, lecturer and preacher. a 
We have recognized the eminent fitness of your 
appointment upon the Commisnon for the new 
translation A the Bible. We have recognized 
your conceded position among the most ac- 
complished and liberal theologians of this age, 
and counted you, by virtue of your literary 
genius, solid irements, and sympathetic 
and generous piety, among the most eminent 

living Christian RO 
Yhristians, we are gratified in the conscious- 
ness of ownership, in that you are the prop- 
erty of Christendom, as well as the best 
representative of the progressive school of 
British theology. . . . As American 
Methodists, we rejoice in the fact that 
Methodism has not sought to sustain its 
spiritual life by its orthodoxy; but to sus- 
tain its orthodoxy by devotion to spiritual 
life, As American Methodists, we 
welcome.you to our land, to our Church, to 
our hearts.” 

The Italics are ours, 

Bishop Simpson was more general and 
less personal in his remarks; but atthe close 
of his eloquent address said: 

‘* May He so direct in his mercy that your 
life shall long be spared; that your voice 
may resound, as it has done, in the midst of 
vagt assemblies; and that your pen may be 
still more productive in works which ‘shall 
tend to the redemption of this world, to the 
honor and glory of Chri ‘.” 

Bishop Harris, in closing the meeting, an- 
nounced the hymn beginning: 
“ Blest be the tle that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 

From all this we gather that the Method- 
ists of the East have fallen deeply in love 
with Dean Stanley (we do not blame them 
for it); and we find that, so far from being 
frightened by his Broad Churchism, they 
take pleasure in him because he has dis- 
covered that ‘‘ Christianity is broader than 
our creeds.” They place a high esti- 
mate upon his character, genius, and 
spirit; they thank God for what he had 
wrought in the minds and hearts of many 
of their young ministers, and in his Church, 
through the Dean. They declare their rec- 
ognition of him as one of the most accom- 
plished and liberal theologians; as having 
solid acquirements; as being one of the most 
eminent of living Christian teachers; as the 
best representative of the progressive school 
of British theology; as a notable commenta- 
tor and theologian, and so as being eminent- 
ly fit for appointment upon the Commission 
for the new translation of the Bible. And 
one bishop invokes upon him the blessing 
of God, that he may yet further help his 
voice and pen; while another sings of the 
tie that binds their and the Dean’s hearts 
together. 

Now, who is this theologian, commenta- 
tor, helper of young men, thus caressed and 
praised, thus blessed and indorsed? 

Dr. Hedge, im his ‘‘ Preface to the Third 
American Edition” of the ‘Essays and 
Reviews,” speaking of the ‘‘ other agencies” 
that ‘‘have combined to re-enforce the 
cause of liberal thought within the pale of 
the Church,” says: ‘‘ Dr. Stanley, the frank 
and consistent advocate of toleration and 
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free inquiry, from the vantage-ground of 


his position as Dean of Westminster, has 
contributed not a little to this end by the 
weight of his character and his brilliant 
gifts.” Dr. Bellows, in Taz LypEPENDENT, 
says: 

“Nobody who has read Dean Stanley's 

essays on Church and state, covering all 
the questions that arose between 1850 and 
1870, can doubt the immense service he has 
rendered the cause of common sense and 
liberty of opinion in matters of faith. 
It is not the deanery of Westminster that 
makes Stanley freeand brave. It is Stanley 
that makes the deanship of Westminster the 
chief throne of Broad Churchmanship and 
of a broader Christianity, which unites in 
his love and honor charitable spirits of all 
denominations,” 


In 1856 the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion published a volume of theological 
essays, compiled by Dr. Noyes, which has 
passed through several editions. In that 
volume Dr. Stanley appears with no less 
than eight essays, selected from his learned 
and valuable commentary on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. Thus, in the judgment 
of Dr, Noyes, Dean Stanley was broad 
enough to bear company with Baden Pow- 
ell, Rowland Williams, Benjamin Jowett, 
and others. The curious inquirer may ex- 
amine the views of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, as given in this volumeof essays. We 
have not the time nor can these columns 
afford the space for quotations. 

The present volume of Dean Stanley's 
Addresses and Sermons contains (pp. 9—15) 
the substance of a reply to a reception of 
the ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
at Boston, September 28d, 1878, The sub- 
ject of this address is ‘‘The Prospects of 
Liberal Theology.” In it Dean Stanley 
takes four groups of instances in which the 
public opinion of the clergy has been deep- 
ly changed in the direction of the progress- 
ive character of Christianity. These points 
refer: (1) to the Bible; (2) to Social and 
Ecclesiastical Expressions; (3) to Dogmat- 
ical Expressions; and (4) to the Relations 
of Theology to Literature. The Dean 
speaks of the complete abandonment of the 
“crude notions” on the subject of inspira- 
tion which prevailed twenty years ago; of 
the almost certain assumption, in principle, 
of the composite character of the Penta- 
teuch, as set forth by Bishop Colenso; of the 
admirable biblical criticism of Professor 
Jowett; of the crude form, bothin Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic churches, in former 
times of the doctrine of the Atonement; 
of the more merciful view of future punish- 
ment, and of the hope of a universal resti- 
tution now advancing, while the darker 
view is receding; of the resolution into its 
biblical character of the doctrine of the 
Trinity; of the condemaation of the Atha- 
nasian Creed; of the less important position 
of miracles as evidence; and the like. He 
commends strongly Lecky, Max Muller, 
and Matthew Arnold—those ‘‘heresiarchs”— 
and speaks of the special service done for 
the Bible by the last-named, and particu- 
larly of his demand that theological form- 
ulas shall cast off their provincial and 
scholastic forms, and take the literary and 
universal form, which is the test of ultimate 
permanence. The Dean defines liberal 
theology as ‘‘a theology which, whilst com- 
prehending all the wholesome elements of 
thought at work in the world, yet holds that 
the Christian belief is large enough to con- 
tain them; which insists not on the cere- 
monial, the dogmatic, or the portentous, 
but on the moral side of religion; which 
insists on the spirit, not on the letter; 
on the meaning, not on the words; 
on the progressive, not on the station- 
ary character of Christianity.” With 
characteristic courage, the Dean claims that 
“liberal theology, instead of standing on 
the merely apologetic ground of defending 
itself against the attacks of its assailants, 
ought itself to claim an orthodoxy (if we 
like so to call it), a biblical, evangelical, 
catholic character, which its opponents have 
never reached.” “On many of the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity,” continues the 
Dean, “‘ the universality of the Divine Love, 
the justification of the good heathens, the 
supreme importance of morality, the possi- 
bility of human perfection, the divinity of 
conscience, the identification of the church 
with the laity, of things secular and things 
sacred, the Bible and the best. voices of 
Christendom are on our side, and not on 
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theirs; and, th on , account of the 
many-sidedness of truth and the imperfec- 
tion of human language, there is much to 
be forgiven on both sides, yet, on the 
whole, it is they, not we, whose extrav- 
agances need to be tolerated and whose 
errors need to be condoned.” 

Thisis Dean Stanley, ‘so fully indorsed 
by bishops, secretaries, educators in uni- 
versities and theological schools, editors, 
literary men, ministers, and leading Jaymen 
of Methodism, at New York; on the first day 
of November, 1878, some five or six weeks 
after the remarkable’ address on ‘‘ Liberal 
Theology.” Dr. King’s address said ‘ We 
have studied your career’; and all the 
brethren, in spirit, said Amen. They knew 
that the noble Dean of Westminster (for 
they had studied his career) had, on taking 
orders, affiliated with the Broad Church 
party; that he was prominent as a defender 
of free thought in the Church of England 
in the controversies connected with the 
“Essays and Reviews” and with Bishop 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch. They 
set their seal upon him as a preacher, a 
commentator, a theologian, as well as the 
liberal, just, and thoughtful custodian of 
Westminster Abbey. They especially spoke 
of his theology (broad and progressive as it 
is), as well as of his pleasant and grateful 
courtesies. 

We find no fault with this “ brilliant 
ovation”; nor do we protest against any in- 
dorsement, implied or expressed, of the Dean 
as a theological thinker and writer. ‘The 
reception was as honorable to the Method- 
ist Church as to the noble Dean. But 
how about Dr. Thomas, all this time? 
Only a few weeks before, his brethren of 
the Western Conference had been giving 
him anything else than an ovation, and had 
declared that in the past his ministry had 
been unsatisfactory ; and one of the brethren, 
as recorded in Tur INDEPENDENT of a few 
months ago, had declared that there was no 
influence in Chicago so thoroughly doing 
the Devil's work as the pulpit of Centenary 
Church, and (substantially) that not the 
saloons nor the brothels were half so ob- 
structive as the utterances of that one 
preacher. In this Conference, as a member, 
sat the editor of The Christian Advocate, say- 
ing no word for the American preacher; 
and yet so soon after he could permit so 
much to be said for the English Dean in 
the columns of his paper. Why the mak- 
ing of so great difference between these 
two brethren? Do any of Dr. Thomas's ut- 
terances go beyond those of Dr. Stanley? 
Has the attenuated Doctor of Chicago 
shown any greater breath of theology than 
the thin Doctor of London? Is Dr. Thomas 
in his Chicago pulpit more dangerous than 
Dean Stanley in the pulpit of the world’s 
center and in the presses of the na- 
tions? Dr. Thomas promised his brethren 
that he would avoid any questions that 
would create dissension in the Church; and 
yet the Conference, in resolving to take 
no further action, declared his past 
ministry unsatisfactory and gave him to 
understand that their forbearance was only 
** for the present.” Qn the other hand, the 
plucky Dean had said (see conclusion of ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Liberal Theology,” pp. 18, 14): 
‘‘T am persuaded that what is called liber- 
al theology is the backbone of the Church 
of England. The fact that a large 
portion of the world and the Church is 
against us ought not to alter our conviction 
that, in the main, we are right. We must 
still hold by our colors,” He had gone, in 
his utterances, at home and in this country, 
far beyond Dr. Thomas, and in his address 
of only a few weeks before had “nailed his 
colors to the mast” ; and yet the Method- 
ist assemblage in the East praised and com- 
plimented him, prayed for the further use- 
fulness of his tongue and pen, and in the 
poetic language of Fawcett and with the 
voice of song and accompaniment of organ 
blessed the tie that bound all their hearts in 
love and the ‘‘ fellowship of kindred minds” 
—Dean Stanley included in all this, 

The object of this article is not to object 
to the Dean's theology, or to his indorse- 
ment by the Methodist ministers of New 
York. In their address to Dean Stanley 
they had rejoiced that Methodism had not 
sought to sustain its spiritual life by its 
orthodoxy. That sentence comes in as if 





put there on purpose. They were talking 
to a man who was broader than his creed. 


ey were indorsing 8 theologian » aman 
hom “advanced + claimed and 
who, as he himself had declared, was “‘lib- 
eral.” So they prudently, and very skill- 
fully, suggested the superiority of life to 
dogma. 
| The Methodists of New York are honest 
men, and their indorsement of such a theo- 
logian as Stanley shows that they are 
broader (shall we say it?) than their creed. 
They may be right or they may be wrong, 
as the Dean may; but still the question 
comes: Is the Eastern Church broader than 
the Western? And another: Are men on 
the one side of the Allegheny Mountains 
Mable to change when they pass,to the other 
side? 


Tue rich and rare edition of The Poetical 
Works of Longfeliow which Houghton, Osgood 
& Company are bringing out has now com- 
pleted its sixth part and proves to be quiet as 
elegant so far as the prospectus promised. The 
typography, the paper, and the beautiful illus- 
trations make the edition one such as no poet 
ever was favored with before. In fact, the 
only work of the kind which can be ranked 
third or fourth with it is Roger’s “Italy.” The 
illustrations are all good specimens of the 
hight of excellence which our American illus- 
trators and engravers have attained; and the 
work when completed will undoubtedly be one 
of the best representations of pictorial art in 
this country. In turning over the delicate 
pages, Mr. Longfellow, who has always been 
fond of showing his friends the nook in his 
library where he keeps the various American 
and English editions of his works, must find 
exquisite pleasure in seeing the fancies and 
children of his brain taking new beauty and 
reality. Mary Hallock Foote’s picture of 
Evangeline, for instance, is an entirely new 
representation; and in place of the ordinary, 
sentimental face that has been hers for years 
we are given one which excites sympathy and 
tells its years of trouble and anguish. Mr. 
Abbey’s seven contributions to this poem are 
also equal to his best efforts, and produce a 
vividness of the several events in the story. 
Then the twenty-one illustrations of ‘The 
Spanish Student” by Fredericks, R. 8. Gif- 
ford, and Reinhart are a series of pictures that 
help the charm of this little drama a great deal. 
Preciosa, the gypsies, the students, and the 
duel are -capitally represented. The pictures 
are studies and are characterized not only by 
remarkable finish, which Americans are now be- 
ginning to expect fn all their art work; but are 
usually very strong conceptions of the poet’s 
idea. Among otherinstances may be mentioned 
the strong impression of trouble and weariness 
that Mr. Abbey has succeeded in casting over 
Gabriel and Evangeline, and the group about 
them, when 
“Clasped she his hands, and ata her head on his 

aden, antl whi 
*Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we love one another 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mis- 
chances may happen!’” 

Mr. Reinhart’s picture of the gypsy camp in 
“The Spanish Student’ is also noticeable, J. 
Appleton Brown’s full-page illustration of 
“ Rain in Summer,’’ and the landscapes by Mr. 
Gifford. 
....By the publication of a volume of Yssays 

the North American Review Mr. Allen 
Thorndike Rice does a good service to Ameri- 
can literature and gives an opportunity to re- 
call the fact that in the way of essay writing 
our oldest writers began so well nearly a half 
a century ago that we cannot boast of having 
achieved any great improvement since. The 
first is a review of Lockhart’s “‘ Life of Scott,’’ 
by Prescott, which appeared in the number for 
April, 1838, and is a particularly readable arti- 
cle, as readers of old copies of the Review will 
remember. Then follow, among others, ‘The 
Social Condition of Women” (April, 1836), by 
Caleb Cushing ; ‘John Milton’ (July, 1838), 
by Emerson; Motley’s well-known essay on 
“Peter the Great’? (October, 1845); ‘‘The 
Northmen,” by Irving, in the issue of October, 
1832; a ‘‘ Defense of Poetry,” by Longfellow, 
in the July number of the same year; and 
“The Last Moments of Eminent Men” (Janu- 
ary, 1834), by Bancroft. In the days when 
these essays were published Prescott had just 
brought out his first substantial work ; Caleb 
Cushing was at the beginning of his political 
career; Emerson had only lately returned from 
his visit to Europe, and this essay was one of 
his second course of lectures before a Boston 
audience; Motley was secretary of lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg and contemplating 
his historical work; Irving was growing 
old at ‘Sunnyside’; Longfellow had re- 
cently taken his chair at Harvard; and Ban- 
croft had just issued the first volume of his 
great work, which he is still industriously la- 
boring over at Newport. With the exception 
of Irving, they were all at the beginning of 
their life-work, and it is well worth the while 
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| -++.The magazines for August make their ap- 
pearance early this month. Aeribner’s leads 
with a timely paper on Whistler, the artist ; 
and also contains attractive features in the seo- 
ond installment of “Summer Entomology”; 
an extended illustrated paper on Whittier, by 
R. H. Stoddard; the first two chapters of « 
novel by Henry James, Jr., entitled ‘‘Confi- 
dence”’; and articles by Charles Dudley Warner 
and Allan C. Redwood. Harper's longest Mue- 
trated article is about Lake George, by G. W. 8. 
Benjamin. An account of the Chautauqus 
Sunday-school Association and ite gatherings 
et Chautauqua Lake is also one of the {llustra- 
ted papers ; and two new serials are begun—one 
“White Wings: A Yatehing Romance,’’ by 
William Black ; and another, by R. D. Black- 
more, ‘“‘Mary Anerley.” In The Atlantic may 
be found a well-considered essay on ‘‘ Preach- 
ing” by an anonymous writer, which is perhaps 
the most valuable of any of the magazine arti- 
cles of the month. A paper on William Lloyd 
Garrison, by Lydia Maria Childs, is another 
attractive contribution, also; and the variety 
and average quality of the several other con- 
tributions make the number an extra good one. 
Lippincott’s contains “ Reminiscences of Bay- 
ard Taylor,” by H. H. Boyesen; “ Catskill and 
the Catskill Region,” illustrated ; and among 
its usual variety a description of the Marion- 
ettes of the Champs Elysées and other public 
gardens of Paris. St. Nicholasand Wide Awake 
are as bright and attractive as usual, 


-+-. Thoughts for the Fireside and the hoo 
by the Rev. J. B. Gross (J. B. Lippincw. % 
Co.), is a collection of short essays on subjects 
ranging from ‘‘ Longevity and Oxygen” to 
“The Origin of Sin and its Necessity in Man’s 
Moral Development.”” They are made up 
ehiefly of quotations from writers of established 
reputation and what the author has gleaned 
from cyclopedias. To areader whose opportu- 
nities have been limited to inform himself on 
matters of general information the book may 
be of some service. 


.---K. A. North & Company, of Philadel 
phia, publish a very good collection of sacred 
songs and Gospel hymns by George C. Hugg 
and Frank L. Armstrong, under the title of 
The Orowning Triumph. Many of the hymns 
are new and the variety given makes the book 
a suitable one for the Sunday-school, the home 
circle, or any religious social gathering. It is 
also an improvement in its binding and typo- 
graphical appearance on the majority of pub-- 
lications of its class. 


....d. H. Butler & Company, of Philadelphia, 
have published a set of New American Reading 
Charts, which should prove of excellent service 
in elementary instruction. They are about 40x 
86 inches, bound at the top and made to hang 
on the wall like a map, for which purpose 
ornamental iron brackets are provided. The 
system of instruction is: (1)the word —s 
(2) phonic analysis, ot (3) the A, B, C 
method. 


...A second series of Daniel Quorm, and 
his Religious Notions, by Mark Guy Pearse, has 
been published with the imprint of the old firm 
of Nelson & Phillips. The book is as quaint 
and practical as a former one, which introduced 
us to this sensible old shoemaker’s experience, 
his way of looking at the world, and his meth- 
od of solving religious doubts. The book is 
also illustrated. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LATEST! CHEAPEST! BEST! 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
The New American 


READING CHARTS |° 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
BY 


1—The WORD METHOD. 
2.—PHONIC ANALYSIS. 
8.—The A B C METHOD. 


90 Numbers ina Set. 26x33 Inches in Size. 


ON WALNUT ROLLER, WITH BRACKETS. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


723 Chestnut Street,. CEE nee. Philadelphia. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Publish this day: 





_ The Human Species. 


By A. Dt QuaTReFacEs, Professor of Anthropology in 
the Museum of Natural History, Paris. 
CowrTents.—Book I, Unity of the Human 8 es ; 
Pook II, Origin of the Human ee Book II, An- 
b uity of the Human Species ; k IV, Original Lo- 
ization of the Human Species; Book v, jeopling of 
the Globe; Bock VI, Acclimatization of the Human 
Species ; Book VII, Primitive Man—Formation of the 


IX, Present Human Races—Ph: aS sical Character; Book 
X, Psychological Character of the Human Species. 


lvol.,12mo. Cloth. 498 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Forming Number 27 of “ The International Sotentif~ie 
Sertes.” 


Classical Writers. 


Edited by Joun RICHARD GREEN. 
1 


MILTON. 
By Srorronp A. BRooKE. 16mo, 168 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Under the title of “Classical Writers” Messrs. ran 
pleton & Co. have begun the issue of a series of small 
volumes upon some of the principal classical and En- 
glish writers, whose works form subjects of study in 
our colleges or which are read by the general public. 
Care is taken to impart information in a th and 
systematic way, while an intelligent interest the 
writers and thelr works is sought to be aroused by a 

and attractive style of treatment. The fojliw- 
ing volumes are in preparation: Of the ta— 
EvRiPines, HERODOTUS, DEMOSTHENES, SOPHOCLES, VIR- 
IL, Horace, Cicero, Lrvy; of the moderns—Bacon, 
SPENSER, CHAUCER. Others will follow. 


mI. 
THE 


Development of English Literature. 


The Old Engiish Period. By Brother Azanias, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in Rock Hill College, 
Maryland. 1 vol., 12mo, 214 pages. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


The life of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. 


By THEODORE Martin. With Portraits. Vol. IV. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth. Price $2. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. 


From the German of Ernst HakEcern. With a Prefe, 
tory Note by T. H. Huxiey, F. K.8. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1. 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any add in the United States, on 
receipt of ‘price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Ye 


J UST REA DY. 
FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS. 
For all boys and girls who love the salt water. 


“The Schooner on the Beach.” 


By Tue Rev. EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of , ane Meee i Jimmy "and “Christmas 
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Published vad ‘tor Sale nro the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 

8 & 10 Bible House, New York ; 73 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
R, CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
_A.8, BARNES & CO., Educational Paneare X be Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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TAINTOR’S 


Guide Books. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


These Guides describe Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of i to the tra’ 
Illustrated with Maps and Woodcuts. Price, 

25 Cents Each, by Mail. 





City of New York.—Describi Public Bu’ 
ings, ag Clmeteries, Islands, inst blic Tustita. 
tions in and around New York 1 


ity ; pa 
Hotels, Banks, Amusements. Libraries, Clubs, Soct- 
ties, Dis i Railroads, Omnibus 


orse ‘tes, 
Hack Fares, Ferries, Street Travelers’ and Church Di- 
rectories, and Map rot New York and Brooklyn. 


Senside Resorts.—The Atlantic Coast from the 
- Lawrence to the Mississippi. 


River Route.—New York to West Point, 
catskilt Mo untains, Albany, Troy, ri 
rege, Lake Suse lath Adifondack Mountains’ 
Seek rand Quebec, vin Hudson River Steamers. 
searatega Ings." Describing » Springs Guide « of 
aratoga Sprin, Dese: 
houses otels, Amusements, Walks, Drives, 
py With Maps of wil ‘e and Lake, and by Wood- 


—New York to Ithaca, Havan 
Watkins t "ten, “Rochester or, Dunkirk, Buitalo ‘alo, ‘end 
Niagara Falls, via Erie Raflway and branch: 
1 
New ahs Sarntoga, Bu renal agara 


ana New an ousand Islands.—Via ~y ) se 
ork Central Railway, and U: 
River 


© ye Route. New York to perme. via 
share New London, and Providence 
Newport Reute.—New York to Boston, via 


aie 
pe a onal ‘all River, with = descriptions of New- 
rt and the tour of Narragansett Bay. 


jgugoctiont out Rivy Pete a ae to me 


Reserte.— Boston te to the Whtte 
+4 * Rocerte.— Sons 
Montreal, an Ogden: msburg. 


an Safladehpha to Beibfche ehem htm Defuvrare Water Ga, 
and Elmira. 
_Dalemere are ge ps Snoate Ronte, Phage 


Springs ~~ -y Take Champlain, 
Adirondack Raratogn Lal ‘and Montreal and Quebec. 


ew York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
ashington. 


*,* Any af the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 


COLLECE SONCS. 


melanie 


— of Yale. Smaller size, $1. 

~ Carmina nS Golambs The Congs of Columbia 

odiereut Piano-Forte A ccompanimen’ 
Extre Cloth, blue and nd white. @1 ‘50. a 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Seow Broadway, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST: 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINING 


1, CATSKILL AND THE CATExNLt, REGION. Part 
First. Carsxi.. The first of two handsomely 
a papers on that beautiful mountain 


2. RONDEAU. By Joun Moran. 

8. SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; on, Rameies Iv THE 
Back woops oF p --—-rg AND GENTRAL AMERICA, 
Part Se The second of a series 
of Lo F, A. ws regions of our continent 
not descri = y former trans Finely 

Iustented. By Feuix L, OswaLp. 
4. SABBATIA. A Poem. By E. 8. F. 
5. Tess Peers A Novel. By ELLEN 


6. Phd A description of the Marionettes o 
the Champs Elysees — ry 2 i penue gardens o! 
Paris. [lustrated. 

1.“THAT LAST REHEA aan. A vivacious Love 
pe By the author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” 


8. oma NOONDAY. A Poem. By Henry Ter 
RELL. 


9. REMINISCENCES OF BAYARD TAYLOR. In- 
cluding an iaterpating 3 aceouns of his last illness, 
By Hsatmar H. Boy 


10. WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. “THe BARBER OF Mrpas, 
(Concluded.) 


11. MY VILLAGE IN THE SOUTH. A Sketch. By 
ANNIE PORTER. 


12. THE “DEATH RAIN.” Astrikin eet Ripe 
life and manners. By JENNIE Woop 


18. WOMEN’S MISTAKES ABOUT WO: 
ful and suggestive article on “ Woneiit A omen 
by an anonymous writer. 


14. A NARRAGANSETT IDYL. An Amusing Story. 

15. ETIENNE AND VILLEMESSANT. A characteristic 
sketch of these two famous Journalists, vecentiy 
deceased. By Epwarp KING. 

16. OUR MONTHLY, Soneers On ‘Novel Reading. 
Interrupted Esperance Lecture. ‘Amer 
Snobbery. onthe nel Boat. A Grammati: 
Curiosity. Strange Power of the Voice. 

17. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


ta” For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: 


Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single number, 85 Centa, 


a7" SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postage paid, to any 
address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 anes St., Philadelphia. 








866975 es WRT Pee 


College bong Y Yalencia tA Collection of As of Agcompante | 








Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
For Specimen Pages address 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. 


BROORS ¢ applications sdetails 


DUCE! 
PErten ‘& GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 





EDUCATION. 


PINCKNEY'S Fe DIRECTORY 





(250 AND ) Com ~\ ow 
4 to ald parents and others in select! ng 0 © tchool. 
ntains a complete list of all the sch an 
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aoe AA PATNEAVELEE, © & 
THE MT. ae oe PLAN. 





4 flaings "and ap- 
paratua. ers oung all tages 
pL ay ome. with a daten ‘the ad ‘at eee 
Rigner B er 15, 8) 79 mapeee- 
r Year, 
including board, as » re, Ren 1 
oa in French and German, = of Libenry, Pork 
etc. 


For Catalogue, with full information, address 
MISS MARY 4. BVANS, Principal. 
a T J. 
od Year opeus Beptetn Own M3 J pares young men tor 
or 


iness. College cot 
Best nciitiee in manie and = Bont sepilig of its 
class, steam. otand cold w Cat- 
Slogues fre. Rev, GEO. i. WHIT: 








, D.D., Pres- 
ident. 
nee, of Cincinnati Wesleyan szan Fomate Qollege— 


ee Bs ae 
Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, 


CHANDLER SCIENTIPIO DEP’T of Dart 
mouth College. Liberal ~ cation on a scientific 
basis. Ad dress Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


rn, Sich Fel te sch. 
.. Presid 








information in aces wherein the schools are 
located, she climate, railroad ¢ connections, etc.; also a 

° ff the most desirable institutions 
oO! 


fr Dee f0 at office 
alogues and intormation of at ‘elt ana pF a A 
furnished GRATUITOUSL 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
30 Union Square, New Yerk City. 

SING SING, N Rev. 

ee falbre rook, ok, Plus, Prine peteel. Rae: Boys 

or College, West Point usiness. Reopens 

Sept. 16th. Send for dg 

SEY Moun. ats INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, 

a. Co., y a few rooms vacant. Apply 

e 

wife his Arstclass Hourding Fulton 


eS aap doard ing School tor tor r both waxes 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


30 Union Square, New York. 
Patronized and Indorsed the Leading Educators 
of the uae 
TEACHERS provided with positions. § HOOLS 
and FAMILIES promptly suppli wi 
mpetent Instructo! 


Application Form and Expi > Centers for 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School, 
NEWB zee _N. J. 


at Yale mo 




















——y on Academy, 
As ( Oth,) 
ee ee ene 
‘or Circ 
nr Ore Le THEO. HVATT, President, 
— UNION ACARERT, 


MERIDEN. B- 

lassical in Northern 

ws. jecessary papenses are all reasonable, 
GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M. A. 


MAPLEWOOD IN INSTIT ITE ies eiiena, 


nn pisses, 
tion , ware pase = 1d salut of Iodatton, ad- Aa- 
dress Rev: Vv SPEAR E. AVER ¥, Principais. 


HIGHLAND seat ACADEMY, 
Prorcester, Mass., begins ite 24th year Sept. 10th, 187%, 


ers permanen nt, patronage al- 
ny 
quest Ss for tom picture 


ue and healthful. Re- 
Big ACHERS, AMERICAN and FOR- 


Now tng ingiand. 











8. Metcalf, A.M., Supt. 





Ieee C prompt ates’ New Bulletin mail p. 
eilled ‘Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
_% East | 14th 8t., near F University Place, New York. 


ra Tih OUI Sict AM. $OHOO ba. 


tras. For circular address 
BoiNed wlth eve ACADEMY. —Beautifull eitu. 


th every, A a for the comfort 








horough tion for ~~ 
or “yon TY, or mreenias ing thorough p emies. Great care 
taken ure efficient wor ly , and 
sound moral principles. Terms moderate. a 
Sept. 1 1th, tue, Principal, Po'keepesie. 
were NG slag Smt reope rope A 
pt. 1 
oeey deli id buildings, 
perienced 


ies x Cc. D. Sa a a 
\ZESTNUT wer REET SEMINARY .—Muss 


Cian » Thi 


| ee eth eae ir open pen ‘September 17th, a 1615 Chestnut 





hiladelphia, P 


HOOL, —Regular 
“yours "Grade ye degree of f & a a) 
ptember 25th. 


fy WRANCS ie WAN LAND? New Haven, Conn. 
S liprou LANGUAGE and LITERATUR 
llth St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
iropiion Principals for Po AGEN sigue 


and 











: es #y- 
schools. Famil: bea country 
promptly fuited. 4 ppl ply to Miss, Miss M1 J. vouna Amer- 
can @ ’ Agency, 23 Union "Square 
(Broadway 








side), New York 
” FLUSHIN tN, NSTITUTE pre 
zoung. men an Mee n College ic or Sclen- 
fic a scent Ey! or a 
Point. coeasful 0 He 


A. Fe RCHILD. 


> 
ea LA DIES eas BY, Ce Carmel, care. Beat 
feu for mae. CROSBY § ‘SMITH. A.M 


aot “Bouin Caer teeth of eared ena Ost 
8t., Boston. 











H. Bexyert, EL. 
SE Rape ¥ FoR Te WOMEN, 
fs! sam, mg ass. 9 Se h de 
opel are eductions 
pa one momale ot ro grow ge. fome ne edu ns 4 tn 
: eddress’ 0.0. BRAGDON, Principal” 





RVING INSTITUTE, Tarrytown, N. Y¥.— 
For_particu- 
[iPreparation tor a KGNAC. AM, "it, Principal. 





pan, ab FEES TORN Lap take 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


For All Singing, People 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
192 LARCE PACES OF 
Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, ete. 








Mr. PALMER'S Theory « of Music and Methods of In- 
qa Ay far > qavenee < . pene. Mr, P.'s 
tne patos of the Book. 

Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 ceuts. 
$7.50 per dozen, by Express. 
2” Specimen Pages sent free to ali applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, |73 Randolph Street, 


£/ TED PALAGE OF SUH” 


Singing-Class Teachers! 


You are earn: invited to thoroughly examine 
ae ene SET AOE OF BONG,” Just completod by 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 

It ia believed that we can, without fear of exagger- 

‘ ‘ou will it COMPLETE in every 
oe to 4 


tures for for singing lant work, Ts 0 “tee cnisre imstraction ion 


EB Ronee, 


LRA RRS Tie. 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Evite, 7% cents, by mall ; $7.50 oper dozen, ra A express, 
wn Pupligned ee tall por 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


FourTu 605 Broapwar, 
a “Gincinnad, - | New York. ' 











Leaders and others engaged in the forma- 
tion of bands or orchestras should send for 
our new descriptive cat- . 
alogue, de- 
voted ex- 
clusively to 


- ae 

information concern- 7 4+ 
Band and Orches- Sit wit 

tral requisites, and con- iieeeeren: 


faining ngrav- 
ngs 0 ost sugreved style of in- 
struments now in use, led free. Address 
LYON & HEALY, Stateand Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


eaeeeeepereNERRREER er ens IR PLR RS 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘Tue INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 &@ PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 








i aa. Metin 
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Religious Futelligence, 


® THE FRENCH EDUCATION BILL. 


WHATEVER may be the fate of the French 
Education Bill, tt will mark the beginning 
of a struggle between Church and state like 
those in Germany, Italy, and more recently 
in Belgium. The bill prepared by M. 
Jules Ferry, minister of public instruction, 
has, according to previous announcement, 
passed the Chamber of Deputies by a large 
majority, and is now in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the Senate, whereof M. Jules 
Simon has been chosen “‘ reporter ” or chair- 
man, an indication unfavorable to the pas- 
sage of the bill in its present shape. The 
most important feature of the bill is con- 
tained in paragraph 7, which, in brief, dis. 
qualifies members of all religious orders not 
recognized by the state from teaching, 
This paragraph, as is evident from the 
speeches made upon it, is aimed specially 
against the Jesuits, who have thirty large 
and prosperous establishments. But the 
bill is more than an attack upon the Jesuits; 
it was introduced in a spirit avowedly hos- 
tile to Ultramontanism. M. Spuller, who 
reported it, said, in advocacy of it: 

‘The invasions of Ultramontanism have 

reached their term. The Government of 
the Republic severs itself from a policy 
which has hitherto closed’men’s eyes to these 
invasions when it has not favored them. 
That is the meaning of the bill; that is its 
aim; that is what France must see in it. 
And this very considerable event explains 
the excitement of the reactionary parties, 
of whom Ultramontanism is the bond of 
union, and the warm sympathy manifested 
by republican democracy to measures of 
reparation long awaited.’ 
The address of M. Spuller, who is near to 
Gambetta, with those of the author of the 
bill, M. Jules Ferry, and M. Lamy, a Re- 
publiean,and Baron de Mackau, a Bona- 
partist, contained all the points made in the 
discussion on both sides, M. Lamy, to the 
suprise of his party, spoke against the bill, 
strongly re-enforcing Baron de Mackau’s 
argument. 

M. Spuller, said the bill claimed author- 
ity for the Government over education. 
The state did not propose to make war 
against any one, It would permit full lib- 
erty of association; but not that liberty of 
education which was but a pretext for as- 
sailing modern society. It would defend 
itself against certain coteries, who com- 
nlained of persecution and tried to deceive 
the country. M. Jules Ferry spoke on the 
point of authority more fully. He insisted 
that his bill did not exceed the powers of 
the state, and that it met efficaciously a 
standing danger. There was nothing in 
common between ‘‘liberty of instruction” 
and ‘‘ liberty of religious association,” two 
terms which had been too much confound- 
ed. No state guaranty was necessary for 
liberty to ‘“‘write or speak”; but liberty to 
*‘teach” was a different thing.’ The state 
was bound to maintain certain state doc- 
trines and state morality. It could not tol- 
erate ‘‘ teaching” which was contrary to the 
unity of the country. 

The necessity for the bill, he explained, 
was the growth and influence of the Jesuits. 
There were only 200 of them in 1845. Now 
there are 1,500, in seventy-four houses; and 
they have 9,181 scholars, or more than half 
of those educated in religious communities. 
The Jesuits would soon absorb the free lay 
schools. The Society of Jesuits was inde- 
pendent of all episcopal authority, as 
Mer. Darboy found when he attempted to 
interfere with it, and was rebuked by the 
Pope for so doing. Inthe Catholic univers. 
ities of France it taught the subjection of 
the civil to the ecclesiastical authority; the 
repeal of the laws of equal division of prop- 
erty among children. The whole conquests 
of the Revolution and organization of 
modern society were attacked by it. Its 
schools were counter-Revolution schools; it 
books gross misrepresentations of history 
and apologies for the old régime. The 
religious wars were all represented to the 
advantage of the Catholics. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly was an infringement on the 
legitimate rights of the king; the wars of 
the Revolution undertaken only for pillage 
and propagandism. The volunteers of 1792 
were called a mere invention, or no better 
than the Mobiles of 1871. Elsewhere it was 
taught that in England the women were 
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Pthisee were the natural results of Anglican- 
ism. Modern history was travestied, and 
the political ideal placed before the eyes of 
pupils was a monarchy under subservience 
to the Sovereign Pontiff. But this, he satd, 
was only a specimen out of their books. 
What, then, must be their oral teach- 
ing? Of course, objectionable text-books 
could be prohibited; but it was use- 
less to suppress books if. the teachers 
could not be interfered with except for im- 
morality, and the right of inspection to 
ascertain whether the teaching was contrary 
to the Constitution was merely platonic. 
Even, too, were an offending teacher re- 
moved, his successor would be of the same 
stamp, individual measures against a relig- 
ious order being quite futile. Objectionable 
books would disappear into the cupboards, 
and at the next inspection perfectly inoffen- 
sive books would be found in their place: 
but behind them would remain the living 
book—the teacher. 

In opposition to the bill, Baron de Mac- 
kau claimed that it sought to give the state 
& monopoly of education, and infringe the 
right of families to the very door of domes- 
tic privacy. The measure was an anti- 
religious one. To-day it was against the 
Jesuits; to-morrow it would be against the 
Catholics, M. Lamy at the outset pointed 
out that the adversaries of the bill were all 
Catholics, and its promoters partisans known 
for their hostility to the Church. He said 
the system proposed led simply to a 
monopoly, which might be consistent under 
aking, reputed father of his subjects, but 
is opposed toa revolution which consecra- 


the liberty of the individual. It was in 
vain to attempt to establish unity of feeling 
in childhood, and then destroy it in man- 
hood; and they would not succeed in doing 
so even in childhood, because family feel- 
ing is against state education, Under the 
Empire ‘all liberal men were for enlarging 
the rights of the individual; now the same 
men seem bent only on enlarging those of 
the state. These attacks on liberty were 
only dissimulated under attacks against the 
Church, which was unpopular, 

M. Bardoux opposed a state monopoly, 
and said, if the Jesuits were suppressed, 
parents would send their children to Jesuit 
schools outside of France. He proposed an 
amendment, giving to the state faculties the 
sole power of conferring degrees; but leav- 
ing Jesuit and other schools free from in- 
terference, The amendment was, however, 
rejected. © 

It is said that 1,500,000 signatures have 
been obtained to a protest against the bill, 
and, in addition to the opposition of several 
Moderate Republicans, some of the Protest- 
ants are raising their voices against it. A 
pamphlet, attributed to Pastor Bersier, an 
influential Protestant of Paris, has been 
published, in which he tells the Republicans 
that they are taking up weapons of repres- 
sion and retaliation and making war on 
conscience and liberty. He abhors the Jes- 
uits; but he hates equally the anti-liberal 
policy of the bill. The Catholic prelates 
of France have nearly all issued letters 
against the bill, basing their objections to it 
chiefly on the ground that it violates the 
rights of property. 


Tue Free Presbytery of Aberdeen met 
July ist to take up the case of Prof. Smith, 
according to the instructions of the General 
Assembly. These instructions were : 

“The Assembly instruct the ay a A of 
Aberdeen to meet, and then to take immediate 
steps for having the libel as regards the second 
perdovies of the first alternative charge served 

due form upon Prof. Smith. They also in- 
struct the Presbytery, in the event of their 
finding the libel sustained, either by the ad- 


suspend him from his functions—proi essorial 
ministerial, and judicial—till the next meeting 
of the Assembly, reserving the final judgment 
in the case till that meeting of Assembly ; and 
the Assembly now appoint a committee to ad. 
just the libel in this view, excluding from it all 
the parts that are not now applicable, and to 
report at a future diet of this Assembly.” 
After the amended libel was read, Prof, Smith 
said, before further steps were taken, he desired 
to submit a plea for the right of being heard 
again upon the relevancy of the libel. Several 
members rose to object, saying that the Pres- 
bytery had nothing to do with the question of 
relevancy. The Assembly had decided it, and 
it only remained forthe Presbytery to go on 
and carry out the instructions of the Supreme 
Court. A motion was made to the effect that 














‘slaves and the children were sold,-and. that 


itbe not re¢efved. Prof. Smith, in some spirited 


ted at once the power of the majority and, 


mission of Prof. Smith or by adequate eee to | 


the plea was illegal and incompetent, and that | 


PENDENT. 








would be unlawfully abridged. 


it allowing the accused to read his plea. The 
plea contended that as the prosecutors had 
restated their charge, he had the right to restate 
his defense. The dropping of all the charges 
but that in relation to Deuteronomy materially 


The relevancy of the libél in its present form 
had not been passed upon by any court. 
conclusion, the Professor submitted his an- 
swer, in printed form, to the amended libel. 
In this. answer Professor Smith states that 
he upholds the canonicity and inspiration of 
Deuteronomy; neither does he regard the 
book asa fraud, as has been imputed to him. 
In denying that Moses was the author of it, he 
stood within the liberty granted to every office- 
bearer of the Church, for the book nowhere 
says that Moses was its author.” What he 
(Prof. Smith) had done was not in the interests 
of Rationalism; but in those of the faith, taking 
the facts which the Rationalists have built 
upon and reconciling them with a full recog- 
nition of the supernatural in the old dispensa- 
tion and the inspiration of the Old Testament 
records. The amended libel was served, and 
the Presbytery meets September 2d for further 
proceedings, 


....Bome time ago Dr. Déllinger made the 
remark, in connection with Dr. Newman’s ele- 
vation to the cardinalate, that if his books 
had been written In any other than the English 
language they would have been placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius longago. Cardinal New- 
man expressed his surprise at such a statement, 
and Dr. Déllinger comes forward now and 
gives some particulars. He makes the follow- 
ing points ; 


‘1, The cause for the forbearance shown to 
Dr. Newman at Rome {fs not exclusively to be 


was conscious that Dr. Newman is looked u 
to by the educated Fngliah people as a hig 
authority in spiritual 

indeed the m 
acquisition the Church of Rome has made since 
the Reformation, to censure him would have 
been agntypent to making an incision in her 
own body.” 

2. Doctor Newman has, notwithstanding, 
not cones oes denunciated at Rome 
English ontanes. This denunciation 
was in the first instance owing to his pa- 
jon ‘On Consulting the Faithful in Mat- 

of n°, ( on 


rality. It wase hly offensive that 
he should in his r sue treat the 
youngest and in uestions on morals the 

hty Doctor 80 disrespectfully 


most weighty 

in aecringr of his "not being able to reconcile 

to himself the doctrine of ori on the aa- 
missibility of telling ‘lies’ and of ‘ perjury,’ a 
doctrine, which had received the Romish appro- 
bation. . Newman was then obliged to send 
his most intimate friend and disciple—the late 
Saint George of the Oratory—to Rome, 80 that 
he might avert the pending danger of his book 
being placed upon the ‘ Index,’ and the'mission 
was successful. 

“¢8. The theory on construing new dogmas 
which Dr. Newman has advanced in his cele- 
brated essay ‘On Development,’ which served as 
a preliminary to his secession to Romanism, 
must have been then and still must be most 
objectionable to Romish theologians. His the- 

ory on new dogma was apparently condemned 
by Pius IX in 1854 fn the bull’called Jneffabilis ; 
of course, without making mention either of 
Dr, Newman or of his‘ book. Such a course of 
action was adopted because Dr. Newman wrote 
it as a member of the Anglican Church. Again, 
_the Romish policy considered it requisite that 
such a conspicuous personality should be treat- 
ed with the utmost forbearance.” 


....-A German paper publishes atable of sta- 
tistics of the Church of Rome in the world. 
The grand total is given at 216,356,000—just 7,- 
000,000 more than is allowed by Prof. Schem’s 
latest computation, published in the July num- 
’ ber of the Methodist Quarterly Review. The Ger- 
man authority divides the total among the 
continents as follows: 


BurOpe.....ccccscccccccccccvccccees eevsccccccccs 158,444,000 
AMETICR, ......cccccccrcccrevccccees cesceeceess 51,400,000 
BOD, cc oncncnccovesccevcccccesccvecceseresscaces 9,167,000 
PNM, cosccocccvcscusccsscesceccocnscosagabaene 1,695,000 
AUBETOUIA. ..ccccccccccccrccesescceces ceceeesees 650,000 


ison. 


AIMOTIOR. ......cccccccccccccsccccccccesccecesoces 48,000,000 
TIRFODG. . occcccccccccccccccscccccccoscsevncosence 149,000,000 
MBB i co recccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoscs 9,400,000 
APTICR. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccs 2,200,000 
AUBEPAHIA. .....ccccccccccccccccscccccccsesevececs 600,000 
i a Sa ee eee 209,200,000 


We notice that the German authority credits 
8,000,000 to the United States, which is too 
high, on Catholic authority, by more than 
1,500,000. The German list gives statistics by 
“countries, and it may be intérésting to our 
readers to know how Catholic countries stand 
in order. First, of course, is the “ eldest son 
of the Church”: 























Prccmeee told the Presbytery that, if this motion" 
were adopted, his right to makes full defense | 
Ona vote, 16. 
supported the motion and 84 an amendment to 


altered the character of the charge remaining. : 


attributed to the fact that the Romans do not | 
understand the English Jangtiajre; but Rome | 


hings, and, as he is’ 
brilliant and the most precious : 


~ 
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Pe Raise Tees PT ETieT seeeeess 8,800,000 
@. United States.........-.serccorreesaceeeeeee» 8,000,000 
10, The British Isles and Malta................ 6,140,000 
Total, sp u2420 70,206,000 


These ten countries contain, therefore, about 
four-fifths of the entire strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church.’ According to Professor 
Schem, the Church of Rome’ has about one- 
‘seventh of the population of the earth; Pro- 
testantism between a twelfth and a thirteenth, 
or 118,700,000; and Christianity not quite 
three-tenths, 


...-Bishop Nicholson, having investigated 
the condition of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, where there was lately a considerable 
secession in Montreal, came to the conclusion 
that the time had come for the organization of 
the Canadian churches into a synod, and issued 
a call for a convention, to meet at Ottawa, 
July 30th, for this purpose. In his pastoral 
letter the Bishop says: 

“T clearly see that the time is ripe for the 
formation of a Synod of Canada and for tlie 
election of its own bishop. It is even de- 
manded by the necessities of the case ; in fact, 
the need is great and urgent. In this convic- 
tion 1 find myself supported by the solemnly 
expressed judgments of all the members and 
friends of our Church in Canada with whom I 
have been in contact. There is no time to be 
lost. A crisis has arisen in the interests of 
our beloved Church in this Dominion, and by 


the blessing of God we must promptly and 
wisely meet it.” 


Three names have been mentioned as nom- 
inees for the Canadian bishopric—Bishops 
Cridge and Latane and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
New Jersey. The General Council will confirm 
or reject the candidate selected. 


-»»eThe English Wesleyans have been very 
active in chapel building in London in the 
past twenty years. Since 1861 fifty-one new 
chapels have been opened, and the total of 
sittings increased from 40,000 to 100,000. 
These chapels are for the most part paid for. 
The London correspondent of The Christian 
Advocate, who gives these facts, says: “If the 

ber of bers meeting in class is not 
increased fn proportion, it is because these 
congregations are chiefly gathered out-of the 
world or from other churches, whose sympa- 
thies do not exactly accord with class-meetings, 
Many who do not go to class go regularly tn 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Meth- 
odist churches, so they commune with the 
members. They contribute liberally to sup- 
port the cause ; but their names are not on thé 
class-book, so they do not count as members 
in society.” 


»-++The Court of Appeals has given Judgment 
in favor of Lord Penzance’s decision in the 
Mackonochie illegal ritual cases. His Lordship 
had pronounced the suspension of Mr. Mac- 
konocklie, for refusal to heed a previous admo- 
nition. On appeal, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
reversed the judgment of the Court of Arches ; 
whereupon an appeal was taken to the Court 
of Appeals, which, as already stated, has re- 
versed the judgment of the Queen’s Bench and 
affirmed that of the Court of Arches. A heavy 
bill of costs will be assessed on Mr. Macko- 
nochie. 





....Explanations from Rome of the instruc- 
tions issued to the Catholic bishops of the 
United States in reference to the removal of 
missionary rectors show that it was not in- 
tended to deny to bishops all power to make 
removals, except with the consent of synodal 
councils. Bishops are not to remove rectors 
from one mission to another without grave 
and reasonable cause ; but only in case of final 
deposition are they required to consult the 
council. 


...-Bishop Gobat, of the Diocese of Jerusalem, 
is to have a successor. This time the appoint- 
ment is made by the Queen of England, Bishop 
Gobat having been Emperor William’s ap- 
pointee. Dr. Bardsley, of Herts, has accepted 
the bishopric. He is known as a good Hebrew 
and Arabic scholar, and has spent several years 
in the Holy City, in ecclesiastical work. The 
see was first offered to Canon Tristram, who de- 
clined it. 


...-The Roman Catholic delegates have 
captured the National Synod of the Canton of 
Berne, numbering 65 to 85 Old Catholics. 
Bishop Herzog opened the Synod and preached 
a sermon, which the Roman Catholics did not 
hear. The latter have chosen synodal officers 
for the next four years. 


....White and colored Baptist ministers held 
a conference recently in Staunton, Va., to pro- 
mote kindly feeling between the races. The 
sermons and essays of.the colored delegates 
are said to have been very able, and their white 
brethren were both surprised and gratified at 
what they heard. 


....The Rev. John Cummings, D, D., Scotch 
Presbyterian preacher of Crown Court Church, 
London, known for his deep interpretations ‘of 
Ezekiel, and Revelation, has retired 

from the ministry, on account of ill health. 
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“Mews of the Week. 


Iw the new Prussian ministry Mayback is 
Chief Administrator of Railways; Hoffman, 
Minister of Commerce and Trade; Von Pult- 
Kammer, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Von 
Lndins, Minister of Agriculture. A successor 
to Dr. Falk has not yet been appointed. In the 
closing debate upon the tariff Delbriick and 
Lasker made memorable protests, and prophe- 
sied nothing but discontent and confusion as 
the result. The recent increase in the German 
army is said to be in consequence of the in- 
creased strength of Russia and France. Bills 
have been introduced in the Bundesrath for 
the alteration of those articles of the German 
Constitution by which the Legislature must 
meet and the budget be voted annually and by 
which the duration of Parliament is fixed at 
three years. The bill substitutes biennial meet- 
ings and biennial budgets. It has created ob- 
jection, as tending to free the government 
further from parliamentary control. The most 
that has been granted to the Ultramontanes, 
it is asserted, is that, in consequence of the re- 
tirement of Dr. Falk from the Ministry of Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, the ecclesiastical laws will 
be enforced more leniently. It is hoped that 
this may ultimately procure a recognition of 
the laws from the Vatican. Serious disturb- 
ances have taken place among the workmen in 
the foundries in Silesia, in consequence of a 
demand for increased wages, suggested by the 
imposition of: the new protective duties on 
fron. 





..The great heat was relieved on Wednes- 
day by a storm. Bursting on Boston at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, it raged twenty-five 
minutes and did great damage in that city and 
harbor. At Fitchburg the tornado was tunnel- 
shaped and did its work in three minutes. The 
tempest passed within half a mile of the center 
of Pittsfield, and leveled nearly everything in 
{ts path, which was sixty rods wide. Twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property was there 
destroyed and several persons were injured. 
On the same day the heat in New York was 
101° in the shade. A themometer at the Cen- 
tral Park Observatory marked at 2 P. M. 148°. 
It was placed where both sun and wind, but 
no radiation of heat, could affect it. There 
were twenty-two cases of sunstroke in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. Only one 
proved fatal. In the interior also there have 
been hot and sultry weather and violent 
storms. At Knoxyille, Tenn., the thermome- 
ter rose to 108° on the 12th. On the same day 
ten white men and five Negroes died from sun- 
stroke in Charleston. On Friday, the 11th, 
several counties north of Detroit were ravaged 
by atempest. A disastrous gale also crossed 
Ohio. 


-»-The Democrats of Pennsylvania have 
nominated D. O. Barr, a banker of Pittsburgh, 
to be state treasurer. The platform favors a 
constitutional currency of gold and silver and 
of paper convertible into coin. Fraud is al- 
leged and the action of the Democratic con- 
gressmen approved, An independent delega- 
tion of Philadelphians were excluded, and went 
home immediately. Greenback conventions 
have also met during the week in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania, the former enthusiastic. The 
Iowa prohibitionists adopted a platform, but 
nominated no ticket. 


....There’is great industrial depression in 
England. In Burnley, Lancashire 5,795 looms 
are idle out of 33,000, and 307,870 spindles out of 
900,000. In the Blackburn district 11,800 looms 
are idle out of 52,000 ; 84,000 spindles are working 
on short time and 48,000 are stopped altogether. 
In the Chorley district, 1,600 looms, owned by 
two firms, are working on short time. 


-.-.-The steamer “State of Virginia,’ 2,500 
tons burden, from New York for Glasgow, 
went ashore at Sable Island, 200 miles north- 
east of Halifax, in a dense fog, on the night of 
Saturday, the 12th, andis likely to be a total 
wreck. There were 136 persons on board, in- 
cluding 74 passengers. All escaped except 
four women and five children, drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat, 


.... An agent of the Canadian Government is 
to take a party of Lancashire farmers to Mani 
toba. 













DRY ROG ERS’ wots 
CITRATE OF MAGN ESIA 


rere a flegeon ot oy Boge 
inom eli Sion and Malarial Fevers, It 
fos the b bowels. Itis a favorite medicine 
for the sod {te mel walt avd sweet taste makes it cooling and 
Put RL in Sty ttles. 
. A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR n iti WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 


TOT Pn RE RE 


REMEDIES. 


The success attending the use of these great reme- 
dies in the treatment of affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair is astogishing. From every 
part of the country come the most grateful acknowl- 
edgments of what might be called miraculous cures, 
Messrs. Weeks & Potter extend their thanks to all who 
have gpoken a good word for CuTicuRA, CUTICURA 
Soap, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, and will thankfully 
receive reports of new cases wherever they occur, 


SALT RHEUM ON BOOY 


and Limbs. Obliged to go about on Cratches, 
A wonderful cure. 
Messrs. WEEKS - 


th 

m the use of the Curicurna RemEpixs, I ve received 

make the following statement: wae 
I have had Salt Rheum body and on one 

in a very vated form, for eight years. No kind 0! 
treatment, or medicine, or doctors, d tl 
did me any perman: My friends in Malden 
and know have pece, & great sufferer, 


CURA my limb 
pear ny we! ight on on ‘t i without the skin cracking and 
ing, an go tehes, I 
pov a Te) to use iy Corsone in April, and at once 
realized its beneficial effects. It gradu: ally drew ¢ 
inflammation and humor to the surface, can as fast 
as it appear ed it. At times antities 
would come to the surface, causing pursing “heat, in- 
flammation, swelling, and itching, which un the 
constant use of CUTICURA outs regtey subside and 


nook, a time these outbreaks grew less and less 


RESOL VENT dg of the time, which were the only 
remedies I used. I think the ResOLVENT a v 
strengthening and purttyin medicine to take in par | 
extreme cases as min because the disease is so 
w ——ae to the sy atoms. 
ry gratefully yours, 


MALDEN, Mass., Oct. 18th, 


ECZEMA OF THE HANDS | « 


Cured. Interesting Letter from a well- 
known Attorney. 


Mrs, ASA R, BROW 
1878, - 


Epitork NeW ORLEANS “ Arh ies fRinee the 
fall of 1867, up to the last three 
troubled with ith an eruption of the pit my Which 1 the doc- 
tors veees names, but which is generally 
known 4 he name of Eczema or Salt Rheum. The 
yaa "place of of “attack was my. hands, which at 
—— especially during the winter time, were very 


an times the disease from 
a Whe te body. fo Papeed irs puhave 
hington, = 


hands and envelop m: 

been consulted in P! ja, Was! 

3 ed with no more success Lat 2 ‘tein 
After considerable ex 


— cutee. I had come to the conclusion that ‘ba 


rtisement of Curiouna, for sale by our well ead 
druggist, Mr. Lyons, and pe ved to try it. 


-cent a LO id before it was 
ppeared, and at feel 


6 
My object in sendl ou this make 
known to other sufferers the val mote 


ue of » and 
thus benefit, if ever so little, suffering hu: ity. 
Yours truly P. P. CARR 
Alt torney and Counselor.at- 


38 Camp St., New ORLEANS, Dec. 25th, 1878, 





The CuTicuRA REMEDIES are prepared by Weeks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of CuTicura: small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. REsSOLVENT, $1.00 per 
bottle. Curicura SoaP, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 
830 cents; 3 cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINg i Pas mg the center of 
VOLTAIC | = [ats nervous forces, the pit of 


the stomach, they stimulate 
PLASTERS 


the Liver, Stomach, and Bow- 

els, perfect Digestion, cure 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, and Pains, and pre- 
vent Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica they are the 
best remedy in the world. Get the genuine. 











Ladies Purchasing | 4 
CORSETS 
should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 







CORSET 
Tr ein 
te For ance of H Com 
Bh de, m it 


’ really the: most 

‘Aperfect ‘Skirt; Se Corset 

; . For La. e leading 
‘actu. 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


PRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ve the most powerful, the softest, c and 
fiene known for Churches, Stores, Show- ——- 
Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture , Theaters, 
Depots, etc. New and elegant designs. Send size of 
Hberal discount 





room, get circular, and estimate, 
to Churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To prod uce real salt water eat il, dl di +1 ve 
solutio 





MA ig - of natural sea-water. w 
free fi rem the organic impurities of the surf. 
For sale by druggists generally. 


A. J. DITMAN, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, N. X¥. 





SerEpIGHT's Asthma REMEDY. 


Theonly sure remedy. Is sold un- 
ry a PY a packags itive guesemies. Price $1 
e. 


age. “Sample Dac mines ig ta free. 





A WEEK. day at home easily made 4 
Rate ‘Addzess TRUE & CO. Augusta, Me. 


ROOT BEER. ae 
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~ JAMES MEYER, JR.'S, 


Girondin Disinfectant 


Sastusiliy Dustouye ent: Menteniides Saduete Guespesteinn irom Sngertect Sewer. 


age or any 


source of Infection. 


IT ARRESTS AND PREVENTS CONTAGION. 


Is Approved and Indorsed by Prominent Sanitarians, Physicians, and Business Men. 
Used in Hospitals, Sick-Rooms, a ETI Hotels, and Dwellings. 


Ask your Dr 
INFOR 


Pamphlet containi 


ie Indors 
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ements, with VALUABLE 
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PASSAIC -aiinamnin CO., 85 John St., New York, Sole Agents. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH amanees &80N8, New Yor«. | 
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Magic Lanterns and ‘Stereopticons. 


-T. ANT -» 081 BROADWAY, 

wy. i ta itetropoittan:s CO and Views, 

Graphoscopes, Chromos and’ Frames, Photo- 

graphs of Celebrities, hic melon, 
vex Glasses, 
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THE STATE LINE. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS, 
NEW YORK 
TO 


Glasgow, Liverpool, ant’ Belfast, 
— THURSDAY. 
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OPEN COMMUNION AMONG THE 
BAPTISTS. 


Teer weeks ago we published an edi- 
torial on ‘‘The Late Open-communion 
Movement,” which has been very widely 
copied, and with much approval, by Baptist 
newspapers. Init we spoke of an appar- 
ently concerted and premature movement 
of able Open-communionists to break down 
the accepted custom of the denomination. 
We showed its failure and explained the 
cause of it. We desire now to describe, 
with equal frankness, which we hope will 
be equally acceptable, the better and more 
natural method in which, not by observa- 
tion and not by planned ‘‘ movements,” a 
liberality of sentiment on Open-commun- 
fonism is growing within the Baptist body, 
although, so far as public utterance is con- 
cerned, the ‘‘ restricted communion ” senti- 
ment of the denomination is stronger than 
it was when the late movement was in full 
blast. 

That there has been during the past few 
years a gradual and silent change of atti- 
tude in the Baptist denomination in favor 
of a more liberal construction is indicated 
by the following considerations: 

1. There has been a perceptible modifica- 
tion in the forms of invitation from Baptist 
pulpits. The logical and formerly almost, 
if not quite, universal phraseology was: 
‘(All members in good and regular standing 
of churches of the same faith and order are 
invited to remain and partake with us,” 
This was changed to read ‘‘all members 
of aister churches,” and, in explanation of 
the change of form, it was usual to acknowl- 
edge the double meaning of the phrase. 
While the Baptist might say by ‘‘sister 

churches” was intended only Close-com- 
munion, Baptist churches, it allowed 
others to give the phrase a larger in- 
terpretation., Then came the! custom of 
inviting ll “baptized believers,” by 


. which was meant all immersed members 





especially in city charches, the prevailing 
“Custom”is simply to announce the Supper, 
without any invitation whatever, Thiscus- 
tom isapproved on grounds variant from 
‘each other, It suits those Baptists who say 
that the right of participation is limited to 
the members of each particular Baptist 
church; for these persons maintain that the 
members of one Baptist church have no 
right to commune with another, It suits 
those Close-communion Baptists who think 
it needless to give a monthly prominence to 
what they regard as the well-known views 
of Baptists, or who. are willing to allow 
every man. to assume the responsibility 
of deciding whether or not he 
wishes or is inclined to partake. It suits 
the views of the Open-communionists, who 
feel that the right of a believer in Christ to 
partake does not depend upon an invitation, 
In a few instances an invitation has been 
given to all who believe themselves to have 
been baptized; but, inasmuch as it has come 
from persons who are reputed ‘‘ sound,” it 
has not excited attention. 

2. The custom of interrogating candidates 
for membership as to their views and inten- 
tions concerning close communion has fal- 
len into almost universal desuetude. 


8. Equally obsolete is the attempt to pre- 
vent a Pedobaptist from participating in a 
Baptist church. Time was when a stranger 
would be interrogated, and any Pedobap- 
tist or member of any church not close-com- 
munion would be requested to retire. Mad- 
ame. Feller, a sainted Open-communion 
Baptist, was ordered out of her seat in a 
Baptist church. Now such a one can re- 
main without remonstrance, and no:deacon 
will withhold the elements; and, if he is so 
fortunate as to sit by the side of Dr, Bright, 
he will be sure of a courteous recognition. 
Members of Baptist churches are permitted 
to ask their visiting Pedobaptist friends to 
remain; and no longer is either party sub- 
jected, in that supreme moment of devo- 
tion, to the painful necessity of deciding 
whether the friend shall go out while his 
host remains, or whether the host shall turn 
his back too upon the table, for the sake of 
showing courtesy to his friend. 

4, Instances are constantly occurring in 
which members of Baptist churches: are 
known to have participated in Pedobaptist 
churches, and yet the instance in recent 
years of acase of discipline on this account 
is unknown. 

5. There is a growing number of laity 
who, while submitting to the rule of prohi- 
bition’ for the sake of peace, regret that 
there is such @ rule. In private conversa- 
tion they are free to declare their sympathy 
with. a liberal construction, and it is the 
presence of this influence for nearly all 
Baptist churches, which restrains the pros- 
ecution of a more rigorous policy. Bellig- 
erent advocates'of proscription, while for- 
tified by the prestige of formal declarations, 
are now in the minority in most of the 
Baptist churches. Quite recently a Bap- 
tist church, whose pastor is well known as 
a strenuous advocate of a vigorous crushing 
out of open communion—a church in this 
city which is an acknowledged representa- 
tive of Baptist feeling—dismissed without 
a word of remonstrance to another Baptist 
church a gentleman and lady. whose chil- 
dren had been sprinkled, in the presence 
too of a deacon of that church, and the 
superintendent of its Sunday-school, who 
had accepted an invitation to attend the 
ceremony. Of course, it is not claimed that 
the church would endorse by formal action 
such a departure from Baptist practice; but 
this fact does show the growing unwilling- 
ness of Baptists to enforce a rigid construc- 
tion of their opinions on ceremonies. 

6. While the policy of ostracism was 
vigorously attempted a few years ago, and 
has resulted in driving out a few disgusted 
and sensitive persons and reclaiming one or 
two, others, it has opened the eyes of the 
few crusaders to the surprising discovery 
that, from California to Maine, in all our 

principal cities and towns, there is a grow- 
ing number of influential ministers and lay- 
men who are liberal to a greater or less 
degree. Some are pronounced in their 
theories of liberty on the subject; others are 
perfectly,acquiescent in the growth of lib- 
eral sentiments; and others who, though 
supporting by their votes p ive reso- 
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lutions, do so regretfully and only under the 
préssure of a heécessity of saving their repu- 
tation for orthodoxy. 

7. Still further, it is getting to be gener- 
ally understood that much of this platform 
and newspaper talk about the necessity of 
enforeing ‘*the glorious principle” of close 
communion is conventional. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the Open-communionists are 
quite as regular in their practice as the very 
men who are doing so much loud talking in 
favor of close communion. If this state- 
ment is denied, it will be only by the pre- 
sumption on the well-known delicacy 
which belongs to any attempt to indicate 
names and places. But, as an instance, it 
may suffice to mention one authentic case, 
Within a few months a pastor, whose name 
is a household word among Baptists and is 
widely known throughout the country, and 
who was the pastor at the time of one of the 
largest Baptist churches in the land, asked 
one of his deacons to go and request a 
recognized Congregational minister to take 
a seat with the communicants. And yet 
this pastor is the author of magnificent 
resolutions declarative of the principle of 
close communion and the raost vigorous 
prosecutor of a recent movement to ostracise 
an Open-communion pastor and church, 
Numerous other instances of similar incon- 
sistency between public utterances and pri- 
vate conduct are well known. 


8. The fact that a minister is liberal in his 
sympathies operates no longer as a bar to 
settlement as pastor of a nominally close- 
communion church. The most that is asked 
of him is that he shall not agitate the ques- 
tion. A notable example of this spirit nay 
be mentioned. Five years ago a Baptist 
minister assumed charge of a congregation 
formed on the union platform, in which im- 
mersion was not demanded of a candidate 
for membership. Within the past two years 
this same minister has been called to the 
pastorate of a prominent Baptist church, 
with the distinct understanding that his 
opinions are unchanged: 

9. On the other hand, a minister who has 
figured somewhat as a crusader in behalf of 
close communion was, in being called to 
one of the most important Baptist churches, 
notified by the leading brethren that it was 
their wish that he abstain from attempting 
a rigid enforcement of the theory. He 
promised to comply. 

10. Within a few months a young man 
was ordained in one of our larger cities by 
a council composed of leading representa- 
tives of Baptist opinion, despite his frank 
avowal of open-communion opinions; and 
that too without opposition. 

11. And it is a significant fact that, while 
there has been considerable thunder in the 
sky, in the form of resolutions, platform 
speeches, editorial whipping-in, anonymous 
correspondence; yet there has not of late 
years occurred a single instance of an ap- 
peal to the only tribunal known to Baptist 
polity. True, the Long Island Baptist 
Association expelled the Lee-Avenue 
Baptist Church, and might have re- 
jected the Marcy-Avenue Baptist Church, 
if their case had come to a_ vote; 
yet their action was a flagrant viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle of Baptist 
order. It is well known that Associations 
cannot try a church or a minister, nor in 
any just way deprive.either of their official 
standing in the denomination. It is the 
recognition of a council that gives status to 
a church and a minister; and only by the 
calling of a council and the summoning of 
an accused party to a similar tribunal, in 
composition of which both parties have a 
voice and before which both may plead, can 
either a church or a minister be reached. 
And not until the verdict of disfellowship 
has been pronounced by such a council can 
either church or minister be placed outside 
the pale of the Baptist denomination. 

But no such council has been called of late 
years to try an Open-communionist. It is 
true editors and wire-workers may injure 
the reputations and curtail the influence of 
ministers und churches; associations may 
arbitrarily refuse membership to churches; 
but they cannot deprive either one or the 
other of denominational standing. A 
church recognized by a Baptist council is a 
Baptist church, whether it belongs to a 

Baptist association or not. Membership in 
an association is purely optional. 





Why, then, do nut these staunch de- 
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fenders of Baptist principles put into operas 
tion the agencies demanded by the prin- 
ciples they so loudly insist upon maintain- 
ing? Why do they not call a council on the 
Lee-Avenue Church, and put it out of the 
denomination? Why do they not.call a 
council on Dr. Jeffery, and depose him from 
the Baptist ministry? Dr. Bright said, years 
ago, that Dr. Jeffery could not be ordained, 
with his present views. It is feasible for 
Dr. Bright to call a council, and Dr. Jeffery 
is understood to express his willingness to 
unite in the call; and, if condemned by a 
properly constituted council, is reported to 
have said that he will either change his 
opinions or consent to be deposed. 

On many accounts it might be well to 
have a representative council pass upon the 
issue and decide, for example: 

1, Whether it is necessary fora Baptist 
minister to subscribe to Dr. Bright's posi- 
tion—namely, that ‘‘Psdobaptists are a 
grand muster against the Lordship of 
Jesus.” 

2. Whether the Rev. D. C. Hughes ex- 
presses the Baptist conviction in his recent 
statement to the effect that, in partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper, Pedobaptists commit 
spiritual adultery with Jesus Christ. 

3. Whether Dr. Sarles is baptistically 
orthodox in saying that Pedobaptists in 
celebrating the Supper commit sin. 

Dr. Jeffery is understood to have de- 
nounced the former statement as ‘‘ the sum 
of all uncharitableness,” and the second as 
“blasphemy,” and the latter asa ‘‘meta- 
physical fallacy.” And yet the authors of 
these statements declare that Dr. Jeffery is 
not a Baptist. Will either of them call a 
council on the above issues? 

It may be said that the above utterances 
are merely the individual opinions of the 
men that utter them, But these are men 
who figure most prominently as the expo- 
nents and defenders of close communion, 
and it is under the inspiration of these 
opinions that they led in the late crusade 
against open communion and rejoiced in the 
failure of that movement. 

We do not now say that this growing 
change of attitude is as yet particularly 
logical, nor that it concerns itself about 
consistency. It is the outgrowth not of 
speculation, nor of denominational pride; 
but of that fraternal Christian sentiment, 
which Baptists feel no less than any other 
denomination. It must grow, for it is 
Christian, and theories of the Church and its 
ceremonies must adapt themselves thercto; 
and we should not wonder if, in developing 
out of their fraternal practice their ecclesi- 
astical theory, Baptists might yet be the 
teachers of the Church. 





THE THIRD HOUSE OF CONGRESS. 





Ir has been our pleasure on repeated oc- 
casions to accord to Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware the merit of eminent ability and 
unusual candor for one who is a strong par- 
tisan. We have said and still say that, if 
we must have a Democratic President, he 
is the Democrat of all others whom we 
should prefer. He is perfectly sound on 
the currency question and declared himself 
to be opposed to the whole attempt to 
coerce the President’s signature of bills 
which he did not approve. His plan was 
to pass the appropriation bills pure and 
simple, and then embody the other measures 
which the Democrats were anxious to se- 
cure in a separate Dill or bills, This was 
the honorable course. 

And yet this same senator, just before 
sailing for Europe, allowed himself to be 
drawn into some expressions which are not 
respectable even as third-rate clap-trap and 
which have a very singular sound on his 
lips. We allude particularly to what he 
said about the President’s exercise of the 
veto power. These were his words: 

‘He has in effect constituted himself a 
third house of Congress, and because a law 
is unrepealed has sought to coerce Congress 
into the granting of supplies, That will 
never do. No President of this country can 
assume to be a third house of Congress. 
The people would not tolerate it.” 

Senator Bayard is familiar with the 
several provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, and no man 
knows bettcr than himself that this 
exhibit of the President’s action is 
utterly and absolutely false, He knows 


that the Constitution expressly provides 
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that “every bill which shall have passed 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States,”, He knows; too, that the Presi- 
dent, if he approves the bill, is commanded 
to sign it; and that, if he does not approve 
of it, he is equally commanded to return it 
to the house in which it originated, with a 
statement of his objections. He knows, 
also, that a bill thus returned cannot be- 
come a law unless passed again by a two- 
thirds majority of both houses of Congress. 
The President did pot put these provisions 
into the Constitution. The people put them 
there, as, on the whole, expedient, to guard 
against improper legislation. 

President Hayes, in the exercise of the 
power thus bestowed upon him, did veto 
or refuse to sign certain bills passed by 
Congress at the extra session, because he 
did not approve of them. They contained 
provisions which he could not sanction by 
his signature. Whether he should sign 
these bills or not was a question which the 
Constitution committed to his independent 
judgment; and not the less so because Con- 
gress had resorted to a parliamentary trick 
as the means of virtually coercing his signa- 
ture. The President was determined ‘that 
he would not be thus bulldozed, but would 
exercise his own judgment. His judgment 
was that the bills, in the form presented to 
him, ought not to become a law; and he 
said so in plain words, 

Now, to characterize this action of the 
President as in effect constituting ‘‘a third 
house of Congress” is a stupidity of which 
such a man as Senator Bayard ought not to 
be guilty. It is more than a stupidity; since 
in him it is a willful perversion and misrep- 
resentation of the truth, He knows better. 
He is not so great an ignoramus as not to 
know that it is false. He sacrificed his own 
candor and was guilty of a small and amean 
utterance when he allowed the words which 
we have quoted to fall from his lips. It 
would not have been so surprising in Senator 
Thurman, who is ready to say or unsay any- 
thing that will serve his own ambition; but it 
is surprising that Senator Bayard, even in an 
incautious.. moment, should, for. once,-at 
at least, sink himself to this level. ‘‘Great 
men are not always wise.” 


THE CHINESE PIG-TAIL. 


WE alluded last week, in a note, to the 
decision of Mr. Justice Field, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in regard 
to the shearing off of the pig-tails of Chinese 
convicts, holding it to be forbidden by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. We had not then 
seen the text of the decision, and supposed 
that it rested upon that provision of the 
amendment which forbids any state to 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” Having 
Pg read the decision, we find this to be a 

act, 

The case before the Court was that of a 
Chinaman who brought a suit against the 
sheriff of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco. The plaintiff had been convicted 
and sentenced to pay a fine of ten dollars, 
or, in default of such payment, to be im- 
prisoned five days in the county jail. Fail- 
ing to make the payment, he was thus im- 
prisoned, and while there the sheriff caused 
his queue to be cut off. This was done 
under a local ordinance, passed June 14th, 
1876, and declaring that every male person 
imprisoned in the county jail, under the 
judgment of any court having jurisdiction 
in criminal cases in the city and county, 
shall immediately upon his arrival at the 
jail have the hair of his head ‘‘cut or 
clipped to the uniform length of one inch 
from the scalp thereof,” and that the 
sheriff shall see to it that this is done. This 
ordinance was passed by the board of 
supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco, and, as Mr. Justice Field held, 
was aimed specially at Chinamen, who 
regard their queues with even religious ven- 
eration, and the loss of them as a misfortune 
and a disgrace. On this account, he treated 
the ordinance as “imposing a degrading 
and cruel punishment upon a class of per- 
sons who are entitled, alike with all other 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
Wnited States, to tne equal protection of the 
saws.” He held the ordinance to be milig- 
nant in its spirit and purpose and unconsti- 
tutional in ita character: 








In construing the equality secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, Mr. Justice Field 
said: ‘‘The equality of protection thus 
assured to every one while within the 
United States, from whatever country he 
may come or of whatever race or color he 
may be, implies not only that the courts of 
the country shall be open to him on the 
same terms as to all others for the security 
of his person or property, the prevention or 
redress of wrongs, and the enforcement of 
contracts; but that no charges or burdens 
shall be laid upon him which are not 
equally borne by others, and that in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice he shall 
suffer for his offense no greater or different 
punishment.” This construction of the 
amendment, while protecting even the pig- 
tails of Chinamen against class legislation, 
shivers to atoms those provisions in the new 
constitution of California that relate to 
Chinamen. The first time that His Honor 
or any other judge of the United States gets 
hold of these provisions he will make short 
work with them, and teach Californians 
that hatred of the Chinese is no part of the 
fundamental law of this country, 

The San Francisco Chronicle of July 8th 
makes a furious attack upon Mr. Justice 
Field for making such a decision. It is not 
at all pleased with his “‘ fine-spun technical- 
ities.” It would have San Francisco left free 
to do about as it pleases with the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee,” no matter what the Fourteenth 
Amendment says. According to its reason- 
ing, Chinamen might be burned at the stake 
for a common misdemeanor, or hung up by 
the heels, or barbarously treated in any 
other way, simply because they are China- 
men and hated by the Kearneyites and 
“‘sand-lot” orators. It is well that there is 
a General Government, with its Constitu- 
tion, and a Federal Judiciary, to protect 
all classes of people against local barbar- 
isms founded on ignorance and prejudice. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue decision of the Presbytery of Wooster 
in the Alcott case has excited some feeling 
among New School men in various sections of 
the Presbyterian Church. While there are 
now few among them who are ready to accept 
the position of Mr. Alcott as identical with or 
even closely related to the current N. 8, 
teaching prior to the reunion, they still are 
compelled to interpret the Presbytery, in its 
answer, as affirming that nothing but the 
strict “limited” theory should be taught 
within the Presbyterian domain. The explan- 
ations published by prominent members of the 
Presbytery do not, in fact, protect that body 
against such an interpretation. Its answer is, 
indeed, given in the words of the Confession 
and Catechisms; but it does not contain all 
that these symbols eay on the subject, and care- 
fully keeps out of sight those expressions that 
point toa freer view. It says much more than 
the questions of Mr, Alcott required it to say, 
and much more, in the judgment of some 
prominent New School men, than any presby- 
tery has any right to say in the United Church. 
Whether any formal consideration of the mat- 
ter will take place in ecclesiastical circles is 
not yet clear. The Hvangelist seems, somewhat 
uncertainly, to advise the Synod of Columbus 
to haul the Presbytery over the coals, and 
bring it to repentance for its inconsiderate 
assault upon the peace of the Church. 








A OORRESPONDENT from the Northwest, 
whose opportunities for observing the effects 
of the recent action of the Presbytery of 
Wooster are good, writes us as follows: 


“Private explanations go to show not only 
that ‘members’ of the Presbytery did not say, 
or did not suffer themselves to say, what is re- 
ported of them in the Fredericksburg Herald ; 
but also that the Presbytery itself did not 
adequately measure the force and sweep of its 
own unguarded utterances. Ever since the 
Synod of Dort, if not earlier, nothing has been 
more common than for ecclesiastical bodies, in 
trying to rebuke an error, to go over to the op- 
posite extreme, and to plunge themselves into 
endless embarrassment, by saying a world too 
much in the way of counter-affirmation. That 
the Presbytery has done this is already appar- 
ent to some of its more intelligent members ; 
and the published explanation, which is manly 
and fair, is perhaps a sufficient atonement for 
the sin into which the body has fallen. 

“There are two things over which we who 
were New School men may congratulate our- 
selves. The first is that neither Mr. Alcott 
nor any one who has preceded him in the 
réle of martyr, from Swing down, was ever 
trained in any New School Seminary or con- 
mected with the New School Churoh, Every 














man of them (unless it be Mr, See) was orig- 
inally either an Old School man, native born, 
or @ straight-out United Presbyterian, The New 
School theology was not good food for heretics to 
fatten on. 

“The other cause for congratulation lies in 
the fact that this action can result only in an- 
other and clearer recognition of the right of New 
School men to preach their view of the Atonement 
throughout the Presbyterian Church, and even 
within the bounds of the very orthodox Pres- 
bytery of Wooster. Enough has been devel- 
oped already to make it plain that the men or 
the presbytery who should undertake to put 
any mar on trial for preaching the doctrine as 
Beecher and Beman and Albert Barnes preached 


it would soon find themselves in a very uncom- 


fortable position. The Presbyterian Church 
will not now bear such proscription.” 


In some of the Methodist papers there have 
been criticisms on the late Bishop Ames, quite 
unlike the malicious, disgraceful, and un- 
Christian attacks of the Richmond Advocate in 
spirit, but alleging the same fault, that the 
Bishop was somewhat of a miser. The late 
Bishop undoubtedly practiced a rigid economy; 
but we are by no means sure that it reached in 
him the proportions of a fault, When the 
Bishop entered the ministry, a single man, he 
received perhaps $250 a year. He might easily 
have spent the whole of it, as did most of his 
brother ministers, But he resolved to save 
something, and he laid away perhaps $50 a year. 
When his salary was increased, he did not in- 
crease his expenditures accordingly. Perhaps 
he was saving so as to be able to begin married 
life with a little capital. When he married, he 
married a prudent and industrious woman, who 
earned enough to supply her own pin-money. 
His savings he invested in land in Indiana, 
which he bought cheap and which soon began 
to rise in value, eventually becoming the site 
of atown. The town quickly increased to the 
proportions of a city, and Mr, Ames found him- 
self with quite a fortune—perhaps $150,000. 
He married a second time, and got a wife 
who owned in her own name property 
worth $100,000, so that at one time he 
might have been said to be worth 
$250,000. When he died he left, according to 
some estimates $50,000, his executor giving 
bonds for only $100,000. He had lost money 
in investments and he had given considerable 
away. His gifts were not made ostentatiously, 
He gave in moderate sums; but he gave fre- 
quently. His pocket-book was almost constant- 
ly drawn on for church funds, particularly in 
helping out conference collections in different 
parts of the country. If he was a miser, he 
had a strange way of hoarding his money. A 
little incident is told of him which shows that 
he was quite as anxious to deal fairly and even 
generously with his brethren as he was to ac- 
cumulate money. Once, before he was bishop, 
he was traveling with a brother, who ran short 
of funds, and who offered to sell him $100 
worth of certain college scrip, then worth only 
45 cents on the dollar. Mr. Ames took the 
scrip, giving $45 for it. Many years after, when 
the condition of the college improved, the 
scrip rose to about 90 cents. The Bishop, ashe 
had then become, remembered the transaction, 
and sent to the surprised brother, who had for- 
gotten it, the difference in price, some $45. 
There was nothing miserly or mean about that 
transaction. Prudence and economy are not 
so contemptible in a minister as some appear 
to think. 





“¥F, T. B.,”” whose letter to The Presbyterian 
was the object of the Rey, John Miller’s crit- 
icism in THE INDEPENDENT, sends us “An 
Open Letter to the Rev. John Miller.’”’ In it 
he declares that no reflection was intended by 
him on Mr. Miller. He proceeds: 

‘“What the ‘historical facts’ were, which I 
gave my Unitarian correspondent, I did not 
state in my letter, because it was aside from 
the purpose I had in view in writing and be- 
cause they were already well known to the 
readers of The Presbyterian. But I will now 
repeat to you what I wrote tohim, I did not 
keep a copy of it, but it was in substance this: 
‘The Rev. John Miller is a son of the Rev. Dr, 
Samuel Miller, of Princeton, deceased, for whom 
you mistake him. Mr. John Miller isa fine schol- 
ar and a man of real genius; but he would be 
as unwilling to be classed among the Liberal 
Christians as I should be. He believes as fully 
as I do that Jesus Christ was God, and that he 
died to make a sacrifice for sin. He was deposed 
from the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
not for being a Liberal Christian, but on the fol- 
lowing charges : that he believes and teaches 
(1.) ‘ That the soul is not immortal; that at the 
death of the body it dies, becomes extinct, and 
so continues until the resurrection.’ (2,) ‘That 
Christ, as a child of Adam, was personally ac- 
counted guilty of Adam’s sin; that, like other 
children of Adam, he inherited a corrupt 
nature ; and that he needed to be and was re- 
deemed by his own death.’ (9.) ‘That there is 
but one persén inthe Godhead.’ I further told 
htov that I was pfesent at your trial before thé 








General Assembly at Pittsburgh, heard your 
uble and eloquent defense, was moved. by 
it almost to tears, and voted to sustain the 
charges against you with extreme reluctance ; 
but could do no less, because you taught what 
was contrary to the doctrines of the Presby- 
terian Church, and, as I believed, of the Bible. 
And I added : ‘ But I believe, neveriheless, that. 
he is an honest man and a sincere Christian.’ ”’ 


“¥F. T. B.” concludes : 


“For myself, permit me to say this: that, 
though I cannot give you the right hand of 
fellowship as a brother minister in the Presby- 
terian Church, I do give it to you heartily 
and lovingly as a brother Christian. I have no 
more doubt that you are ‘in Christ’ than that 
I am in him myself. The day is coming—if 
not here, then there, up there—when we shall 
see eye to eye and know even as we are 
known.”’ 


Alas! why not here? We are bound to say 
that Mr. Miller denies with indignation that he 
holds the second of the charges given above. 





CERTAINLY Joseph Cook thrives on lecturing. 
In the season ending for him July 4th he de- 
livered, says The Boston Advertiser, one hundred 
and sixty lectures—twenty of them in Bos- 
ton, ten in New York, and forty-two others 
in the East ; seventy in the West; five in Can- 
ada; two in Utah; and eleven in California, 
of which five were in San Francisco. The 
twenty Boston lectures were entirely new, and 
were published verbatim in newspapers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Cincinnati, London, and Glas- 
gow. During the season he has also published 
three volumes, under the titles of ‘‘Con- 
science,”’ ‘ Heredity,” and ‘‘ Marriage,”? which 
have been republished abroad. His audiences 
have been remarkably large. In Oberlin, at 
the last lecture of a course of five, the window 
sills were sold as reserved seats. In New York, 
at the last lecture of acourse of ten, the money 
was refunded to two hundred ticketholders 
who had to be turned back at the door. At 
other places there were similar crowds. Some 
of his lectures were of a peculiarly interesting 
orexciting character. At Topeka, ona Sunday 
afternoon, he addressed three thousand people, 
and cross-examined, publicly, fifty refugees 
from among the freedmen, who were fleeing to 
Kansas. Governor St. John presided on this 
occasion. At Salt Lake City he lectured on 
“Certainties in Religion,” with a prelude on 
Mormonism, The Presbyterian church was 
overflowed, and the audience adjourned to the 
Methodist church, which was filled to its umost 
capacity by an audience of which a large per- 
centage were Mormons. The address on Mor- 
monism has created no little discussion in the 
territory. A set of resulutions thanking the 
lecturer for his exposure of evils of Mormonism 
was published by the ladies of the ‘* Anti-Polyg- 
amy Society” of Salt Lake City. His five lec- 
tures in San Francisco included a two-hours’ 
address on the ‘‘ Workingmen and the Chi- 
nese.”” The Hoodlums and the Kearneyites 
were unsuccessful in their attempts to inter- 
rupt the meeting, although the presence of 
policemen was needed and stones were thrown 
through the skylight of the hall. Mr. Cook had 
given a very large amount of time to the study 
of Chinatown, by day and by night, above 
ground and under ground, and had been assist- 
ed by anti-Chinese and pro-Chinese guides. He 
defended in San Francisco exactly the views 
which he presented last winter in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia on the Chinese ques- 
tion ; and it is remarkable that the large and 
enthusiastic audience of the most cultured peo- 
ple in San Francisco emphatically indorsed his 
position and justitied the President’s veto of 
the “ Fifteen-Passenger Bill,” as well as Sena- 
tor Morton’s well-known minority report. The 
lecture on the Chinese question was reported 
verbatim by the order of the Chinese consul 
and will be published in pamphlet form. He 
returns to the East in excellent health, and will 
now devote his study to the preparation of the 
next series of Boston Monday lectures, with 
which he intends to close a series of five anou- 
al courses. 


Tue Democrats in the present House of 
Representatives have the majority in the dele- 
gations of nineteen states, which is just one- 
half of the whole number of states. The Re- 
publicans in like manner have the majority in 
the delegations of eighteen states. Should the 
Republicans secure a majority in the delega- 
tion from California, then, in the event that the 
choice of the next President should go to the 
House of Representatives, the House would be 
equally divided between the two parties, being 
nineteen to nineteen, counting the Indiana 
delegation as Democratic. This delegation, 
however, consists of six Democrats, six Re- 
publicans, and one Greenbacker, Mr, De la 
Martyr, who by his vote could make the 
delegation Democratic or Republican at his 
pleasure and who was a Republican before he 
became a Greenbacker. It may be that Mr. De 
la Martyr’s vote will determine the choice of 
the next President. it would if the election 
wetit t@ toe Holiss 6f Représentstives, in the 
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event that the Republicans choose a majority 


of the Representatives to be elected in Cali- 
fornia. This is bringing the matter down to a 
pretty fine point, and is withal one of the 
reasons for the special interest in the California 
election. 








Tue campaign in Ohio, which will not get 
under full headway until the latter part of 
August, promises to be exceedingly warm on 
all sides. Whichever party carries the state 
this year will thereby secure a very important 
advantage in the way of prestige and political 
cabital for the greater campaign of next year. 
The legislature now to te elected will choose a 
United States senator to succeed Senator Thur- 
man. The two great parties are so nearly 
balanced that neither is absolutely confident of 
victory, and neither in the state of despair. 
Either may win and each is determined to win. 
The Greenbackers, though overwhelmingly in 
the minority and not expecting to do much more 
than pick up an office here and there, for the 
most part choose to fight on their own hook; 
and precisely how the other two parties will be 
affected is an uncertain question. The strong 
probability, as things now look, isthat Repub- 
licans will carry the day—elect their state ticket 
and secure a majority in the next legislature. 
If they do, that will be the end of Senator 
Thurman as an office-seeker. The Democrats 
would hardly think of nominating him for the 
Presidency, and surely a Republican legisla- 
ture would not re-clect him to the Senate. The 
wriggling Senator, who has been so ready to 
sacrifice all his principles at the bidding of 
much smaller men, would have tostep down and 
out. No admirer of honesty would see any 
occasion for regretting the result. 


Tue Charleston News virtually confesses wha4 
the Republicans have been declaring as to the 
outrages practiced in South Carolina at the 
elections of 1876 and 1878. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


‘Things were done in the canvass of 1876 
and 1 that cannot and must not be done 
again. It was a supreme necessity. The 
necessity no longer exists, To insist on tak- 
ing, when the body politic is in full health, the 
kill-or cure remedies that were swallowed with 
good effect when the state was in eztremis will 
be to place everybody in South Carolina at the 
mercy of any set of men who choose to consti- 
tute themselves public prosecutors and public 
executioners. At that rate the state would 
soon be not worth saving.” 

This was called out by an article in the Kings- 
tree (8. C.) Star, threatening vengeance upon 
the colored Republican, Swails, if he should 
venture to set foot in Williamsburg County. 
The News calls for a halt in the bulldozing 
process practiced in 1876 and 1878, since it is 
no*longer necessary. The state is not now 
in extremis, and there is no need of a further 
use of the “kill-or-cure remedies.” It ap- 
pears, then, that the Republican stories about 
bulldozing and tissue-ballot voting in South 
Carolina, by which the Democrats came into 
power, are not lies. The News virtually con- 
fesses their truth. 


THE disposition made of the case of Chastine 
Cox last week, so far as the trial and convic- 
tion are concerned, is a commendable illustra- 
tion of prompt justice. The jury rendered a 
verdict of murder in the first degree, and Cox 
was sentenced to be hung on the 29th of 
August. The law under which this sentence 
was pronounced provides that the killing of a 
human being, when not manslaughter or ex- 
cusable or justifiable homicide, shall be murder 
in the first degree *‘ when perpetrated, without 
any design to effect death, by a person engaged 
in the commission of any felony.” This 
exactly covers the case of Cox. He was en- 
gaged in committing two felonies—namely, 
burglary and grand larceny; and, though, as it 
would seem, he did not intend the death of 
Mrs. Hull, he, nevertheless, used such violence 
as resulted almost immediately in her death. 
The case is a perfectly clear one under the 
statute, and, hence, the verdict and sentence 
are unquestionably right. The exceptions 
taken to rulings of Judge Cowing will have 
to be considered by the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, and may even go to the Court 
of Appeals, This will delay the execution of 
the sentence, and may possibly postpone it 
for several months. The more promptly penal- 
ty follows crime the better; and, hence, such 
delays are always to be regretted, except when 
demanded by justice. 


THERE fs a law in this state against lotteries 
which, among other provisions, makes it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
for any person to publish notices of lotteries, 
to state in such notices where they are to be 
drawn or where tickets may be obtained, or to 
aid and assist them in any way. This law is 
based upon the theory that lotteries are simply 
a species of gambling, and, as such, detrimental 
to the public welfare. There is no doubt that 
the theory is correct. And yet there are news- 
papers in this city that, by lottery advertise- 
ments, are openly violating this law. They 
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so. Grand juries, whose duty it is to inquire, 
for offenses, and upon proper evidence to find 
indictments against the offenders, cannot be 
ignorant of the fact; and the judges of the 
courts are not ignorant. The crime is an un- 
disguised one, without any pretense of secresy 
and with no effort to enforce the law against 
it. This is by no means creditable to the au- 
thorities of this city. The law ought to be 
abolished, as inexpedient, or it ought to be en- 
forced. 


Mr. J. H. Hopxrns, in the Albany Law Jour- 
nal, makes a sayage attack upon the jury sys- 
tem, among other things, saying : 

“The jury is the clown of the law. It is con- 

stantly inventing new and ingenious tricks for 
the evasion of duty. It is the patron of the 
joke called ‘temporary insanity,’ and the au- 
thor of numberless other jests of a like char- 
acter. It is a never-failing source of amuse 
ment to all except its victims. There is noth- 
ing certain about it but its uncertainty. It has 
been sneered at and satirized, and lampooned 
and caricatured. Judges have snubbed it, and 
legal wits, like Curran, have riddled it with 
sarcasm in open court. Yet a mistaken con- 
servatism suffers it to continue its blundering 
way unchallenged.”’ 
Mr. Hopkins is not one of the conservatives. 
He is a thoroughgoing hater of juries, and 
expresses his hatred in most vehement rhet- 
orice, The average sense of all English-speak- 
ing people, including lawyers and judges, as 
well as the common people, differs very widely 
from Mr. Hopkins. There are, doubtless, diffi- 
culties with the jury system, as there are with 
any system that man can invent. Doubtless, 
some of its features, particularly the one that 
requires unanimity in order to find a verdict, 
might be improved. Yet we know of nothing 
that would on the whole be a better substitute 
This is the general sense of those countries 
that have tried it; and for this reason they 
stick to it, and are likely to do so long after 
Mr. Hopkins has taken his departure for other 
climes. 








..--Among the Presbyterian papers The In- 
terior is still by far the most frank and out- 
spoken in its references to the Alcott case. Its 
recognition of the principles embodied in the 
compact of reunion is distinct and decisive and 
its temper is as manly as it is outspoken. 
Toward Mr. Alcott it manifests a thoroughly 
Christian spirit, Toward the Presbytery it 
assumes the attitude of faithful, earnest re- 
buke, The editorial on the various theories of 
the Atonement and on the clear right of the 
New School view to a place among the legit- 
imate explanations of,that great mystery is 
especially worthy of praise. “And we say this 
all the more cheerfully because The Interior is 
known to be somewhat strenuously Old School 
in its own faith and position. As the aggres- 
sion in this case came from that side, it is fitting 
that the protest and the rebuke should come 
from the same quarter. We commend the ex- 
ample to our friends of The Banner and The 
Presbyterian. The Hvangelist has ventured, in 
its last issue, on a very gentle protest against 
what the Presbytery of Wooster has done. 


....The Richmond (Va.) Central Presbyterian 
makes a characteristic remark about our issue 
of July 10th. After giving the titles of the 
Fourth of July addresses and other articles, 
it says: 


“There is hardly a religious observation in 
the whole paper, unless as worked into the ad- 
dresses delivered on the Fourth. No wonder 
Lincoln and Garrison are held up in such quar- 
ters as having plenty of religion for them.’ 


We confess that on the festival of our national 
independence, as also when speaking of Lin- 
coln and Garrison, our religion does take the 
phase of patriotism—a phase of religion which 
The Central Presbyterian might cultivate to ad- 
vantage. Will that paper please tell us how 
much patriotism it put into its Fourth-of-July 
number? We happen to notice in the very 
number from which we have quoted seven arti- 
cles which we recognize as written for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, most of them properly credited, 
although the credit of one is given to The Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

...-Prof. F. L. Patton, D.D., has not only 
decided to remain in the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary in Chicago, now that certain financial 
difficulties have been relieved ; but has given 
encouragement that he will also accept the 
permanent pastorship of the Jefferson-Park 
church, for which he has been acting as the 
stated supply. We wish that the full liberality 
of the Presbyterians of the West would not 
make this necessary. The pastor of a city 
church might well employ all his energies in 
his work, no matter how gifted he may be. 
None the less, certainly, the instructor in the- 
ology has scope enough forthe use of all his 
powers in the special study belonging to his 
own department. we 

-++-Lf The Cincinnati Commercial would rept 
resent Bishop Haven’s Fourth-of-July speech 
a good deal differently from what it does, it 
might, perhaps, represent it correctly. The 
Bishop wants Canada and the United States to 
form one nation, and would be willing, if 
necessary, to have “ Louise and Lorne” elect- 





have done so for years past and are stil. doing 


ed the first president after the union. That is 





quite a different thing from desiring, as he is 
charged, to have thé country ruled by the 
“blood of the old Georges.” On that part of 
the Bishop’s addréss we could find far less to 
object to than in’ his desire for a ‘‘more Gefi- 
nite Christianization of the Constitution” with 
a national recognition of the “ Headship of 
Christ.” 

.»--One of our religious exchanges used the 
following astonishing editorial language lately: 
“Weare not insensible to its faithful utter- 
ances in its disapproval of many Christian 
virtues’’! It explains the next week that there 
was a bad “ out’ in the sentence, which should 
have read “‘its disapproval of evil, and approval 
of many Christian virtues.” An error in his 
editorial the editor was quick enough to dis- 
cover; but a much more conspicuous error 
may remain long uncorrected if nobody has 
any special interest in it, as in the case of 
another religious contemporary, the running 
heading over whose editorial page reads week 
after week, in staring type, ‘‘ The Apotsolic 
Times,” 


-.--Says The Christian Intelligencer: ‘It is 
now well understood that inspiration attaches 
to the book and to the writer, and that it does 
not admit of degrees.’ That is news, indeed ! 
There is no such thing, it goes on to inform its 
readers, as “‘ higher’ or * lower” inspiration. 
“Tt is all or none,’? whether in “ narrative, or 
prophecy, or poetry, or legislation, or geneal- 
ogies’’; and inspiration means being ‘‘ divinely 
guaranteed as correct.’"” We would be pleased 
to know by whom this authoritative and magis- 
terial definition of the faith is guaranteed as 
correct. On that basis we will guarantee the 
Dutch Reformed Church a crop of infidels as 
fast as it produces a crop of scholars. 


...-Memphis will again this week become a 
deserted town. Its commerce and trade will 
be suddenly extinguished ; its residences closed; 
its warehouses and shops emptied and their 
contents carried to other cities. A few months 
ago the city of Memphis went through the farce 
of giving up its charter and becoming a town, 
so as to avoid the payment of its debt; but 
this is no farce which suddenly reduces it to 
a town of a moderate population. A city may 
repudiate its indebtedness to men; but it can- 
not repudiate its indebtedness to the sanitary 
nor to the moral laws of God. The wages of 
sin have not been reduced during the hard 
times, nor the wages of filth. 

-»--In some private conversation lately, 
somewhere, ‘‘ a lady from New Jersey, a native 
of New England, was heard to declare that 
some of the now weak Congregational church- 
es of that state would be quickly increased in 
membership if an uncompromising orthodoxy 
could be proclaimed from their pulpits.” Be- 
ing on Christian and charitable thoughts in- 
tent, Zhe Presbyterian hastened to print the 
remark. We have quite as much information 
about these ‘‘ weak’? churches as The Presby- 
terian has or the feminine Gashmu whom it 
quotes, and we challenge either of them to 
mention a single such church whose orthodoxy 
is not fully up to the Presbyterian standard. 


...-At their recent convention in Toledo the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, largely 
composed of the original crusaders, as brave 
and noble women of the Church and home as 
this world holds, passed the following, with 
but two dissenting voices : 


S ee garg | that woman is responsible for 
the purity of the home and social circle; He- 
solved, To ask for the ballot on all questions 
pertaining to temperance.” 


Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ravenna, a de- 
vout and highly-gifted woman, who is thor- 
oughly committed to the ballot for ‘‘ Home 
Protection,”” was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. 


.... The Baptist papers generally and properly 
treat Dr. Boyd’s case with great leniency, thus 
far. The Standard says: 

“A mistake of impulse, or of judgment, 
under a peculiar pressure of circumstanc 
might deserve the protest of cooler minds; bu 
his is surely not a case calling for harsh meas- 
ures 


The Christian Guardian (Wesleyan), of Toronto, 
takes the charitable and common-sense view of 
the case when it says: 

“We may feel sure it was simply an expres- 
sion of kind and courteous feeling toward 
persons of the Jewish faith; not any laxity of 
faith in Christ and Christianity, 

..+-It is for the sake of showing how deeply 
Christianity has penetrated into even that Hindu 
religious thought which does not accept it that 
we publish this week an address by Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen. This remarkable man 
represents Hinduism reformed, throwing away 
its polytheism and superstition; but holding 
eclectically to what it finds good in Brahmin- 
ism, Buddhism, and Christianity. It is far 
more religious than much which calls itself 
Christianity, for it feels deeply the guilt of sin 
and the need of a personal and forgiving God. 


---.Congressman Southard, who claims the 
glory of having forced an extra session of Con- 





gress, says that the prospects of the Demo- 
cratic party for 1880 are seriously endangered 
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unless the Federal election laws are either re- 
pealed or practically nullified. The design of 
those laws is to prevent fraud and violence at 
national elections; and if they endanger the 
success of the Democracy, then fraud and vio- 
lence form part of the machinery of that party. 
By all means, keep the laws in existence and 
put them into effect. 


.-.- The Democratic Campaign Committee at 
Washington are becoming alarmed by the re- 
ception of letters in respect to the revival of 
the state-rights doctrine, that was so conspicu- 
ous at the extra session of Congress. These 
letters call fora campaign document to show 
that Democracy does not endorse this doc- 
trine. The difficulty will be to show this with- 
out creating a dangerous rumpus at the South, 
which might be worse than to let the matter 
alone. 

....The “ Old Parish Minister,’’ who has evi- 
dently got puzzled in his efforts to discover the 
era at which the canon of the “ historical 
censensus”’ of faith was fixed, might profitably 
direct his attention to some other novelties, the- 
ologic and moral, which these degenerate 
days are bringing up. We can imagine how 
he must be horrified at the ovations given in 
England to Mlle, Bernhardt. 


....Dr. Kalloch, the Baptist minister of San 
Francisco, the man with a record, is running 
for mayor, and promises that, if elected, he 
will make it “* uncomfortable for the Chinese to 
stay in San Francisco.” Dr. Kalloch knows 
how it is himself to have it made uncomfortable 
to live in a city ; but he ought to take his re- 
venge on the Bostonians, and not on the poor 
Chinese, who never hurt him. 


...-The state convention of the Pennsylvania 
Greenbackers last week was so near a fizzle 
that it will do to call it such ; and that of the 
Democrats the next day was not much better. 
In the latter convention the leading Democrats 
of the state did not putin an appearance. It 
is a foregone conclusion with both parties that 
Pennsylvania will be Republican this fall. 


...-The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of this city, 
says: ‘“‘A man who opens a prison because he 
is fond of a thief confined there does wrong.” 
This isa sharp and deserved rebuke of those 
who seek the release of convicts from mere 
feelings of friendship for the convicts. Such 
friendship operates to the damage of the public 
interest. 

..--It is sald that many of the Greenbackers 
in Maine that were formerly Republicans are 
becoming disgusted with their new doctrine 
and going back to their old allegiance. It will 
not be many years before this Greenback party 
will be merely a matter of history. It has no 
basis other than a temporary delusion. 

..--The first entirely colored jury that ever 
rendered a verdict in Virginia last week found 
aman of their own color guilty of murder in 
the second degree. It seems that colored men 
can award justice, as well as white men, and 
there is no reason why they should not perform 
their full share of jury service. 


....The first National Convention of the Re- 
publican party was held at Pittsburgh, Penn., 
on the 22d of February, 1856, which is a little 
more than twenty-three years ago. It is a 
wonderful party, considering the comparative 
brevity of its career and the magnitude of its 
achievements. 

....Secretary Evarte is understood to be m 
negotiation for a modification of the fishery 
part of the Washington Treaty, under which 
the United States paid $5,500,000 as an award. 
Statistics show that in the remission of duties 
this country loses more than it gains by the 
Treaty. 

....Ex-President Woolsey having completed 
his historical survey of Socialism as expounded 
by its best defenders, now comes to his own 
comments, which in this week’s number are 
of very serious importance, and which will be 
continued through four more numbers. 

....There ought to be a great attendance at 
the annual camp-meeting, beginning Aug. 19th, 
at Round Lake, of the Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, The meeting will 
continue a week and many of the best speak- 
ers of the country will take part. 


....The Charleston (8. C.) News thinks that 
‘* the state owes to every citizen protection and 
justice, with absolute security in person and 
property.”? This is good preaching. Please 
to put it in practice in South Carolina. 

.-.-It is said that some of the Tennesseans 
go in for repudiation of the state debt as one 
method of helping to make good the losses 
they suffered by the emancipation of their 
slaves. This is rather a novel idea. 

....As to the manner in which resumption 
was accomplished, Secretary Sherman says: 
“Thad the power, law, and determination on 
my side, and I resumed.” That tersely telle 
the story. f 

....Thé kindly feeling exhibited between the 
Rev. Mr. Alcot; and the membess of the: Pres: 
bytery which dropped bis mame is very credit 
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able to both parties. No personal element is 
involved. 


.-»-The General Synod of the Protestant 
Church of Prussia will hold its first session 
under the new constitution, beginning in the 
latter part of September and lasting about three 
weeks, 


...-The English Presbyterians talk severely 
about Professor F. L. Patton’s decision to re- 
main in America. 


...-Itis a pretty serious question that Gail 
Hamilton asks in this issue of Tur InNDE- 
PENDENT, 


Hublisher’s Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE HUDSON BY DAY. 

It is now that our daily papers contain fre- 
quent letters from summer-resorts correspond- 
ents. The resorts along the Hudson are 
especially favored by the summer scribe, who 
never tires of singing the praises of West Point, 
Cornwall, the Catskills, and other places of 
note bordering this famous stream. One of the 

leasantest excursions to be taken is to West 

*oint, where one can spend an entire day prof- 
itably—or more, if they are disposed—in an ex- 
cursion about the — and in viewing the 
cadets at parade. West Point is reached by the 
Albany Day Line of steamers, the ‘‘ Drew” and 
‘Chauncey Vibbard,” sailing alternately from 
Pier 39 North River, at 8:35 a. m., and % min- 
utes later from the foot of West 24th St. The 
visitor arrives at the Point at 11:50, after view- 
ing the most interesting part of the Hudson, 
and has time for an extended visit about the 
—* before evening parade. The West 

‘aint Hotel, one of the most famous hostel- 
ries in the country, is situated on the grounds, 
and it will repay the visitor to remain there 
over night, to witness the manceuvers of the 
cadets in the morning, and return to the city by 
the afternoon boat, at 2:50; or there is a chance 
to return the same day, after a stay of 3 hours, 
The steamers of the Day Line connect to all 
points north and west, and is the most popu- 
lar ~ Saratoga, Lake George, and the Adiron- 
dacks. 


TO INVESTORS OF FUNDS. 


NoricE is called to the card of Messrs. Sand, 
Hamilton & Co.,in our financial advertising 
columns of this week’s issue. This firm was 
formed last spring by Messrs. Theo, V. Sand, 
J. G. Hamilton, and Jos DeW. Dimock. Mr. 
Sand has long been engaged in the negotiation 
of commercial paper, Mr. Hamilton is a mem- 
ber of the New...York, Exchange. 
Mining Exchange,and Mr. Dimock is well known 
in Wall Street circles. In associating them- 
selves together, they have combined their differ- 
ent branches and do a strictly stock brok- 
erage and banking business. 

The investing of funds by correspondence or 
through the medium of the telegraph has be- 
come s0 universal and the reports of our mar- 
kets are made so promptly in other cities that 
it is not positively necessary to be on the ground, 
if one is in the hands of reliablebrokers. Part- 
ies who have not already their correspondents 
here are referred to the concern we speak of, 
as in every way reliable and conservative, and 
who will be pleased to communicate with any 
inquirer on matters of business pertaining to 
their department. 


HOW TO REACH LONG BRANCE. 


Witn the New York transient public Long 
Branch has gained greatly in favor this year. 
One great feature is that at all times the surf 
for bathing is magnificent, and, now that the 
charges at the Branch are less extravagant 
than formerly it is approachable with a mod- 
erate pocket-book, 

The most popular way of reaching this far- 
famed resort is by the New Jersey Southern 
R. R., which connects at Sandy Hook with the 
boat leaving Pier 8 N. R., in the morning, at 
5.30 and 9.30, and in the afternoon at 1, 3.45, 
and 5.05. This sail to Sandy Hook gives the 
passenger a very interesting view of the Harbor 
and Bay and passes him by the forts and 
through the Narrows, out to sea; and he also 
gains a bird’s-eye view of Coney Island. 

Long Branch can be visited in a day, and the 
city reached again at about 7.30 Pp. M., giving 
ample time to visit all places of interest, includ- 
ing the magnificent grounds and_surroundings 
of John Hoey’s celebrated residence and the 
cottage in which Gen. Grant spent his sum- 
mers. 




















Tue Wells Manufacturing Company, of 85 
Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., are now selling 
a very useful little article, which is meetin 
with general favor. It is called the Little Gi- 
ant Cane and Camp Stool, which is a decided 
convenience for country use at this season of 
the year. An artist, tourist, or sportsman—all 
like it equally well. Its price is only $2, and 
its weight a pound and a half. It may quick- 
ly be changed from a cane to a stool. See 
illustration, in advertising columns. 








Ow1ne to the very hot weather, crowds are 
leaving the city daily for New England; and of 
these many go to the White Mountains. One 
of the pleasantest and most convenient routes 
is by the New Haven and Connecticut River 
Railroads. Trains with drawing-room cars at- 
tached run through to the mountains from 
New York in one day. The scenery is delight- 
ful. Beautiful views of the Connecticut River 
are obtained. Round-trip tickets can be 
bought at a reduced rate. 


Bag- 
ese. E ressage, and Carriage Hire, and = 
Grand Uajon Hotel, ns canced to d u 
xe aay. Elevator. Resiaurant suppl with 
© » Depots, ‘Le vu . 





THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 
Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume 


of 190 pages, containing hical sketches 
of President Lincoln oe eCabiuet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Coxpentes the celebrated uthor 
of the great National Painting, ‘ The Firat Read- 
ing of the Emancipation ation,” includin; 
also an account of the picture, an account 
the crisis which produ it, an appendix con- 


taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
icture. We have a small supply of these 
ks on hand, and wil] send them port d to 
those of our subsc:ibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina Jprice of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or elee, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. it the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he.may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the papers trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


—$—<——— 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


Tue Eris CHam Company, of Erie, Pa., is 
now manufacturing a baby carriage that 
deserves to be in every home in the country. 
In fact, the Company are already sending car- 
riages to most of the states, and as their merits 
become known the orders are increasing. The 
price is so low that many think the carriage 
must be inferior in quality; but we can assure 
all such that, from personal observation, we can 
safely pronounce the carriage to be first-class 
in every respect aud the price asked to be re- 
markably low. We have examined their car- 
riages, and found them to be exactly as repre- 
sented in the descriptive circulars that are sent 
out to all applicants. Following is a sample of 
many letters received by the Company : 

“ AxRron, On!I0, June 4th, 1878, 
“Erie Coain CoMPANyY, Erie, Tu.: 

‘© Gentlemen :—The Excelsior Sleeping Coach 
shipped us last week has arrived all right. We 
had examined the various styles upon the mar- 
ket, and are very glad we decided upon yours. 
In fact, it exceeds in every particular our ut- 
most expectations, and is a ‘ perfect beauty ’— 
the workmanship, style, and finish being, comm 











plete. My wife is so well pleased with it that 
and | she says eho: cannot find: adjectives to do ft 


justice. We shall take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the Sleeping Coach to such of our friends 
as may Wish an article of the kind. 
‘Very truly yours, 
“A, L, ConaEr.”” 
{Mr. Conger is the vice-president of the 


Whitman & Barnes M'ts Co., Akron, O.] 
TO CONEY ISLAND BY WATER. 


A NEW steamer, the ‘‘ Minnie Cornell,” has 
made her appearance among the excursion 
‘boats this season, and she bids fairto be an ex- 
tremely popular craft. Her main saloon is 
handsomely carpeted with Brussels, as is also 
her ladies’ saloon, abaft, between decks. The 
windows are hung with lambrequins of damask 
and her decks are provided with an abundance 
of settees, easy-chairs, and camp-stools —a 
matter not always considered in the furnishing. 
The decorations on yey and cornices are 
done in lavender and gold, refreshing to the 
eye and giving the interior a clean, cool look, 
especially ate toa summer excursion 
steamer. e ‘‘ Minnie” runs to the new Iron 
Pier at Coney Island, and is one of a combina- 
tion of boats leaving foot of West 22d St., 
Leroy St., and Pier 2 on the North River. Her 
time of departure in the morning is 10:45 from 
the first-named point and 15 minutes later be 
tween each of the latter points. The afternoon 
time-table is as follows: 

- West 22d St 


Bb 380 ba5 
Reaching the Iron Pier in about an hour from 
Pier 2 N. R. and giving the excursfonfists a 


most delightful sail down the Lower Bay, past 
the forts, and through the Narrows. 


St. Pier 2.N. R. 
2:45 





Cory of message from Genera] Manager of 
Little Pittsburgh Consolidated Mining Com- 


any : 

wat ‘* LEADVILLE, Co1., July 14th, 1879. 

“ To D. H. Morrat, JR., V.P. L.P. C. M. Co., 
New York: 

*« Shipments last week average hundred tons 
daily. Grade of ore good. Settlements bein 
made promptly. Outlook and prospects in al 
the mines very good. If Profs. Raymond’s and 
Keyes’s theory is correct, we are, undoubtedly, 
on foot-wall in Number Four shaft, New Dis- 
covery Mine, where we have a new body of ore 
ten feet thick, of highest grade, and entirely 
different from anything taken from the mines 
before. Indications from rapid pitch of ore 
now are that this is a different ore body, and 
will take us way under our former workings. 
Money will be on hand for July dividend and 
surplus. 


“(Signed) J.C. Wiis0n, Manager.” 





‘¢ Wart is the secret of your bread ? 
mine ’tis 80 much whiter. 


‘¢ Well, Jane, I'll lisp it in your ear— 
M 1 you must not flatter : 


ratus, dear— 
Now that is what’s the matter !’’ 
One trial —— > con- 
vince any one 0: 6u and economy 
over al No household will dispense 





with ite use after making its 


DENT... 


| BETTER THAN A $10 BOND. | 


You often feel restless and uncomfortable at 
this season. You either require a tonic or are 
threatened with malarial poisoning. ‘Therma- 
line is exac’ shah you require, and your 
druggist sells it at 25 cents per box. 


Mr. 8. M. Hepans; has been appointed 
state agent of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company for Massachusetts at Bos- 
ton, vice James B. Niver, resigned. Mr. 
Hedges was for eral Se the actuary of 
the Connecticut Mu Life, and more re- 
cently general agent of the Atna for New 
York City. He is one of the best pertes 
and most successful insurance men In the 
country, and the Company is to be congrat- 
ulated upon securing the services of so val- 
uable a man, 








Tue electric light is a marvel. At least, 
that is the opinion of almost every one who 
goes down to Coney Island and sees the elec- 
trie light machine furnished by Arnoux & 
Hochhausen, of Nos, 2 and4 Howard Street, 
this city, to the Prospect Park and Coney 
Island Railroad. This light has been thor- 
oughly tested and gives perfect satisfaction. 
Special attention is directed to the letter, pub- 
lished in another column, sent to the man- 
ufacturers by Andrew K. Culver, the president 
of the hg Park and Coney Island Rail- 
road, Mr. Culver has seen electric lights at 
Paris, Liverpool, and elsewhere, and is surely a 
most competent judge. 





EVERYWHERE SouGnuTt For. —SvuMMER RE- 
SORTS.—Mesers. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are. the most acceptable 

resents to ladies and children, always health- 
‘ul and delightful to the taste. r address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Easy boots, of superior Bm for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of, general debility relieved by 
ting, MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious ies. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
proper es. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


WOMAN'S WISDOM. 

SHE insists that it is of more importance that 
her ce | shall be kept in full health than 
that she should have all the fashionable dresses 
and styles of the times. She, therefore, sees to 
it that each member of her family is supplied 
with enough Hop Bitters, at the first appear- 
ance of any symptoms of ill health, to prevent 
a fit of sickness, with its attendant expense, 
care, and anxiety. All women should exercise 
their wisdom in this way.” 


GENTLEMEN can now’ buy the celebrated A. 
& F. Pear’s shaving and toilet soaps, in ever 
variety, at wholesale or at retail, at the well- 
known house of Francis Tomes’s Son, No. 6 
Maiden Lane (up-stairs), this city. Mr. Tomes 
has moved into new and commodious quarters 
in Maiden Lane, where his many friends may 
readily find him. 


FRAGRANCE the most lasting ! 

Fragrance the most delicate ! 

Fragrance the most exquisite ! 

Fragrance the most refreshing ! 
are all combined in Murray & Lanman’s 
FLORIDA WaTER, the only recognized perfume 
of fashion. 


aeadent 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1881, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


A WHISPERs@ 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of 
ome DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT I8 JUST AS GOOD. 


WHEN BUSINESS DRAGS the chances 
are that you are hiding your light under a 
bushel with the intention of “ ing.’’ This 
is the kind of “ economy ’’ that neglects the 
bung-hole in order to watch the spigot, 

If you would let your light so shine as to 
attract alike the oldest resident and the 
stranger at your gates, send for samples of 
my novel Art Circulars, especially suited to 
your business, with prices d low gh 
to satisfy the most prudent. Write at once to 


F,. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N, J. 


HAIR DYE 1s the SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 









































et Bro’ 


RISTADORO'S senezszeied 





tleman. Sold by - 
— aprlied by 


air Dressers. » 
93 WILLIAM STREET. 
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“Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 


LENN’ 






Sulphur Soap 


8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Centa, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as eff- 
jous as any from Nature's own springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 6 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


hen used daily in the teilet, One Cake 
(25c.) is suflictent te testits wonderiul merits 
in clarifying the complexion. 
} BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR ren BEEN COUNTER- 


Observe “C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor," on 
et, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
ts. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 73 
cents in stamps. 


— A CARD. 


We beg to call attention to the following, which ex- 


plains itself: 
PROSPECT PARK AND CONEY ISLAND RalLRoaD, t 
BROOKLYN, July 15th, 1579. 
Mesars. ARNOUX & HOCHHAUSEN : 
to the excellent qualities of the Irfe ight maching 
6 jen e8 m ne 
furnished you to this beng, — fo ‘ich has been in 
use at Se Bienton Beach, y Island, during the 
It has up to day been lighted sixty nights con- 
secutively, an XSi i 


rf aaiustaction.. whe ligh ta steady. ~ a 
| e > an 
je i, and, so far oa ay obse jon ex- 


rvati 
Dest extend, I can freely say that the light fur- 


is far superior to Py Yours, very re 
8 le ANDREW K. CULVER, President. 


ARNOUX & HOCHHAUSEN, 
Zand 4 Howard Street, N. Y. 


= 


FURNITURE 


DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


HavE REMOVED rom 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 


Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 
BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS.,N. Y. 


Reduction in Price 
GAS. 


OFFICE OF THE 
N. Y. MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT CO., 


86 UNION SQUARE, N. E. CORNER 16rTu ST., 
JULY Isr, 1879. 
THE NEW YORK MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT 
CO. HEREBY NOTIFIES ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THAT FROM THIS DATE THE PRICE OF GAS TO 
THOSE CONSUMING LESS THAN TEN THOUSAND 
CUBIC FEET PER MONTH WILL BE TWENTY 
CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR 
TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 
TO THOSE CONSUMING TEN THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET PER MONTH, NINETEEN CENTS FOR ONE 
HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE DOLLAR AND 
NINETY CENTS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 

















‘A REASONABLE REDUCTION FROM THE ABOVE- 


INSUMERS. 
. SERVICE PIPE, METERS, AND BURNERS SUR- 
PLIED ON APPLICATION, WITHOUT CHARGE. 
THE SUPERIORITY IN PURITY AND ECONOMY 
OF THIS COMPANY’S GAS 18 NOT EQUALED BY 


ANY G48 MADE. 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, President. 








CHARLES PLACE, Secretary. " 

















Foomrel, 
_BUSENESS PROSPECTS. 


Tae quarterly statement of failures in 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, just issued by Messrs. Dun, Bar- 
low & Co., shows that business is getting 
upon a firmer foundation. This is indi- 
cated by a decrease in the number of fail- 
ures and of liabilities for the last three 
months, and also for the last six months, 
as compared with corresponding periods for 
the last four years. The exhibit for the 
United States is as follows: 


a 
te 





| Second Quarter. 


|No. of| Amount 
Fatt | Af 
lupbe.| TAabilities, ures.| Labilities. 


Sia Months. 





Year, 





— — | |[— 
-| 1,791 $48,771,278!| 4,600) $108,416,420 
Lae, SB ocnodt,| Lra0l ” poleor tnt 
2,470; 48,753,040)| 5,825) 180,882,766 





1,534! 22,666,7251| 4,068] 65,770,808 





This shows a Jarge decrease in the num- 
ber of failures and a still larger decrease in 
the amount of liabilities, and this clearly 
indicates that business is passing into a 
more healthful condition. The following 
table of bank exchanges in the principal 
cities of the Union for the last six months, 
as compared with the corresponding months 
of 1878, also shows that the volume of busi- 
ness has been enlarging: 





| Bank Exchanges.—Half Year. 








_. THE INDEPENDENT. 
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[July 24, 1879, 








for resumption purposes, being represented 
by gold coin in the Treasury, and $8,440,350 
were issued by Secretary Bristow for the 
purpose of purchasing.silver and maintain- 
ing in the Treasury the cash balances of 
legal-tender notes. The actual amount is- 
sued for refunding is $1,896,022,000. This 
leaves $103,978,000 as still issuable under 
the authority of the Refunding Act. 

The larger part of this stupendous opera- 
tion has been accomplished by Secretary 
Sherman. Circumstances have favored him, 
and he had the sagacity to see and the ener- 
gy to seize upon the favorable opportunity. 
The amount funded in about two and one. 
quartet years, under his skillful manage- 
ment, is $950,000,000; and of this amount 
$750,000,000 are four-per-cents., which in 
interest rate is the cheapest loan ever effected 
by the Government. This has secured a 
very large decrease in annual interest. 
the policy of the repudiators and the infla- 
tionists prevailed, no such result would have 
been practicable. The capitalists of this 
and other countries have believed in the 
honesty and good faith of the Government; 
and but for this Secretary Sherman’s efforts 
would have been a failure. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been comparatively quiet 
during the past week, though there has been 
a fair movement for the time of year in 


































































































Cities. Per 

1879. 1878. Cent. 

Ino. 
New York,....... 1$12,481,154,488) $9,850,048,863| 26.2 
> S ReRe es 221,545,060| 1,121,618,160 9 
Phitadelphia...... 685,871, 812,641,768 % 

C WAT AG. code 858, 455,105,852) 17. 
San Francisce.... 266,205 926 273,872,208) *2.6 
Cincinnatt........ 264,823,807) 257,663,023) 2.8 
St. Louls.......... 267,220,714 224,388 067) 19.1 
Baltimore ... . 600, 244,287 504; 22 
Milwaukee....... 18,684 064 120,727,07 "8.2 
New Orleans..... 214,079,019) 238,500,660) *10.2 
Louisville......... 22,82 103,805,446) 18.8 
Pittsburch ....... 12,108, B46 98,773,976 8.4 
Providence....... 608,6 "18.7 
Cleveland......... 37 58,6 9.5 
anses City...... 07,154,714 15,972,¢ 70.0 
Indianapolis ..... ty 28,815,171 0.5 
New Haven 7,304,014 17,502,850| 1.1 
Columbus .. 817,538 11,750,616] 17.6 
Springfield . 831,275 11,354,811) %4.7 
orcester. . 11,972,271 13,370,044) *10.6 
BYTACUBC.....00009 9,872,786) 9,520,970) 4.5 
Lowell.......+« ges 6, 710) 6,513,876) 7.0 
RE $16,006,907, 123/$14,085,823,786' 20.4 

* Decrease. 





These statistics in respect to failures and 
bank exchanges furnish clear and conclu- 
sive signs of returning activity and prosperi- 
ty in the general trade of thecountry. The 
dark day has passed. Specie resumption 
has been achieved. The national credit 
has been maintained. Prices have settled 





down to the standard of gold valuation. 
The evils of wild speculation on an inflation 
basis have for the most part spent them- 
selves; and the losses, by a natural law of 
distribution, have more or less scattered 
themselves among the entire people. The 
time has come when 9.new set of financial 
and commercial tendencies are operating, 
It took time t bring about this result, The 
only serions doubt about the future relates 
to what Congress may do, Business men 
are distrustful of the financial wisdom of 
Congress, and here is their only serious ap- 
prehension. .It is to be hoped, however, 
that the common sense of the country, as 
expressed at the ballot-box this fall, will 
give Congress some useful hints. 





THE REFUNDING WORE. 


Ir was on the 14th of July, 1870, that the 
law was approved which authorized the 
igaue Of $1,500,000,000 of Government bonds 
for funding a corresponding amount of the 
national debt at a cheaper rate of interest. 
According to this law $200,000,000 were to 
be five-per-cents., $800,000,000 four-and-a- 
half-per-cents., and $1,000,000,000 four-per- 
cents. The law was amended by the Act 
of January 20th, 1871, so as to provide that 
the Secretary of the Treasury might is- 
sue $500,000,000 of the five-per-cent. bonds, 
provided the total aggregate of bonds 

« authorized should not be increased. Under 
these laws the work of refunding the ma- 
tured public debt has been conducted, and, 
we may add, now completed, in respect. to 
that part of the debt that has become re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. Itcan go no further until the year 
1881, and then additional legislation will 
be necessary. 

The issue of bonds under these acts and 


the Resumption Act of January, 1875, has 
been as follows: 





Five-per-cent. loan, 1881 9508 ,440,850 
J me yey aan, .. eeeee PA bae oe 
——— 


TOA... cicrsscsceenctebedecdtodoe tind es. ML ASG,068, 850 





nearly all kinds of general merchandise. 
The grain markets are still under the con- 
trol of speculators, and have been active, 
but more or less feverish. Values continue 
firm, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, an approx- 
imate report of the foreign trade of the 
United States for the fiscal year just closed 
gives the imports at $460,000,000 and the 
exports $745,000,000, a balance in favor of 
the United States of $285,000,000. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including 
dry goods, $7,533,848, and produce exports, 
$5,878,670. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $169,891,409, against $163,758,- 
648 for the corresponding period last year 
and $196,569,414 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
vary ist this year were $169,752,614, 
against $189,598,815 for the cortesponding 
period last year and $150,244,385 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—The semi-annual circular 
of the Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dun & 
Co. has been issued, showing that for the 
first six months of 1879 the failures in the 
United States were 4,058 in number, against 
5,825 for the first six months of 1878. The 
liabilities in the same period of ‘this year 
were only $65,000,000, against $180,000,000 
for the first six months of last year. The 
difference in favor of 1879 is, therefore, that 
there have been nearly 2,000 (1,969) less 
failupeg, while the liabilities show a decrease 
of over $65,000,000—one-half of what they 
were in the first six months of 1878; and 
there has also been a marked reduction in 
the average indebtedness of each failure. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
REVIVAL OF JuDGMENT.—STATUTE or Liw- 
ITATIONS.—The eppallate court for the sec- 
ond district of Illinois, by Pillsbury, P. J., 
has decided that a sctre facias is an action 
within the meaning of the statute requiring 
‘all actions,” etc. to be commenced within 
sixteen years; that when a cause of action 
has commenced to run under a ‘limitation 
statute the enactment of another law will 


not affect rights already existing. 

Mecnrantcs’ Lren.--EqurtabLr Esta tTr.— 
The Common Pleas Court of Lancaster 
County, Pa., by Livingston, J., has decided 
that where liens are entered against an 


equitable estate their value depends solely 





upon that estate, and that they survive or 
perish with it; that an vendee, 
under articles of agreement, having paid no 
part of the purchase money, cannot bind a 
property with a mechanic’s lien for materials 
used in the construction of a building, he 
having failed to comply with his contract 


ae abandon property and the 
wo! / 

EsJECTMENT —PRESUMPTION OF PossEs- 
s1on.—The e Court of Illinois,» 
Sheldon, J., has decided that the fact or 
a being in = of the prem- 

on a particular date raises no presum 
tion that bse pear or his grantor ‘were In 
possession at a r date; t re- 
corded deed will have preference of _ tit} 





1 alactanadlaaner nathan 7 


Of this amount $95,500,000 were issued |) 
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places named as follows: Savannah, sell- 
ing 4 premium, buying 4 premium. Charles- 
ton, buying nominal, 38-16, selling 3. New 
Orleans, commercial 4@3-16 premium, bank 
+ premium. S&St. Louis, 1-10, discount. 
Chicago, weak, 1-10 discount buying, 1-10 
premium selling, Boston, par. 


SILVER.—The London Times’ money 
article of July 8d has the following para- 
graph: 

‘‘The position of the market for bar sil- 
ver isimproving. The demand on Austrian 
account is maintained and there is but lit- 
tle at the moment to deal with. Mexican 
dollars have been in fair request, and those 
brought by the West India packet realized 
an advance of 3d ,to 514d. There is no va- 
riation in the China exchanges, but the In- 
dian rates are a shade higher.” 


The bullion value of the 4123-grain dol- 
lar remains at $0.8759. We quote; 
Buying Selling. 


Bar Silver (gold)..........eese0s Coecccecers 112% 118 

Trade Dollars (CMITeNnCy)........5+.0000+0+ 98% 9914 
Halves and Quarters........ Creecccccccees 09% par 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............++.0.+. 99 par 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
been more active than for several weeks 
past and the changes in prices in some cases 
were important. The transactions were 
large, especially in the Granger shares, the 
trunk-line stocks, and some of the low- 
priced shares, The advance in the Grangers 
was most marked in St. Paul common, 
which rose 6 percent. The Hannibal and 
St. Joseph shares, after an early decline of 
1@2 per cent., advanced 34 per cent. for the 
common and 64 per cent. for the preferred. 
The rise was not fully maintained at the 
close. Ohio and Miss. advanced 4} for the 
preferred and about 2 forthe common. In 
the coal shares the greatest improvement 
was in N. J. Central, which rose 8 per cent. 
The telegraph shares declined early in the 
week; but later became strong and advanced. 
The outbreak of yellow fever at Memphis 
had an unfavorable effect on some of the 
Southwestern lines, notably Louisville and 
Nashville. 

The following will show the changes 


- in prices during the week : 

Open- High. Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing 

Albany and Susquéhanna.... 88 881g «88 89 
American Dist. Tel. Co 615 6314 SSIig 8314 
Atl. and Pace. Tel.............. 86° «686858536 
Burl, Cedar Rapids, and N.,. . 89 30%, 30 8914 

Canada Southern............. 56 5034 «56 59 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 66% 7134 66% 7114 
Chicago and Northw’'n, pf. 9% 8% 97 9836 
©., BR. L, and Pacific.......... 188 «618934 1388 =: 18934 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1164 1174 116% 11734 



























EEE 
Liuurrep Agency. —S instructions | Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9914 90% 99 991% 
limiting the authority of a general agent, | Pond and Alon creer i 
whose powers would otherwise be coexten- | oon ou. OO 
sive with the business intrusted to him, | Centon... see 4 41 0 40 
must, be communicated to the party with | pet, Lack., and Western... 67% 80% BT 505% 
whom he deals, or the principal will be | pet. anaHudson.............. 405% 4814 4054 47% 
bound to the same extent as,though such | Dubuque and S.C.........66 - -—- =— w% 
special instructions were not given. Good | Express—Adamz............ .. 106% 106% 105% 1081¢ 
faith requires that the principal — Saas tt: = = “ms on 
held by the acts of one whom he has pub- nited States...... 
licly ‘clothed with apparent authority to | | Wells, Fargo’ & Co. son = 9794 on 
bind him.—Southern Life Insurance Com- | pigenj:s strstr hig, a Fo Ha 
pany os. M’Cain, Sup, Ct. U. 5. DON. tic disncdicnid ie = ta ME 
Correction or Contract. — When an | gan and st. Joseph.......... 19-214 «181954 
oral contract is afterward reduced to writ- | yan. and St. Joseph, pf...... 80% 44 «BG 424 
ing, and the instrument fails to express in | Homestake Mining........... 884 884 88 37% 
apt and \proper terms the real intention of | minois Central.........-.+++ 8836 89 8K 8754 
the parties, through a mistake of the writcr, | Kansas Pacific................ 5044 5044 57% «57 
equity will permit the mistake to be cor- | Louisville and Nashville..... 5734 584 52 Bh 
rected.—Nowlin va, Payne, Sup. Ct. Iowa. Lake Shore....... + eccccsocoove 7544 4 7454 T7% 
Payment or New Norr.—If, before a | Michigan Central.. . Png poe = pe 
note is due, a part of the debt is paid and a | tom — eo , Hr ro im yr 
new note is made for the residue, and an ex- | yi) ana st. Paul... 6314 503% 83% 58% 
press agreement is made between the par- | 511) anast. Paul, pf.. 92% 9 O24 94K 
ties that the old note shall be surrendered, | y y. central........ : 118% 119 «#4118 118 
such agreement is founded upon a valuable | w, J. central..........cse088++ 51m «58% (5054 «Bg 
Had consideration and extinguishes the old note, | N. y.,N.H., and Hartford...164 164 164 — 
and no suit can be maintained thereon.— | N. Y. Elevated...... «+. 12544 12536 1243¢ 125 
Bantz vs, Bassett, Sup. Ct. West Va. Manhattan Railwa, 46 
Ohio and Miss..... 16% 
THE MONEY MARKET has been easy | Ohio and Miss., p 
all the week, and call loans have been made | Ontario Silver..,.. 
at 24 to 34 per cent. on stocks and 14 to 2 ote eysoee ee 
per cent. on Governments. On Friday, the | Pennsylvania Coal 
18th inst., the enormous amount of $160,- | Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 110° 110 10954 100% 
: dSaratoga..... 101% 102 101% — 
000,000 10-40 bonds fell due on a single | Qateusiiverccecenc, Mu 106 144g 34 
call, and were all settled for in one day, | Quicksilver, pf....+..s.++++ ol 894% 36 39 
. Standard Mining............. 2054 27 27 
without the slightest ripple of disturbance. St. Louisand Iron Min, asstd. 26g 97 901g 808 
Prime marcantile paper was in demand; | st. Louis, K.C.,and N....... 17% 19 16% 18 
but the offerings were only moderate. We | St. ams pees N., Pf.. 4794 4056 4636 = 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short ee at Gitnie., po a“ om an 
date at 84@4 per cent., four months at | st.LoulsandS.Fran.,1st pf... 22 24% 2 28 
4@44, and good single names, four to six ee reeeeeeseeeeeeess a on on oan 
months, at 5@6 per cent. Unton PACthC..sesee+ vvseseee 76 TMG 5H TB 
LONDON MARKET. — Consols were pee ge pega 2 poe ys - 
steady and prices were unchanged. United | ches. &Onl0.......00000. 7 8 7% 8 
States bonds were strong and_ higher. ae ng oe Pf....eeeeee = 4 = _ 
tye -, St. P., & Minn......cccccee § 
American railway securities were firm. ts bape wadnsele rs ome pon Pos an 
EXCHANGE, — Foreign was dull and nem a pn elgg steers : =~ 8 
weak, closing at 4.854 for sixty days and Mash. Chat. in” a: i ng ™ 
4.874 for demand bills. New York ex- | Rome, W., and Og.......... 18 «18 «WO 
change was quoted on Saturday at the | FreandPittsburgh.......... S24 SUG BRK 88 


The official announcement is made that 
hereafter the Western Union Railway and 
its branches will be operated directly by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Com- 


pany, and will be known as the Racine and 
Southwestern Division of that line. 


The New Hampshire House of Represent- 
atives has passed a bill regulating railway 
passenger and freight tariffs. It gives to 
the railway commissioners the right to 
regulate the tariff of any road in the state 
and prohibits any railway commissioner 
from holding office in any railway corpor- 
ation or from owning the stock or bonds of 
any railroad. 

In April last the directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad called for two million 
dollars to build the line from Bismarck to 
the Yellowstone, 205 miles. The entire 
amount was taken by the stockholders, and 
130 miles will be completed this season. 
The rapid development of Washington Ter- 
ritory has induced the directors to begin 
construction from Columbia River eastward 
to Pend Oreille Lake, 200 miles, They 
issued a circular in June calling for an ad- 
ditional two millions. The subscription has 
now closed, some two hundred thousand 
dollars more than the entire amount having 
been taken by stockholders, Construction 
will begin as soon as the line can be located. 

William H. Vanderbilt will construct a 
railroad from Schenectady to Saratoga, to 
convey the summer passengers now going 
going over the Renssalaer and Saratoga 
Railroad, leased by the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company. Work will begin in 
September and the road will be completed 
before spring. It will be about thirty miles 
long. The action by Mr. Vanderbilt is al- 
leged to have been caused by the attitude of 
President Dickson in abetting the route 
now building that will give Erie a terminus 
at Albany, Troy, and the Hoosac Tunnel, 
over the new Boston, Hoosac Tunnel, and 
Western route. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, in connection with 
the Fourth National Bank, the Metropolitan 
National Bank, and the Bank of America, 
are prepared to receive subscriptions on 
$1,200,000 of the 6-per-cent. first mortgage 
bonds of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and 
Big Sandy Railroad, which is to give the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad a Western 
connection. A fraction over 88 miles re- 
mains to be built, from Mt. Sterling, east- 
ward, to the Big Sandy River, near Hunt- 
jigton, At this point a junction will be 
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made with the Chesapeake and Ohio Road, 
which will thus be placed in unbroken con- 
nection with Lexington, Louisville, the 
West and Southwest, and Cincinnati and 
the Northwest. Several circulars have been 
issued, giving full particulars in regard to 
this important movement and explaining to 
the stock and bondholders why prompt 
subscriptions should be made to insure the 
speedy construction of this important link 
of road; and in one of the circulars Mr. A. 
L. Reid, president of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington, and Big Sandy Road, gues into 
details, showing the expectations enter- 
tained for his company when the new road 
is completed. ‘These circulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the Fourth National 
Bank, Metropolitan Bank, Bank of America, 
or Messrs. Fisk & Hatch. It is generally 
understood that the recent improvement in 
the value of the securities of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad was caused almost en- 
tirely by the probability that the Big Sandy 
Road would soon be completed, and this 
improvement would in all probability be 
lost if the present scheme should be allowed 
to fall through. The bonds now offered are 
dated March ist, 1872, have thirty years to 
run, with 6-per-cent. interest, March and 
September, payable in New York. They 
are a gold bond, and the total issue author- 
ized is $3,500,000, of which $2,500,000 for 
the construction of the whole 122 miles of 
road and $1,000,000 reserved for equipment 
and other purposes. The trustees are P. C. 
Calhoun, president of the Fourth National 
Bank, and George I. Seney, president of the 
Metropolitan National Bank. The terms of 
payment are 1714 per cent. on application, 
and the remainder in installments not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. monthly. 

It has been the crowning ambition of Mr. 
Samuel Sloan, the president and owner of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad, to have a Chicago connection. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
now runs from New York to Utica, Rome, 
and Syracuse. A year ago Mr. Sloan be- 
came president of the Rome, Watertown, 
and Ogdensburg Road, running from 
Rouse’s Point, on Lake Champlain, to Lew- 
iston, on the Niagara River. The Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg also has 
branches to Rome, Utica, and Syracuse, 
where it joins the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western. So Mr. Sloan has had a.con- 
tinuous road from New York to the Niagara 
River for a long time; but there, at the 
River, Vanderbilt cut him off from a Chica- 
go connection. Now the bridge to be built 
across the Niagara River gives Chicago an- 
other through-line outlet to New York over 
the Grand Trunk, the Great Western, the 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroads, and connecting with Albany, Og- 
densburg, and all points in New England, 
via Rouse’s Point and the Vermont Central. 
In a word, Chicago in less than six months 
can ship to New York or Boston over a new 
through line, which will be entirely inde- 
pendent of the Erie, New York Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, or Pennsylvania Roads. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. Lehigh and Wilkesbarre assented 
consols rose to 75}, and incomes to 57 bid. 
San Francisco seconds, class A, rose to 75, 
class Bto 43, and class © to 403. Morris 
and Essex 7s of "71 advanced to 111}; Han. 
and St. Joseph 8s to 1054; Kansas and Texas 
2ds to 80%; Ohio and Mississippi seconds 
to 984; Metropolitan Elevated firsts to 
1033; Great Western ex-c. seconds to 88}; 
Long Dock bonds to 115; Chesapeake and 
Ohio firsts to 45, do currencies to 214; Erie 
new second consols to 774; and New Jersey 
Central incomes to 793. Rome and Ogdens- 
burg firsts declined to 563, and advanced to 
58; Albany and Susquehanna firsts dropped 
to 110}; Wabash, St. L, Div., ex-m. c., firsts, 
declined to 97. 

STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols de- 
clined to 44; District of Columbia 3-65s rose 
to 88; Missouri 6s of 1887 sold at 105@105}; 
and Virginia consol., ex-matured coupons, 
at 564. Tenn. 6s, new, declined to 31. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong, especially the new fours, which 
were in steady demand at advancing figures. 
The First National Bank, through Drexel, 

Morgan & Co., have disposed of the rémain- 
ing four-per-cent, bonds of' the great $120,- 
000,000 Syndicate to Junius Morgan & Com- 
pany, of London. The amount was $12,- 


100,000, and the price paid was equivalent 
to 101%, a clear advance of 1} per cent. on 
the price paid to the Government by the 
Syndicate originally. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
United States currency sixes.......... 122 124 


United States sixes, 1880, registered... 10434 1043 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 10436 


‘United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 105 105% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% 105 

United States fives, 1881, registered., 103 108% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10414 104% 
United States 41¥s, 1891, registered.... 10634 106% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....,.. 10634 106% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10244 10234 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 10234 102% 


From a memorandum of the financial 
operations of the Government, just issued 
by the Treasury Department, it appears 
that there has been a reduction in the inter- 


est-bearing debt, from the highest point in 
1865 to the ist of the present month, of 
$583,386,594.96, and a total reduction’ of 
$729,224, 815.06 in the national debt. The 
bonds refunded under the acts of July 14th, 
1870, and January 20th, 1871, amount to 
$1,396,022,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES,—The Treas- 
ury now holds $353,189,700 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $2,503,200. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $2,199,200. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: one notes, $328,189,- 
882; gold notes, $1,467,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 





1878. 879. 
tae , xore Saleasencds cuentas $2,023,000 $857,000 
Ndakedcs Sdvocvoewcsteote 1,597,000 3,6 
Philneipiva becnaere cégaedues 268,000 88,000 
Miscellaneous...........0.+++ 1,402,000 879,000 
WtEtccskces adeccesesed $5,290,000 $2,087,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large decrease of deposits and legal tenders 
The surplus reserve is reduced $459,175, the 
banks now holding $10,482,025 above legal 
requirements. 

The follewing isan analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 






jenn. Weceedesecceoccceee , 719, $282,100 
Sey eves 910, = 40,200 
pay unde. eeee .508, Dec ‘793,000 
Total reserve.... 752 800 
Dec. 1,171,500 

Dee. _cs 

Inc 21.700 


‘ 1,600 ‘ 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 


quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 
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Manhattan.... 182 
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The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., and also an extra dividend of 
two and a half per cent., payable on demand. 

The Williamsburgh §; ity Fire Insurance 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
divident of ten per cent., payable on de- 
mand, 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable on 
demand. 

The Irving Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable on demand. 

e Lamar Insurance Company, of New 
York, have declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The well-known banking-house of Mor- 








& 











ton, Bliss & Co., of 25 Nassau St., this city, 
have for sale a limited amount of Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis first mortgage seven- 
er-cent. gold bonds, and also some 
ubuque and Dakota first mortgage six- 
per-cent. forty-year gold bonds. 


——————— EEE 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL S8T., NEW fd pea 
de’ 
rien ie tr Cireulee Credits for for ety re 
in the United 
Sounbe ctasliite, fae Sinead oat 
wee tan for Credits may be made to the above 
first-class bank or 


house direct, or through any 
banker in this country. 


SAND, HAMILTON & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 


TuE sure place for the savings of the people’ 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, . 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

tay" Holders of Five-Twentigs, of either 
issue, and of Ten-ForttEs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, that the Five-Twenties have 
all ceased to draw interest, and that the inter- 
est on the last of the Ten-Forties will cease on 
the 2ist day of the present month. As they 
will lose interest on their money by holding 
their called bonds that are past due any longer, 
and as those not yet due can now be disposed 
of as advantageously as.at maturity, holders 
will find it to their interest to make their ex- 
changes and reinvestments at once. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Minneapolis and St. Louis First 


M oe Gold B Seven-per-cent, 
Bonds, 


OFFICE OF Fisk. & Haron, BANKERS = 
DEALERS 





IN 1027. 
INTEREST P. aLB A UNE AND D 
A LIMITED | AMO ye, FOR SALE AT 96, 


DUBUQUE AND DARITA FIRST KORTYARE 


Siax-per-cent. hana 
ad Bonds 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 
pee UE AND wrt CITY R. R. CO. 
PRICE AND ACORUED INTEREST. 
FOR SALE BY 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


26 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Bich NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 


VERNMENT. AGENTS. 
UNITED STATES BONDS 
BOUG rr SOLD. A aif D EXCHANGED, 


ire iihende Hey Banka. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 








Orrick OF THR 
Fareacut Fms Insurance Company, 
No. 846 BroapwaY; Brancn Orvice, 184 Broapwar, 
New Yor, July 8th, 1879. 
Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS WAVE 
THIS DAY declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 
Five per Cent., also an extra dividend of Two and 
One-half per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
VIDEND NO. LITTLE PITTSBURG CON. 
pe Mantyiyan Sika COMPANY, 118 and 115 
wares mow eee, Sey bay ay 
rectors have this day declared a div- 
tend of ait 100 0 one hundred thousand dollars), 
CENTS per share (par value $100) on the 


ing ital stock of the com , out oO! earnings 
‘or the month of Jul: , payable at the office of 
d after A 7th. 





the Tith of August. 





WILLiaMsbURG CrTy Fine InsuRANCE Company, 
Broox.yy, July 11th, 1879. } 


OAR 4 OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIs 
T's day A 


Dividend of Ten per Cent., 


able on demand. 
od N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 





OvFice OF THE InvING INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 157 Broadway, New York, July 10th, 1879. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this 
day declared a DIVIDEND of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PERCENT. (834), payable on and after the 12th 

inst. 
W. A. MAGARICAL, 
Acting Secretary. 


Orvick OF THE LAwAR steoapwar. 





New York, No. 184 Broapway. 
New York, 10th July, 1879. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this company is 
payable on 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 








P,-O. Box 1338, 
Bu da Secu: 
the. New Belton Stock and the Minne : ne 
change. Special atten attention given to out-of-town orders. 
TH 'v. BAND. 
nemboret tho Ee 0 Exchange and N.Y. ¥ 
0} .Y¥. ange im 
ing Exchange, 408. DEW. DIMOOK. : 





aaa a ec, 











COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. ¥., 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 


offers to inv rs carefully selected 
MONICA HED BNR a fans 
5, Da, WARMED, ORTGAG! 
and other desirable securitics, bearing from 6 (0 8 
"Bettlements ma Seemoate mete er old: poldees of of Gotanited geoesttian. 
hed upon ay 
JOHN GC SHORT President. 
Gro. W. Danevoun, ose, Vice- nt. 
mu. P. _P. Watson, Secreta and Treasurer. 
Vermont Township, Fulton County, Mlincis 
notified i under dh ie visi town are 
teid Bonde, the Town hep ales coasts te 


sued (9.0 one. wench cnet i 
TRE ie iat ae Fens oe 


2 IES, ands ion a 
1883 and 1890, res ivel aad Be noe issued a new se- 
En of SEVEN PER CENT. FU G BONDS to the 
amount of $80,000, w! La th re 


h 
Jang, and Western 1 nvesatment apne 
yoy , pred York tine with mi 
e Bonds with holders 
our ouneun 


Interest on Rig: old Bonds will cease on the FIRST 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, at which date the Town 
will Jon cash at par and accrued interest for outstand- 

formation in detail will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to said InvesTMENT Company. 





ILLIAM MELLOR, 
Supervisor of the Town of Vermont. 
Office of the GUARDIAN Fire ee ComPany, d 


0, 187 B 
Nuw York, July oth- 1979, \ 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand. WALTER K. PAYE, 
Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent, Interest, 


BONDS, and Interest, payable at our Office, 
and secured ere phat it Mo c on IMPRO ROVED FARMS, 
whose value is sworn to at least three times the 
amount of the loan. For sale by 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


TALCOTT & SONS, 
No. 38 Broad St., N. ¥., 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 
DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


F.L. TALCOTT, A, BELMONT TALCOTT. 
¥. L. TALOOTT, "IR, Meniber of the N. Y. Stock Ex. 
Refer, by permission, to 
Hon. Aa jaa, of August Belmont & Co., 
Mosus TaYLor, Esq., President National City Bank. 
B. = SHERMAN, Esq., President National Mechanics’ 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable, 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Reem 23, Boston. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN 8. ARBOTT, Pres. 


9.8 HASKELL, Sec'y. 
ELIJAH " of Bes JOSEPH TY ANKI 
of Sliver City, New Mexico. 4 


Tr. consists of the 
Tender Lodge, 1.0 1300 fet fn 


oH gtd 600 a 
Grant Connie New oe 


ten months’ work 216 tons of ore ex. 
—— m this mine returned Se. being at the 
average rate of about $124 This at an ex- 
pense for milling of 
For the purpose of erec new on mill, the Directors 
Gor oa ee pants of oe stock Be p-4 
‘or the present on |= nw are. Sam 
Company's office, Prospectuses soued tan 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Interest Payable in New York 
or London. 
Annual revenues of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
able semt- 
vernment 
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NEW 4% se CENT LOAN 
CITY OF * PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal and Incense t Payable in Boston, 
Jan ad Decemb ber. 


‘yo eal BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
64 Wall Street, 0, 


ax. | 28 State Street, con. 
WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


vests funds for individuals and corporations on 
pepe a Farm and City Property, on not to 
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oe Circulate tes’ Address 
‘WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 5 Wall 8t., ¥.¥. 








THE TRADE-DOLLAR BILL. 
Tue followingis the text of the Trade- 
Dollar Bill which has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and which the 
Senate Committee on Finance has post- 

poned till the next session of Congress: 


tie Treasury hal eb be change a 
e 8 pale gly exchan; 
reasaiy at all sub- 


ee ae of 
the United States, iegal-tender silver dollars 


for trade dollars at par, provided the weight 
of said trade dollar has not been reduced 
below the standard weight and limit of 4 
erance provided by law for the sin, hg 29 
and shall recoin the said trade do 
legal-tender dollars, a8 now provided by of 
and shall stop the further coinage of trade 
dollars; provided that trade dollars recoined 
under this act shall not be counted as part 
of the coinage of silver required by the Act of 
Feb. 28th, 1878; and provided, further, that 
trade dollars that have been ‘chopped’ or 
restamped for circulation in China or other 
foreign countries shall be excluded from the 
provisions of this act.” 

The aggregate amount of these trade dol- 
lars which have been coined under 
authority of the Coinage Act of 1878 is 
about $36,000,000. Of this amount the 
director of the Mint, in his last annual re- 
port, estimated that about $30,000,000 were 
held in China and about $6,000,000 in the 
United States. Originally they were made 
a legal tender for any sum, not exceeding five 
dollars in any one payment; but in 1876 they 
were dispossessed of this property by a joint 
resolution of the two houses of Congress. 
Their weight is 420 grains of standard sil- 
ver, which is 74 grains greater than that of 
the standard silver dollar. The purpose of 
their coinage was not to supply a currency 
for this country at all; but simply to put 
silver into a convenient form for exporta- 
tion to the Chinese market. They were 
meant to be merely silver ingots; and it 
was by a mistake that they were clothed 
with any legal-tender property in this coun- 
try, which mistake was corrected by the 
joint resolution of 1876. The six millions 
of these dollars assumed to be circulating 
in the United States are now simply silver 
bullion, nearly the whole of which was 
coined for depositors since these dollars 
ceased to be a legal tender. The Govern- 
ment has never profited by their coinage or 
made any pledge to redeem them. Their 
coinage has been exclusively on private ac- 
count and for exportation to China; and if 
they have been gotten into circulation in 
this country, this is not the fault of the law. 
Nobody is under any obligation to receive 
them as money, 

The proposition of thé House bill is that 
the Government should buy silver bullion 
in the form of trade dollars at a higher price 
than the market value of the bullion, and 
pay for it in standard silver dollars, made a 
legal tender at their face value for all debts, 
public and private. This would furnish a 
strong motive for importing the trade dol- 
lars now circulating in China, They could 
be sold to the Government at a price 
which is above their bullion value, and 
thus the Government would be paying their 
holders a very handsome profit. Several 
millions of dollars in the way of profit 
would be made out of the operation. All 
these trade dollars thus purchased are 
to be recoined into standard silver dollars 
in ‘addition to the coinage required by the 
Silver Law of 1878. The consequence would 
be that the total amount of silver dollars 

coined in a little more than a year would be 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 

Continue, then, the present Silver Law, 

and bring back to this country and recoin all 
the trade dollars in addition thereto, and we 
shall be in the midst of the silver millenntim 
at pretty short notice. Three or four years at 
the most would make us a mono-metallic 
country on the basis of the silver dollar. 
Our gold coinage would go to Europe, and 
the effort at a double standard would ‘end 
in the single standard of silver; and this 
would be a debased standard, unless the 
market value of silver should rise to about 
sixty pence per ounce. The wise thing to 
be done, even from the standpoint of the 
silver men, is to stop coining silver dollars 
altogether, and endeavor, by negotiation 
with other nations, to fix upon some common 





ratio of value as between gold and silver, . 


This might furnish some prospect of suc- 
cess, and give the country a silver dollar 


that in the markets of the world contained 
a dollar’s worth of silver, as compared with 
the gold dollar. 

Bimetallism on the basis of such a nego- 
tiation has many recommendations; but bi- 
metallism on the basis of the independent 
action of the United States, without the 
concurrence of other nations, especially 
England and France, is simply a stupidity. 
Such it will prove to be if the experiment 
be carried sufficiently far to work out its 
inevitable results. 





A FINANCIAL DODGE. 


Tue sixth resolution adopted by the 
recent Pennsylvania Democratic Conven- 
tion declares: 

‘That the Democratic party, as of old, 

favors a constitutional currency of gold and 
silver, and of paper convertible into coin.” 

This resolution is intended to be a politi- 
cal trick to induce hard-money and soft- 
money Democrats to work together for 
party victory. The principles of these two 
classes of Democrats are diametrically op- 
posed. The soft-money Democrats are 
virtually Greenbackers; and the hard-money 
Democrats believe that the money of the 
Constitution is coined money, and that only. 
What did the convention mean by ‘‘ paper 
convertible into coin,” as a part of the 
‘constitutional currency”? Did it mean 
bank-notes, or did it mean Government 
legal-tender notes? These questions the 
resolution conveniently dodges and was in- 
tended to dodge. The resolution was 
framed from a set purpose to make it an 
ambiguity, 

No longer than three years ago the 
Democrats of Pennsylvania solemnly de- 
clared that ‘‘ the statute for the resumption 
of specie payment on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1879, is impossible to excute.” They 
further said: ‘‘It is a deliberate proclama- 
tion that at that date the United States will 
go into bankruptcy. It paralyzes industry, 
creates distrust of the future, turns the 
laborer and producer out of employment, is 
a standing threat upon the business men, 

and ought to be forthwith repealed.” These 
Democrats would then have repealed that 
“statute,” if they had had the power; and 
if this had been done there would be now 
no paper in this country ‘ convertible into 
coin” at par. 

The simple truth is that modern Democ- 
racy has heen constantly shifting its position 
on almost every question, as the means of 
winning votes. It has no fixed character, 
except that of uncertainty and greed for 
power. We know of no better type of the 
party than can be found in Samuel J. Til- 
den, who has evidently been manipulating 
the Democrats of Pennsylvania and getting 
things ready for himself asa candidate for 
the Presidency. He Tildenized the party 
once, and he means to do it again. It 
would not be surprising if his cunning, 
backed up by money, should succeed a second 
time, 





$< 
DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week the general demand 
for all descriptions of dry goods has been 
small. The tone of the market continues 
very strong. The most staple cotton and 
woolen fabrics have been in steady move- 
ment, on account of former orders, 

Cotton goods have been in moderate 
movement for small lots. Agents are still 
busy filling back orders. 

Stocks are very light and prices very 
strong. The export movement included 
shipments of 1,061 packages from this port, 
146 packages from Boston, and 2 packages 
from other porte—in all 1,209 packages for 
the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1870, 88,376 p’k’g’s, valued at... .¢5,881,400 
Same time in 1878, 74,000 p'k’g’s, valued at... 4,627,516 
Sametime in 1877, 64,410 p’k’g’s, valued at... 4,347,012 


Same time in 1876, 50,227 p'k’g’s, valued at... 4,120,574 
Same time in 1860, 87,866 p’k'g's, valued at... 6,257,631 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady movement on account of back orders, 
with the current demand fair. Prices were 
firm and some makes were still further ad- 
vanced during the week. ; 

Bleached goods were comparatively quiet, 
with prices firm and some makes marked 
higher. 

Cotton flannels were in fair movement 
on old orders and prices continued very 
firm. 





Cottonades were quiet. 
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quiet. 
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Corset jeans and tickings were in moder- 


Print-cloths were in fair requést, with 


We quote 4}c. for 


64x64 cloths and 3§ for 56x60. 

Prints were in increased demand for dark 
fancies and new styles. Medium fancies 
and shirtings were quiet, except for small 


were in moderate 


Ginghams and dress goods continued 


generally quiet as to 
ew buyers have made 


their appearance in the market; but their 
operations were not important. The order 
demand was fair. Supplies are very low. 
Fancy cassimeres were in good request 
for low and medium grades. Fine goods 


Cheviots were without change. 
Worsted coatings were in light demand 
for new business; but nearly all makes are 


Overcoatings were quiet. 


were dull. 


Flannels and blankets were in moderate 


Kentucky jeans were moderately active. 
Foreign dry goods were in limited move- 
ment, the demand for all descriptions being 


The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,828,040, 
showing an increase of $1,023,204 as com- 
pared with last week and $939,998 increase 


corresponding week 


The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,182,026, or something less 


or 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


VERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
TES. 


UNITED STA 


Mowpay EVENING, July 2ist, 1879. 
PRINTS, 


Ae eervcccccecce ¢ ees sebedvesees a 
ND se pedlcoanase os Ro Sg kas a 
American ......... —| Manchester ee -- 
Southbridge... oaeae :: 6/Merrimack, D..... 6 
PROM Sac cccccectece Oriental...... PT 
Cocheco.. Ns ness cepniae a 
Dunnells.. —!Richmond,........ ~ 
Freeman —|Simpson’sMourn’g. 6; 
Garner & Co......... 6 18 eee eaiisie 
Gloucester .......++6 bevicccee = 
etianiinsics Wallington. one aa 
. "emvarams. 
Amoskeag ....0++++- 9 jLancaster......... 9 
Belfadt...ccccccccccs 8 — Eeemes ses 9 
Bates i...cccccccccee Shige Sdoees ooo LOS 
Glasgow ......eeeeee 8 idouthwark eepeetee - 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A,4—4..... 83|Lawrence, LL...... 64 
« ete See 4 coor 
“ dead “ ¥ 8 
“6D, 4-4... 7 ee XX... 9 
a Bec, 54|Massachusetts, BB. 
“ Vebiineh.. 7 “ E... 
5} aH 
64 CO... 5 
Standard. 8 
Medford, 4—4..... v 
|Nashua, 0, 83-inch. 6 
re > neh, 7 
si 40-inch. 
“ W 8.inch.18 


Newmarket, | 


ecco 
10—-4.....% 











Andro: |Hope, 4—4......... 
“sar 4—4.....10 |Langdon, 4—4.....10 
44... 9}|Lonsdal 44..... 10 
anciitts, A, .. 9}. “ Cambric 4—4. .18 
be Z, 7 7 Masonville, 4—4... 94 
Bay 4-4...... 9 |N. ¥. Mills, @4.,.12 
Bartlet ttn... 9 }Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou i 7 F...... 8} 
td 6 |Nashua, E,4—4.... 8 
a 653 deus casee le “oP, 42-in....10 
Ssiedee siesed «W450. 1 
“ eeereeeeeeee 64.2216 
| cm bob ivy wry bd %—4....1 
o 6—4....21 

Dickwone Rites. 8 o 6@4.... 
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a aa . 10-4. eeee 
4A. , 0000. 8 rea Bank, 4-4... ae 
“  42inch., 





me; Slaterville, A, 44.7 
18... 




















38—4 
’ 
Clinton, CCC, 4—4. +210 Tuscarora, 4—4... ‘11 

*  C, 4—4...... 9 |Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4.. 8 44... 

P 7p iey ce weso - 4 4 5—4, .18 
Forestdale, oot... 9 ed 6—4. .20 
Fruit of the Loom: a — _ Py 
Foarlens, 4-4 abeane ay * 10-4. or 
Green, G, 4—4....... 7 ‘Wauregan, No.1...11 
Great Falls, 8 Kae 6 |Wamsutta, 4—4 .. 12 

Mia. coee 5—4 ...16 

eee 8 '! Williamsville, 4--4..104 

“ AA..... 83| White , PF 
- seecees 9 |Whitinsville, 4—4.. at 
Gold Medal, ‘al 78... 7 
“ I—8 6 Waltham, 6—4..... 18 
—_: ma a 04 o* ot er on 
emper Idem,4—4. 93) “9 4...,, 
7-8. “  -10—4,....26 
cleniiek 
Amoskeag........... 164|Otis, CC...........114 
Blue Hill aiaiegieh bane 84 Pear! River........ 16 
oo Heavy....15 |Warren, AXA..... 14 
Bverett.........ccec0 1.15 6 DBs 03 1 
Haymaker........... 8} fF: . (Ghccliae «11 
8, BOA 2... c0se0. TS TROP Riese vacces cous 15 
Bi iaeeteeaccee 124 
STRIPE! 
American ...... 84 @ 9} Otis, BB..... 10 . 
Amoskeag..... 11 12 |Pittstield.. 5 
Dexter, A weede — @l4 Thorndike: 
Bissne @12 
Hamilton......11_ gs. lumens 8 % 
among, 4 ACA..... mt? Hamilton p Aaah tosh 
saeases 154|\Hamilton, D...... 0 

bed B veeeeee- 144 Lewiston, A, 36-in. i 

6 Cc 134|Methuen, Biisses 

- D 124\#earl River..... oe 

“¢ , i Pittsfleld........... 6 
Cordis, t' ..17 |Swift River.. 2 

..15 | Willow Brook . --14 
Easton, ACA. abesecge 14 'York, 80-inch...... 
Ye pene ys 82-inch...... 
“ Micsestores 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag......eee.- 6 Kearsarge .....000. 8 
Androscoggin. soceeeee 8 |Laconia ; Seceee 
Canoe River......... 8b Lawrence, Batteens 8 
Hyde Park .......... 8 \Naumkeag, ae 
iain Orchard...... 8 |Pepperell..... seco 9 
one DRILLS, 


~poaea PROACOPEE tor 8 
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Tace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful yd work has become so 
gonert re nd we are filling mail orders to every state 
We im irect. Large 6 apply | always 

ee "Teed 60 cents or $1.00 for samp! 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


, |B. H, MACY & C0,, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GRAND CENTRAL FAN 
TABLIS: 


TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU- 
— LAR PRICES. 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 
@ 
Home or Tourists. 


peuErne J JULY AND AUGUST ion. WOT ARISE. 
rae} WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 12 O'CLOCK 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


DRY GoopbsS & OUTFITTING 
GOODS MAILED 
FA To every State and Ei pig 7 justia 
as ordered, and even th f not 
mas expected, oes or the 
amoney refunded, 
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For samples or prices specify Bas 


stal card what is desired [¢) 
address, al 


Mail  Derestment for Sons les and Su: a, 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THIS 


CHRAPIST|_ BIST! MIST DNA 
UNION WEB | oni tana, 


ae Mass. 


HAMMOGK, uff sent ‘on on ati. 


BLISS BROTHERS, 
pechsanss teeter 

“Bliss. iters Dresse 
ye ht at any or Fate oo ant it does the 
Saves ite pr price in sere an ree trim- 


‘or one 
rigntals, samples of shed 


EA anywiiere, for 0 Et 


Phonan ni drew ll 
For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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Weekly Wurket Review, 


(For the week ending Friday, July 18th, 1970.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. — Braz Corrsr. — A fair 
ariotnt of business has been transactéd in 
invoices’ within the past three days, and, 
while there has been no excitement or out- 
ward manifestation of more than usual in- 
terest, buyers continue to take stock very 
steadily and each transaction seems to have 
lent additional strength to values, although 
there has been no quotable advance in 
prices, The demand continues good, and 
buyers have taken willingly all desirable 
parcels at full values on the basis of our 
previous quotations, The lower grades 
have received rather more attention; but 
buyers continue to inquire most for the 
medium kinds. Mp Corrrrs.—Java de- 
scriptions are quiet and unchanged. For 
West India growths the market has mate- 


daly improved. The available stock is 
firmly held; and, while buyers display re- 
luctance to concede the h ae prices de- 
manded, the tone of the market is decidedly 
strong and in sellers’ favor. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.e....104 @20 
Santos, Best to Choice.......... eee @19 
Padang........sseeees eegkeseecsaess 24 @27 
MOChS 20 50.ciek .vevesciedccseces 020-283 @25 
Maracaibo...... qvened poo perccscccocdd @IS 
LAQURYPS. 000 cccccccecce eer rrr 16 @l17 


TEA.—The general market has remained 
quiet, and the attention of buyers is prin- 
cipally taken up with new-crop Japan and 
Formosa; but the aggregate of business is 
comparatively small and lacking in interest. 
We quote: 


Young Hyson...........6 csscccseeee 18 @s0 
English Breakfast.......... pucqevies 75 
Uncolored Japan.......... pike dub Lotte 22 
Oolong........-.6-- Perrrey erred 


SUGAR.—Raw Suear.—The demand has 
been, sluggish, and refiners, experiencing a 
much slower movement for their produc- 
tion, have not felt disposed to enter into 
further operations; while holders, although 
firm, have been unable to establish any ad- 
vance upon previous rates. REFINED.—The 
market opened on Wednesday with an ex- 
ceedingly light demand, followed on Thurs- 
= b a hye ae hy awe and a gen- 
eral decline in prices one-ei, 

a cent on all Prades, Pasterday ee 
large lines were sold to city jobbers at the 
decline, which served to impart a slight] 
better feeling, and the market closed wit 


more tone and about steady. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........ Cece cercvese ¢ 
ru bend picid ccevpeedece @ 8 
Powdered.......... coccceee SE @ QD 
GRANULATED....,. @ 


Waitz.—Standard A, Grocers’... 8 





Steam Refined A.. 
MEE Wecesdcccoes 7 8 
Yaurow.—Coffee C....... so a 7 
Other grades.........000. a 


MOLASSES.—There is a moderate de- 
mand for boiling descriptions of West 
India, and the market is steady on the basis 
of 25@25} cents for 50° test, at which price 
one cargo has been sold since our last issue. 
Refiners are only buying to meet their im- 
mediate requirements, which are to some 

mt restricted by the slow movement of 
heir product. rocery descriptions are 
dull, the movement being in small jobbing 
cels to the trade. EW ORLEANS.— 
ere continues to be a moderate trade de- 
mand, which comprises the business in prog- 
ress; but the market presents no new fea- 
ture of interest. Prices are irregular and 
quotations nominal. We quote: 


eet” Bolling Grades ec. -... 0.38 aa 
New Or.zans, New Crop, Fancy....— 
Cat Good. 38 


FISH.—Mackerel are arriving in more 
liberal] quantities, and buyers, in conse- 
quence, reserve their orders, anticipating 
lower prices. The receipts still consist 
almost wholly of No. 2 and grades below, 
very few if any large Fish coming to hand. 
Holders are firm and show no inclination to 
shade ideas, quoting $7@7.50 for No. 
2 and 4.25 for Medium No. 8. The 
offerings of Cod are limited, and, with an 
increased demand, George's are held a frac- 
tion er, or say at $4. A cargoof Scaled 
Box has been received, from which 
some 4,000 boxes sold at 18 cents. A few 
in'‘store are held at 20 cents. There is no 
change in Barrel Herring. 


SALT.—Factory-Filled is yet urged with’ 
considerable freedom, and very low prices 
are accepted, as importers are desirous of 
rigs Reng expense of storing. Bulk is be- 
ing taken fairly, and values, as a rule, have 
8 steady support. The nominal store quota- 
tions are for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 

r sack, Higgins’s $2.40, Phenix $2, 
Deakin's and Wash 


and Worthi i 10, other brands $1 

@1.10, . very a Cb@70 cents 
r el, 

SMedtterrancan 28@25, Inagua , and 

Curacao 80, cash. 


> ag 


~~ 





A chan; Pots are quoted 
Gna unset fudtets .' 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—F1our.—Under 
more liberal receipts of Spring and new 
Winter Wheat brands, and the marked de- 
cline in Wheat there was a very noticeable 
falling off in the demand, and a weaker tone 
has been apparent in the general market. 
Holders of old Standard Family brands 
were able to maintain prices; but sales were 
difficult. A good business has been done in 
No. 2 and Superfine, and for choice full 
prices obtained up to near the close of yes- 
terday’s market, when concessions were 
made on the low grades. Common Extras 
have been in demand, with prices firm until 
— when concessions were made in 

stances to sell lines promptly, and values 

e 


at the close were unsettled. quote: 
Sour Extras..............0++. $3 2 @ $4 35 
No. 2...... edddeesdsssccee ive 2 
Buperfing..........sccccseseeee 8 

State Extra Brands........... 4 

State Fancy Brands....... re 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 4 
Minnesota Clear........... oan, 
Minnesota Straight.......... au 
Minnesota Patents...... béccvs’. @ 

Winter Wheat Seconds..... 4 


xtras 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and fil. Superfine... 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras (Ship- 


See errr esos wees eeseese 


ot 


8t. Louis Triple........ pecceee 
Genessee Extra Brands...... ‘ 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
SoutnHeRN Fiour has been more active 
and prices of food Bakers’ Extras have been 
sustained, while the Jow grades are easier 
and dull. Family brands, with few excep- 
tions, have been well held. New is more 
plenty, has sold slowly, andis lower. The 
uality of this is very good, much better 
than last year’s; but it is to soft to be used 
freely, closing firm for Old and weak for 
New. We quote: 
No. 2 Southern .......... Sdlddec 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 
Mixed to Good 8 
Balt., Alex. 
Extra and Family............ ‘2 6 50 


Richmond Family............+. 6 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 5 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 

Rr Fr6vn has been tn 1ipht demand: 
but under the advance in Grain prices are 
sustained. We quote: 


SSSSosssans SES SSBSRSRTS 


AMAA AA OO om 
PANADARAATH ROM COROT hh CO 
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Rye Flour, Fine ..... seleccceee O2 25 @ $2 35 
Rye Flour, State............... 8 30 8 60 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 20 8 40 


Corn Mrat has been in fair demand; but 
the absence of on stock of Western has 

revented the filling of Eastern orders. 
Brandywine has been taken freely at some 
advance and closes very strong. We quote: 
Corn Meal, Western...... seeeee $210 @ $2 35 
Gorn Meal, nicsers White..... 270 : 

‘orn Meal, arian _-— 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal........ — — 

Bae MEat has ruled steady and in good 
demand. Sales at 87 cents. for Coarse 
City, $1.08@$1.10for Fine Yellow, and $1.- 
12@$1.25 for White. 

GRAIN.—WaeEat.—The market has been 
inactive and weak, in comers of the 
more favorable crop advices from Europe, 
improvement in the situation at the North- 
west, and the extremely favorable account 
of the harvest of Winter Wheat from all 
coctions, ka a in o fiona have been 

uite large, though at mu ower figures. 

e limits to shippers’ orders have been re- 
duced, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
more favorable weather in Great Britain, as 
well as on the Continent. So much depends 
upon the character of the weather for the next 


six weeks that great interest is taken in the 
daily weather from the other side of 
the Atlantic. The dealings in Spring 


have been limited, as it {s belHeved that the 
free shipments of the past fortnight will ex- 
ceed the — wants of the European 





market, e quote: 
120 
1 19 
114 
% ii 
112% = 
Red Winter, No.1......... IY 2 a @ 115 
Red Winter, No. 2..... coceeee 1 125 @1 18 
Red Winter, No. 8..........00- 118 @1 18} 
Red Winter, Ungraded....... - 109 in 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 1 07 ¢ 1 08 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring......— 98 100 
No. 2 Spring.......cseeecsecee 107 1 08 
No. 8 Spring........sseeees ---— 98 @1 00 
No. 4 Spring........sececeeees —% @— % 


Corn.—The demand for spot Corn has 
been light, and, with a good crop ct, 
the market has been weaker. tions have 
also declined, with an active e in conse- 
quence, September option has been most 
wanted and ed. There has been 
a fair inquiry for Yellow and White, but 
trade has been checked by the light supply. 
We quote: 


No. 2b Mixed... ...cccccseccesece® 45 oa 
No. | CR Ean “a “45 





Steamer Mixed........sseee000™ ba 
NO. B......ccccccccee eeececeeem — ~~ 
Un Od... ceeceeseccevercesm 43 “4 
Yellow ..........4- cecccccccceem 6 
No. 2 White...... eccccee eee 50 


Rye.—The demand has been fair and at 
full prices; but business has been restricted 
by the small supply. We quote No. 1 Mil- 
waukee at 65} cents and No. 2 Western at 
64, chiefly to arrive. State and Canada 
quo’ ' 
Oats.—The demand has been limited, 
and, with liberal offerings and lower prices 
at the West, the market has favored the 
buyer, without, however, leading to in- 
creased business. Closing dull at the decline. 
We quote: 

TAOS Dh WOMB ccaccasdccccctcocdessceees 48 


No. 1 New York 
No. 3 New York 


Ungraded White 
Ungraded Mixed 
Barzey has ruled quiet. Small sales of 
No. 8 Western at 55 cents. The first sam- 
le of new was exhibited from Morris 
cuaty, New Jersey; the quality very 





BEans AND Pras.—The market remains 
without new features or change in prices. 
We quote: 

Beans, Mediums, choice, 1878...$1 80 @$1 32} 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878... 1 82}@ 1 85 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 .. ..... 1 80 @ 1 oY 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878 1 80 @ 1 

Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878. 2 70 @ 2 75 
Beans, Black, choice, 1878...... 2 25 @ 2 80 


PROVISIONS,—Porx.—The market has 
not recovered from the late decline, the 
offerings having been abundant and prices 
weaker, with a fair business at the uced 
figures. We quote: 


Me88, NOW ......sccsececessecses 8 90 @ 9 BH 
PRON Ol icnccecccncgccecdgcaces oo — 
Extra Prime......sceeseseseeees 8 50 @ 8 % 
MOM cqaasdccecdeusucdawcades 11 00 @11 50 


Bacon.—For ‘‘ spot” lots the demand has 
been of a limited character and values are 
uncertain, while in the West a fair business 
has been done at weaker prices. We quote: 


WESTERN. 

Short Clear..... ..cccccccscccees 5 20 5 30 

Slear..... Wodecneacicoensses 5 00 5 05 
Half-and-half eoence . 5 074 5 10 
Short Rib...........seee0- eeeeeee 5 25 5 40 

Ciry. 

Short Clear.........+.6 sccececee — @ 
Long Clear............ eaudiaakaes 510 @ — — 
Short Rib.........0..ceeeeeee +5 80 @ 5 40 


Larp.—Prices have again declined, on a 
strong “‘ bear” movement and larger stocks, 
with a good business. We quote: ‘ 


as fae adetenhedetunecesencaes 6 00 ae 05 

IO CIEY. 0.0000 cccscccccsccceces 5 95 -- 
Prime No. 1 City.........eseeee0+ 5 35 @ 5 95 
Prime Kettle-rendered............6 45 @ 6 55 
Refired, South American......... 6 50 @ 6 55 
Refined, Continent..........se+00— 6 40 
Refined, West Indies............. — —@ 6 & 


Cur Mrats.—The market has been dull, 
weak, and unsettled. We, however, retain 
previous prices, which represent asking 
rates. We quote: 









WESTERN. 
VERIO TAIN s ons cdcccicccccccesscces « 83@103 
Long Cut Hams............006 aéeaaaee 7 
Smoked Hams ............ssee00 -- 9@11 
Pickled Shoulders... 5 
Smoked Shoulders.. os a 
D. 8. Shoulders............ éaesdseone 4 25@4 

Ciry, 

Pickled Hams...........+++ cadonebdens 1 
Pickled Shoulders..........ssseeseee-- 5 @ 5 
Pickled Bellies........s0+00+ sesesssoee SB@ 6 
Smoked Hams........... ddakecanuainae 10 @11 
Smoked Shou!" ope csnanacdeeqencanae 
Smoked Strips. scccccccccecocccccs F 
Fresh Hams........... Gaceuke 10 
Fresh Shoulders... ...sseeccscceseees 4} 
Fresh Bellies....... eoece 6 


BaRREL Beer has been in fair request and 
has ruled stronger. Choice qualities less 
lenty; these the most salable. We quote 
ig 10 for Plain Mess, $11@$12 for Extra 
o. and Packet, and $13.50@$14 for Fam- 


ily. 

Timon Beer has ruled firm, but quiet. 
The ba warm weather has checked busi- 
ness, @ su piyis moderate. We quote 
$18@$18.50 for Philacelphia Extra India 
Mess and $20@$20.75 for City do. 

Breer Hams.—The supply is quite light 
and the demand fair. ces are firmer. 
We quote Western at $19.50@$20 for Good 
to Extra. 

CATTLE MARKET.—Prime grades of 
Beef Cattle have been in demand for export 
and prices have ruled strong, with a disposi- 
tion shown by many holders to ask an ad- 
vance. The poorer qualities have remained 
quiet; but values were maintained with 
more steadiness. The sales were at 10} 
cents for good to choice selections, to dress 
56@57 Ibs, to the gross cwt.; 8@9 for com- 
mon to fair, to dress 55@56 lbs.; and Git 
for poor Natives and Texas, to dress 55 Ibs. 
For Milch Cows the demand has not im- 

roved. The nominal quotation is $30@$50. 

here has been a moderate inquiry for 
Calves, with prices generally steady, holders 
asking 2@8 cents for Grass-fed and Butter- 
milk and 4@6 for Veals. Sheep have been 
in good ; but Lambs were dull and 
plenty, with prices easier. The former were 
quoted at cents and the latter for 
ordinary to choice. The ree = Live 
Hogs were limited and prices a little irreg- 
ular, The receipts have been 12,878 Beef 


Cattle, 78 Cows, 5,816 Calves, $1,956 Sheep, 
and 21,287 pag tg 


HAY.—The new crop generally has been 
ered in good condition, and is superior 
quality to that of last year. The de- 
mand continues moderately active, and 
prices remain wend at 50@70 cents, ac- 
cording to grade. e reduced supplies of 
old continue in fair request and are firmly 
held at the following Rao: Shipping, 
40@45 cents; Prime Timothy, “a & 
dium, 55@65; and Salt, 40@45. Clover is 
entirely nominal at 80@35. Straw con- 
tinués in limited supply, but the demand 
has slackened and prices are barely steady. 
We reduce our inside quotation for Long 
Rye 5 cents — now quoted 45@55 cents; 
Short do., 45; and Oat, 30@35—all cash. 
WOOL.—The market remains in a very 
quiet and uninteresting condition, and little 
or no improvement is anticipated for several 
weeks. The few manufacturers present dur- 
ing the past few days have shown but little 
interest in the stocks on offer, confining their 
attentions wholly to the supplies needed, 
the inducements named in the shape of 
lower prices having no perceptible effect on 


their purchases. e quote: 

yo Errore —438 4 
yo > Ae eee —32 41 
BUTTONS Dicccctcccccccccccccdsed —31 @— 40 
WAG, BUG is kk cdvin cndccccscus —18 25 
Superfine Pulled............-.00. —35 @— 40 
MO MUM BIE sds gaccveccdeccacouces —%6 @— 30 
Petes, COMES. i. cio cdviccceveccses —18 @— 20 
Cal. Sp’g CUipccesiccenspeeceeesesd —15 @— 82 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has improved 
slightly, and, with moderate offerings, the 
market has ruled 4 trifle firmer, especially 
on Creamery, which has arrived slowly. 


We quote: . 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 14 @16 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...11 @13} 
State, tude, INFETIOP. .. cccccessccccccs 7@9 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 14 @16 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 10 @12 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 7 @10 


CHEESE.—Immediately subsequent to 
our last prices became firmer; but this was 
of brief duration, as the offerings increased 
and the firmer figures asked checked the 
market. Closing quiet. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.......seeeseeeeee 

State, Factory, goodtofine............ 5 @ 5 
Btate, Dairies. ...00.ccccccecccccccccecs 4@ 
Western, Factory, choice...........+++ 5j@ 6 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 5 @ 54 


EGGS.—The demand has not improved 
to any noticeable extent; but, with moder- 
ate receipts, the feeling has been a shade 
firmer, particularly on fresh arrivals, which 
are most wanted. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 Gi 
State and Pennsylvania...........+-++ 13 @14 
Western and Canadian..............- 114@13 

POTATOES, Erc.—New P@atoes arrive 

freely and prices are lower: 


Potatoes, Rose..........sseeeeees — — @31 % 
Potatoes, State Peerless...... oe — @ — 
Potatoes, State Rose..........++ -— _ 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drrep.—In_ Apples 
there has been a speculative demand, prices 
having ruled much lower than the cost to 
produce them; but the market so far is un- 
changed. Peaches are neglected. New 
Cherries and Raspberries are coming in 
slowly and find fair sale. We quote: 
Apples, Dried, State.......+.-seese0e 
Apples, Western.......-ssseesseeese 
Apples, Southern........seeeeeeeees 
Peaches, Peeled.......-seeeeeeseeeee 
Peaches, Unpeeled......... ‘ 
Blackberries........ seseees 
Plums.......+ edee detdeedcvesives See 1 

SEEDS.—The available supply of Clover 
is now concentrated in the hands of one 
holder and quotations must be taken as en- 
tirely nominal. We quote Prime Western, 
6} cts.; Choice do., 7; State, 74. Timothy 
nominally quoted $1.70@$1.75. Calcutta 
Linseed inactive and the nominal quota- 
tions are $2.20@$2.25, cash and time. 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 

* 9.70 p.c, 69 70 50 

Guano, Peruy he mead ¢ . pot 2 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 

CRROG Thies Vineness. ceek-- cnet 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

a < rq ae a = . ° 

. Am. Dissolved Bone. ae 
err v ot WIMP: <0 scscde 86 — 4 


“ Crescent Bone...... 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........066--ssees 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........+- 45 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 
‘ “dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@ 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
, “ERE ee 1 B@ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 IDB... cccccccccccccceces 1 rac 
Sulphate aban per 100 Ibs. : 
Dried Blood, per unit........-.. 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.........+-+++ 


Say 8 Ssssses 


pest tld WASTE ERIC, BES Fncaare 
cader 288 North Second Street, Philadelphis. 








—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
prices—Largest in Amcrica— 
PEAS. ss everybody Mtrade Cw 
Agents wanted everywhere—best induce 
ments—don’t waste for Circular to 
ROBT WELLS. 49 Vesey Bt, N. ¥- P.O. Box 1997, 
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Iusuvance, 


Errer lefters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ftor regarding the standing of tnswrance compa- 
nies, ana also as to the legal value af policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope ts en 
closed and a des-ription of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

Se . insurer at issue of policy. 
2. m of, ears’ premtums 
8. Amount o: boc Fe 


8. Kind of poltey. 
ARE THE TRUSTEES PERSONALLY 
LIABLE? 

In a recent article we expressed the opin- 
ion that the so-called reduction of rates by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company could 
not be carried on, in accordance with ac- 
cepted principles, without a deficit at the 
end of the first year on each policy, and 
that this deficit could only be made good by 
anticipating expected dividends, When we 
say the plan could not be carried on we 
mean that it is impracticable on any com- 
mercial basis. 

If the position we have taken is correct, 
and the Company fail hereafter to earn the 
necessary dividends to make good the 
deficit, what is the remedy for the policy- 
holders? Obviously, they have no remedy, 
unless the officers and trustees of the Com- 
pany are personally liable to them for dam 
ages arising from their negligence or mis- 
deeds. 

An examination of the charter of the 
Company will convince any reasonable man 
that by its termsthe trustees and other 
officers are liable for such damages; and that 
a deficit caused by paying dividends in ad- 
vance is illegal is a proposition positively 
asserted by Ex-Gov. R. D. Hubbard, of 
Connecticut, in his opinion dated January 
2ist, 1879, on the first rebate plan of the 
Mutual Life. 

In regard to that plan he uses the follow- 
ing language: 

“For all this I know of but one possible 
answer, and this the managers have never ven- 
tured openly to suggest—viz., that the drafts 
given by the new policyholders for the de- 


ficit of the first two years’ premium are to 
be set off against their rights to subsequent 


dividends. If this is so, the new plan is 
nothing in the world but a false pretense 
and a man-trap for new recruits, I add, if 


this deficit is to be made up to the Company 
in the manger last supposed, then the re- 
bate, stripped of its circuities, is only a pay- 
ment of dividends in advance, I deny, Tr : 
the right of the managers of this Company or 
of any other to pay dividends tn advance,” 

Here, then, is a question of vital interest 
both to the trustees and the policyholders; 
and, to emphasize the importance of it, we 
proceed to point out a few pertinent facts 
bearing on the case. 

The burden of the Mutual Life’s argu- 
ment in favor of their pretended reduction 
in rates is that the Company’s past history 
shows that it can afford to pay back to the 
policyholders a larger portion of the pre- 
miums than they now propose to deduct 
from the start. 

If this argument fails, the whole system 
falls with it, and the pecuniary liability of 
the trustees becomes anything but an agree- 
able circumstance. 

What were the conditions under which 
the Mutual Life earned and paid to policy- 
holders large profits in the past? 

1st. The business was formerly done at 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Sere then Leos 


much less expense than it can be done at 
to-day. 

2d. Large profits were made from the 
rise in securities, and from other sources, 
some of which are not fully understood by 
the public. 

8d. The premium being fixed at | the 
standard rates, there was a considerable sur- 
plus held and improved at compound inter- 
est over and above what can be so held and 
improved under the present reduced rate, 

4th. There was more or less certainty as 
to the value of their assets, 

5th. The rate of interest at which the ac- 
cumulated fund was improved varied from 
6 to 7 per cent. 

None of these conditions prevail to-day; and 
the most important of them—the interest 
rate—has dwindled from 7 to 4and 5 percent. 
Large sums of money have recently been 
lost by the Mutual Life on the redemption 
of Government securities; and we are safe 
in saying that they must hold immense 
amounts which are not earning more than 
2, 24, and 8 per cent,, and that permanent 
investments are being made and have been 
.made within the last few months at rates 
which will net the Company 4 per cent. or 
less. 

Now, to the common mind, it will be ap- 
parent, on the mere statement of the case, 
that, if premiums charged at the standard 
rate of say $100 will not earn a man at 
the end of the first year more than a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. under the favorable 
conditions above mentioned, there is a poor 
prospect of earning any dividend what- 
ever, or even of escaping a deficiency, if 
the premium is cut down 15 per cent. at 
the start, invested in securities that bear 
4 per cent. interest or less, and with the ex- 
pense of procuring and taking care of 
equal or approximating to the expense of 
the business when the premiums were at 
standard rates. 

It would seem to a merchant that such a 
course was a sure presage of disaster. 

We are confident that, if Mr. Sherman, or 
Mr. Coe, or Mr. Baker, or any other bank 
officers among the trustees of the Mutual 
Life were to learn that their bank custom- 
ers were managing their commercial affairs 
in this way, they would be slow to give them 
credit. 

Suppose a dry goods jobber, wishing to 
ruin the business of A. T. Stewart and 
Claflin, determines to sell his goods at 15 
per cent. below market rates, and, ignoring 
the cost of carrying on the business or the 
condition of the market, takes refuge in 
the blind hope that his future profits will 
make up the absolute loss. incurred at the 
outset, how would his business friends look 


paper on Wall Street? 


merest novice in commercial affairs knows 
to be sound can be glossed over by the mau- 
agers of a life insurance company so tha: 
the bankers and merchants on the Board «| 
Trustees are led to hesitate about arrestin: 
p dangerous course. 

As we have hinted before, we cannot rv 
sist the conviction that the public have not 
yet learned the true state of affairs inside 
the Mutual Life’s walls. The character and 
standing of many of the trustees is too high 
to admit of the suspicion that they will per- 
mit a headstrong management permanent] 
to trifle with the sacred interests of the pol- 
icyholders; and we earnestly appeal to these 
men, whom we respect and in whom we still 
have confidence, to insist on a course by the 
officers of the Company which will be 
justified by ordinary commercial principles, 
and, if the officers will not pc to the au- 
thority of the Board, painful though it may 











be, let us have other officers, 





net 


at him, and what would be the value of his 


} 
t is astounding that principles which the | 
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Moraan EF, BULKELEY becomes the new 
president of the Attna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. The many friends of 
the late president, Mr. T. O. Enders, will 
be sorry to hear of his resignation. Below 
is printed the letter of resignation in full: 

‘'*I wish to give notice of my determina- 
tion to decline a re-election to the office of 
president of the company at the next annual 
meeting. It has seemed to me proper that 
such notice should be given at this time, 
that my successor may be decided upon, ‘so 
that his election may take place at the meet- 
ing in July. It is due to you that I should 
state the reasons which have influenced me 
to take this action. Since I became con- 


twenty-five years, I have served it with all 
the energy and zeal that I possessed. These 
have been years of labor, anxiety, and care. 
I am admonished, at times, that less labor, 
care, and responsibility are necessary for 
my well-being; and, feeling that I cannot 
longer do justice to the office and myself, I 
believe it my duty to give way to another. 
My aim and purpose has been that the com- 
pany should become one of the strongest, 
safest, and best organizations of the kind. 
That it has so become is apparent in the 
amount and character of its assets and large 
surplus and the economy which prevails 

the conduct of its business. Its condition 
and prospects are such that you may reason- 
ably expect a continuance of its prosperity, 
as it deservedly has strong hold upon the 
public confidence, and, with proper exertions 
and a true course of conducting business, 
this will be maintained. Thanking you for 
your consideration and courtesy, shown so 
uniformly during my service, I remain, 
yours truly, T. O. Enprrs.” 








Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845, PURELY MUTUAL. 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values). ......¢88,4'70,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 68 
Surplus, ineluding dividends of 1879..... 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


nO ee OR Ree ee eee eereeeeeeeeeeeesenees 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, EZ. A. Strong, 

Amai Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EKdwardH. Wright 
sen, 


OFFICERS, 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C, Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President, 
E. A, Strong, Secretary.  B. J. Miller, Actuary. 








H. N. Congar, Adjuster, _¥, H. Teese, Counsel, 








IVERPOGL AND LONDON AND GL 


SURANCE COMP ° 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 





Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 
STATEMENT OF THE © “4 
UARY 1st 18780 8 NY? JAN 

See Mn ice cesstcsnsuceneenes 
VIRE LIABILITIES,,.,......cccecceee bar ea # 

Surplus as regards Policyholders..$6,648,914 12 
MTATEMENT OF THE UNIT 

HRANCH. JANUARY 100 8900 

TOTAL ABGETS,.......:5...0ssccsesee 1, 
TOTAL LIABILITIBS. |. .777°22°77"" 931280:805 98 





Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
exclusive of Funds abroad..... $1,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








nected with this company, now nearly - 
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Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 cPTH s; 
$4,900,000 "WsnePreralum te 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1 ,700,000 LiAsiLfries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presrpent. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 


J. L, HALSEY, 


INITED STA" 


iY. 
H. B. 








STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 





LUTE BECURITY. ECONOMICAL. Man A ORM ENA a 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. i 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES B 4 
oP. Gu, tary UELL, President. 
GO, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


K NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 730,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counse, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P, NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





PURELY MUTUAL. 


AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 





OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 
1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPRIA. t 
$400,000 00 


Cash Capital................ 
Reinsurance and all Lia» 

ee ere ere 785,025 16 
ree errr eee | 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 





JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. Jonn L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec, 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL 











Diiciadl hc uk ch sag acsechaeter ahaa Ruan aiahe aids URN oD hiss dali teltns ect sx cada ese secede, ctikll :\,. nike ae eee $3,000,000 00 
RReserve for PRCimswur ance. ...... 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccscesees POA RAae AOU EMO BAB aise necked ce acs ac eee catia 1,728,217 00 
ne em I IN go i'505 0 5 5 oh ASP IONUT 5s b6U WESaU NC Eah se ccesebedenedacevcccdsasedesy ens cede fice caubocsdadeamenk Ry 220,210 26 
I 595 0b 0550 dc. asesksccggenqnan aces dann cnet Pannsannhe aan ngeadecdvodedc diss csecewersawede Why cWOles KU sbep camaenneoe ve 1,179,594 48 

es, eI WO no oc saxewiccde vocqpeninn eakE >< seendéemtaconnne ds Se ceniies lass * alge 'gi3 0m > sins Sawin ae creWetemeee eaip cio oreiclo case Site aca 5 Canoes $6,128,021 74 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS Of FIRE INSURANCE, 


Ce Ee Dame isos. i siiensssd Seancsba ast. 
WEAOTIOND). «8050. 8s dhe rsced) cane 

United States Stocks (market value)... 

Bank Stocks, 6“ “6 


Stute and Municipal Bonds, market value 


T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


i Ass’t Sec’s. 


$92,422 67 






Loans on rye ema on demand 


eee sere rere seeesses Peer eeeeeeseesves + fees Pee e meee reece ee seseeesseee 








tary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee 
Cie eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ey 
Pie eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 
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(market value of Secure 

141,170 00 

95,921 26 
734 24 

Mes $6,128,021 74 





A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. hag been declared, payable on demand, 


CHAS. J: MARTIN, President. 
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IMPORTANT| 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


O.2. 5 IN 


LIFE. ASSURANCE, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 


onerous conditions contained in life assur- 





ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 


much criticism and misconception. 


After a careful examination of the ex- ‘ 


perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
tn force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively, 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 


CONTESTABLE. 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE]. 

SOCIETY’S 
-* AGENTS: 


OF ripE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Slst.of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January to 81st December, 


Premiums on 
January, 1 


‘Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
R Fire disconnected 


ms marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 3lst December, 1878.....,..... 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
The Company has the following nnn 


United States and State of New 
Stock, ok, City, Bank, and other, Stocks. cocks. » 610, 00t Do op 00 


wi 
Real Estate and Claims pm ae Com Com- 





Premiur Notes: and Bills Receivable... 1,520.50 20 74 

m an iv t 

Cash in Bank.......ssssseecsccesccseecesees 881,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets........000++ $13,820,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H, MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWis CURTIS ‘ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

RUSSELL, ROBT. B. M MINTORN 
JAMES CHARLES H. HALL, 
DAVID 


GEORGE WLAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. D E FOREST, 
WM. STURG TREDERICK CHA 
ADOLPH | LEMOYNE, Cc 
JOSIA LOW w : 

M ‘E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 























PETER 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HOMAS B. cObbINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 

J D. LETT, A. A, VEN, 

WILLIAM H. WILLIAM BN moor 








CHARLES P, BURDETT, BENJAMIN H, FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—0o— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 


4 





Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Bufldings, ( and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 


Cash Capital............ccceecseeees 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus..........ccccecscesvveces 1,038,422 27 
Reserve fer Unearned Pre- 

BBBRTIED. c ccccccceseccccccccccsecces 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Pat nited States Bonds at market devon $1, 06s 250 00 

r Bonds and Stocks. . 340,674 50 

Cash on Cy becocecocegecoasecccasgceggecoace 160, 793 08 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

worth DET). nanaransnnccegeaseccocce 289,510 00 


Poll Sagendanssnvonagnentiandsanebene 142,984 54 
Interest ‘and | Rents accrued... ........se00+ 85,809 62 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D, 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
{Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





A. 8. Wincn 
Vice- President.” 
R. E. ps 


LA CAISSE 
FIRE THSURANCE i ae 
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NEW YORK LI 


OFFICE Nos. 346-and 348 BROAD 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DISBURSEMENT 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............+. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 G4).......ececeeeeeeeeeees wee eereeeeeeseeees 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.......cccccecvcccccccccvccvcvcececeaestcsesguensseseses 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned. to the company 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium............--0.seeececeeeeeeeres 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........eeeecceeceeeeees 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONE.......csccecccccceccsscccccccesccesseseesesereene 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mow York Slate Standard at 4 1-2 per cam, ore 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986, 


uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1976, $1,547,648. I from int 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,496. 





TRUSTEES. 


DORE 
D. O'DELL, Superin 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions tO BAME.......-eeeeeeeerceceeeerces ccveccece PPreT errr errr 678,061 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.,.......sceceeeceeecseeces ecccccce - 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies pocecccececes 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... es 88,635 00 
Profit and loss aCCOUNt...%...eceeceeseeeseeeees Aegeccecee eepcecee oe 8,568 98 — 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


F 





Insurance Company, 


WAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


Premiums received and deferred......... csddegoccccce 96,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878...........+ 396,289 26—€5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued..........+0+- oe ceccecees 2,204,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.......sseee0e- - 815,895 85—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 


942,127,137 20 


ACCOUNT, 


$5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


as additional collateral security)......ssseeessseecseeeeeeenes +. 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........e.sseeeeeerereecece 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879........ diate dened cupaddanansesseee 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in Habilities)..........seeeseesees eevccccvcccecevces deccecosece 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances..........scsccecceceeveseeeees soevecccccccceccs 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January ist, 1879. seccresesceees 906,225 93— $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... ee ccceccovecees 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........... Eb edecdecdbece $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879...........+006 $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC.......+.seesceeceeeeee eccecese 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...........-seseeceeeeseseeee 19,601 07 


14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 


2,811,498 64 


$36,837,295 23 


$6,800,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,056. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


it, 1876, $1,908,960. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


4 per cent. Jan- 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, i. B. CU.AFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENBY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


og WILLIAM H. BECRS, 


Vice-President and pent mG 











“GREAT PREMIUMS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






TO ALL 


UBSCRIBERS! 


[July 24, 1870, 


THE INDEPENDENT. has always offered yalnable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has sary mea 
fa . |. @thersimilar journals. Its new’Premiums are as follows: 


Woreester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00, — 


Ne pees 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for ‘Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or. . 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not: in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 
One renewal of an Old Subscription, if’ not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 

and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more de‘inite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by-sending’us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictidhary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority’ Of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized ‘as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of tbe letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any ‘newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 


these letters. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., July 10th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received this morn- 
ing, and I find it to be all and even more than 
you represent. I consider it far superior to 
Webster’s, of which I also have a copy; and, if 
I mistake not, Webster’s has been the standard 
not only in this country, but in Europe as well. 
Keep the ball rolling, and the dawn of day in 
the. not distant future will see Worcester’s 
supersede Webster’s all over the world where 
the English language isspoken. Please accept 
my grateful thanks for the present you have 
made me of Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary as a subscriber to the best weekly 
paper in,the United States—-Tae INnDEPEND- 

ENT. L. M. BAIRD. 


Mitrorp Center, Union Co., O., } 
July 8th, 1879, 

The Dictionary has been received. I am 
well pleased with it, It is a great wonder 
among my neighbors how so valuable a book 
can be given as a premium. I have procured 
two new subscribers, which I will give to my 
pastor, he making the third. Will forward 
the names and mongy in a few days. 

Mrs. 8. A. MANN. 


LEwisTon, Mr., July 8th, 1879, 
Dictionary is received and is fully equal to 
our expectations, Our astonishment is beyond 
expression that you are able to give su wuch 
for so small amount of money. 
J.G. RICHARDSON, 


East Lrverroor, O,, July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received in good 
condition. Am much pleased with it and con- 
sider it superior to my expectations. Please 
accept thanks forthe same, B. WALPER. 





FREDERICK, Inp., June 27th, 1879. 
Received to-day from Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, a fine edition of Worcester’s Pictori- 
al Dictionary, as a premium for a three-years’, 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. Your pa- 
per is fully worth all it costs, and how you can 
in addition give such a valuable premium as 
the Dictionary in my possession remains in- 
comprehensible tome. Accept my thanks and 

believe me, Rev. E. K. ESCHBACK. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY } 
Syracusz, N, Y., June 27th, is79. 


Ihave just received by express, in perfect 
order, the Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, which you sent asa premium for 
my three-years’ subscription for Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. The wonder to me is how you can afford 
it. Pror. JOHN R. FRENCH. 

Newton, Mass., July 5th, 1870, 

The Dictionary came promptly to hand in 
perfect order. It is a splendid work—entirely 
satisfactory in every respect; as much 60 as 
your paper, than which no higher praise can 
be awarded by your subscriber, 

STEPHEN MOORE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 8d, 1879. 
The Dictionary has arrived and is all that 
was promised. I should be happy to secure 
other subscribers for you; but can only sug- 
gest, which I do, to friends the desirability of 

taking such a valuable paper. 
Mrs A. K. KOMMEL. 
CoLumsus, O., July 2d, 1879, 


The Dictionary is received and is in eyery 
way satisfactory. 8. A. KEEN. 


Unica, N. ¥. July 4th, 1879, 
Your Dictionary was received safely. 


_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10th, 1879. 
The Worcester Dictionary, also the copy of 
Dickens, have come to hand, for which sccept 
thanks. EDWIN T. DARLY. 


SarvintA, InD., June 30th, 1879. 
The Dictionary you sent me reached me in 
due time, I am much pleased with it. I think 
it is a good bargain. E. W. MONCRIEF. 


AvrorA, InpD., July 7th, 1879, 
Your premium Worcester’s Dictionary has 
been received, in accordance with your pub- 
lished terms. ¥F. WYMOND. 


SoMERSET, Mass., June 30th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary last Saturday, and 
am much pleased with it. 
SARAH A, HATHAWAY. 


Cassopo.is, MicH., July 9th, 1879, 
Ww ter’s Dicti 'y received some days 
since. Very well pleased with it. 
W. L. POLLOCK, 


AmaGanseETT, N, Y., June 26th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received. Please 
accept thanks for this and six other gifts. 
Miss M. A. SCHELLINGER. 


New Lonpon, Wis., July 3d, 1879. 
The Dictionary came duly to hand by ex- 
presé last week, and we are much pleased with 
it. M. B. PATCHIN. 


MALDEN, Mass., July 5th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has come. Ite 
receipt is hereby acknowledged. 
BisHop GILBERT HAVEN. 


Nswinaton, Conn., July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has come all right and ip 








FRANCIS FINN. 





good condition. Splendid premium ! 
ROGER WELLES. ' 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEW BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,”. “ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josrrn Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘BroLocy,” “'TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” ‘ HEREDITY 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


> and ‘‘MARRIAGE,”” embody, in a revised and 
Boston. 


(Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tae INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes 
tae" We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures f 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


postpaid, to any one Subseriber who remits $8.00 for three year@ in advance. 
rom October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, for Fifty 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 


8. David Co: 
4. Nicholas 


8. Little Dorritt. 
9. Bleak House. 


532 es. 
10. Barnaby Rudge and Hard Times. 570 8. 
| 11. Oliver ‘Twist, Pictures from Italy, an erican Notes. 


506 pages. 


e 
Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit °. 


ear, postage — together with any one volume, handsome 
50 for THE 





y porecm, whether already a Subscriber 
ly bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 

. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great E: tations, 514 pages. 
508 ‘pages. 18. Christmas 8tories, and Sketches by Bor p 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


z. 576 pages. 


of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 


8 
15. Th 
“dand, Master Humphrey's Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gm TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 








Any one of the Magnificent Steel Engravings, -®? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advanoe---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, Size, 24x 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of United ‘Beates, *Poriner 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever = CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. . 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | “ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com ‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ Fine Steel Enj Ritchie. 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “‘EDWIN M. STANTON,” Fine Steel 


. By Ritchie. 
find a place in every home in the country, Also Moody and Sankey’s “ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


mublished, It has a historic interest 











By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
The Book i ded full of interestin tter, illustrating the ch t d geni . inner 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. oa. + SV Better tnelghs tnto ‘his “ temor, Aigo *-than cant We formnd Slee@hepey acs 
EVERY. SUBSCRIBER, NEW or QO who sends us $3,00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. aa, Ball, © the xeg Fite, 01.505 = yg age ye BS 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Diction 
BSCRIPTIO 
Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $8.00 per Year, in Advance. 
_ Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 
This really wonderful book (the ht of which fs now owned by Tur INDEPENDENT) will be sent by 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR'S § N, IN ADVANCE, "We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year's Subscriptions ese eetptions) is given away, pastage prepaid, to any person pavitg 
Address ‘THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway; Ni: Y. 
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July 24, 1879.) 


Yong md OW. 
TAKE A DEBIT! |... | 
Sc cepieete if 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
“ TaxE a debit !” the teacher said. 
Poor little Lizzie hung her head, 
And was in such a fright 
That. with all her might 


She begun.to cry, until.oh! her grief 
Was much too large for her handkerchief. 


She never had been a day to school, 
Nor ever obeyed a single rule ; 
But whenever inclined 
To speak out her mind, 
Or move from her seat, she generally did it, 
Nor supposed there was any law to forbid it. 


Take a debit!” the teacher said. 
Taking physic was Lizzie’s dread, 
And she knew this was bad 
By the sound that it had, 
And she made up her mind she would be 
‘¢ well shaken’’ 
Before a drop of the stuff was taken. 


Worse than paregoric or squills, 
Worse than the sugar-coated pills, 
That were so nice and handy 
(So much like candy 
That she didn’t mind them a bit, not she), 
Was this very, new-fangled remedy. 


“Take a debit!” wae all she heard, 
She didn’t know how to spell the word; 
But it sounded bad, 
And she wished she had 
Remained at home. So much did it grieve 
‘her, 
She really cried herself into a fever. 


One of the girls who watched her chance 
Spoke to Lizzie, with eyes askance; 

For well she knew 

That a debit or two 
She'd have to take if;the teacher caught her 
Or'the monitor was disposed to report her. 


“Don’t you cry!’ she said, under her breath, 
To the broken-hearted Elizabeth, 
“Don’t make such a fuss ; 
But sit up thus.” 
And she sat erect, a model of virtue. 
“ It isn't anything that'll hurt you !” 


So little Lizzie then dried her grief, 


As well as shecould withher handkerchief ; 
And nowadays, 


So wild are her ways, 
T’ve heard it said—and the truth I find it~ 
She fakes a debit and doesn’t mind it, 





“LOT.” 
BY JANET RAMSEY, 
‘*ComE, now, you let ‘her alone! She's 


only a girl!” “‘ Ah-h! you fellers, let me be, 


or I'll git up and lick the whole crowd of 
yes.” 


This last was screamed in the shrillest of 





all shrill voices. Eva Cortenaye turned to, 


see who this mighty champion could be; 
and beheld, on the top step of a splendid 
brown-stone house, a very small girl. 

A crowd of gamins stood on the sidewalk: 
two newsboys, a boot-black, two little 
street musicians, and some beggars. They 
seemed making a united effort to tease the 
child. She sat there, the least little mite 
of an imp of mischief, her long, shaggy elf. 
locks waving in the wind, without a bit of 
a hat to cover them, and her great black 
eyes snapping dangerously at her torment- 
ors. 

“‘Ah-b-h-h!” she said, with an’indescrib- 
able accent of defiance. “Come on ‘now, 
will yer? I'll lick yes one ata time, or all 
togeder!” and, in the coolest. manner possi- 
ble, she began rolling up her sleeves, The 
boys gave a howl of derision, and one big 
fellow started to run up the steps, shouting: 
“Tl fetch her down!” 

“Why! you little wretch!” cried Eva, 
making a grab at him. The boot-black was 
before her, though, and landed him in the 
gutter with a jerk, ‘‘’Tain’t fair, nohow!” 
he said. ‘‘She’s nothin’ but a girl.” ““ What 
do you mean by this, boys?” Eva demanded, 
peremptorily. At the sound of her clear 
voice confusion dire fell on, the assailing 
party, and, muttering: ‘‘We don’t mean 
nothing; Missus,” they vanished. 

The child glanced furtively at her unex- 
poiatichpy took up her basket and darted 

own the steps; but Eva t her by the 
shoulder, as she tried Page or tie’ hae 
“‘ What'were théy teasing you about, little 
girl” “Don’no,” she answered, sullenly. 
“Yes, you must know.” “ Don’no nothin,” 
was the reply. The bright little vixen was 
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suddenly to, 8.8 id, stolid block-' 
head. Wreatlliy kee ‘away from Eva’s| 
grasp, Pare eg wee s whine: 
“ Mother's sick, an’ Father's lying dead in| 
the housé, an’ we’ afn’t got nothin’ to’eat.”: 
And, snatching the piece of money held out, 
to her, she was out of sight in an instant. — 

The next Sunday, as Miss Cortenaye was 
hurrying through the streets, on her way to 
morning church, shé felt a sudden pull at 
her dress. ‘Turning to look, she saw the same 
little girl. 

“Oh! it’s you,” she said. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
the child. Then suddenly: ‘‘ Missus, look 
a-here. I—I want ter tell yer somethin’.” 
“Well,” said Eva, kindly. Shaking her mop) 
of black hair out of her eyes, the little crea-| 
ture said: ‘‘I’ve been a-follerin’ of yer all) 
the week. ‘You wos good to me, you wos, | 
when you drove them fellers off.” And 
then, while a strange ‘look camé over her 
thin, unchildlike little face; ‘*I lied to you, 
I did. I hain’t got no mother, nor I never 
had no father. There’s only me. An’ that. 
money you gave me, I went tothe theayter, 
with it. I’ve lied of’en an’ of’en,” she went’ 
on, meditatively, ‘an’ I never felt noways 
bad about it afore; but it’s worritted me 
somehow this time.” Then, gazing into the 


beautiful violet éyés, fall of loving pity:, 


“« Nobody never looked at me that way be- 
fore,” she said. ““Missus, if you wants to! 
lick me, I'll let yer.” 

“What is your name, dear?” asked Eva- 
Lot,” she answered. ‘‘That’s all,” she 
said, as Eva questioned her further. ‘1. 
never had no more name nor that.” ‘‘ What! 
were those boys teasing you about?” “Oh!” 
she said, coolly, ‘<I hooked a arfa pie out 0’ 
Jimmy Nagle’s basket; an’ when he whacked 
me I marked him.” - ‘Marked him?” said 
Eva. ‘‘ Yes, this way,” said Lot, clawing 
the air with her dirty little hands, orna- 
mented with ten long black nails. ‘‘ I scart 
him some, you bet,” 


By this time they had reached the church, 
and Miss Cortenaye entered, followed by her 
strange attendant, who showed no signs of 
leaving her, She put the child in a seat 
near the door, and left her with many 


charges to be very still; hut, as she lifted | 
her head from the silent prayer on entering, | 


there on the floor at her feet was Lot. De- 
cidedly appalled, Eva sat motionless, not 
daring to look up. Scon, however, taking 


|| courage and trusting to the good breeding 
of her neighbors, she lifted her eyes, and 


was comforted by seeing how perfectly Lot 
imitated her every motion. 

It, was a strange sight within the stately 
halls of the old church; and. so thought 
more than one looker-on. The glorious 
autumn sunlight, shining through the stained 
windows, loaded the dim air with gorgeous 
bars of rainbow-hued light, traversing the 
lofty arches and falling on the marble floor 
and dark woodwork, A golden ray fell 
like a blessing on Eva Cortenaye’s head, 
bowed in prayer; while a glory of violet 
shone full on the little outcast kneeling be- 
side her. 

The full tones of the organ moved the | 
child strangely. She sat trembling, And 
when an exquisite soprano rose in ‘“I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” great tears rolled 
down her cheeks. The reading of the 
Gospel interested her very much. Her small 
head, with its shock of black hair, bobbing 
up and down, while her great eyes devoured 
the minister, afforded 4 good deal of quiet 
amusement to those sitting near. As soon 
as the sermon began, she stretched herself 
flat on the floor of the pew, with her head 
on a kneeling-bench, and went sound asleep, 
to Eva's intense relief. 

After the benediction was pronounced, 
Miss Cortenaye sat waiting for the congre- 
gation to disperse before she and her queer 
seatmate should leave the pew. The 
minister left the vestry, and, coming down 
the aisle, stopped to speak to Eva. As she 
opened her mouth to ask his advice about 
the child, Lot pushed eagerly in between 
the two, her black eyes fixed intently on 
Dr. Huntington’s face, and asked, in her 
shrill voice: ‘‘I say, mister, was them lies?” 

“What do you mean, my child?” he 
asked. 

“* Wot you told,” said Lot, nowise abashed) 
“"bout Him, you know, a-curin’ that blind 
fellow in a jiffy. I'd alike to.a-seen that, 
Lwould.” Then, screwing her little thin face 
into an odd pucker, she added : “‘ Most likely, 


* though, you lied.” 





“Oh! Lot,” said Eva, utterly horrified. _ 
“No,” said the minister, gravely, ‘it’s 
no lie, Lot. It’s all just as:true as that) 
we're standing -here. Did you never hear 


of Him: beforet” 


‘« Wot's his name?” she demanded. 

ff Jesus,” 

‘* Oh! yes,” shesaid. “Jimmy Nagle swears 
orful. He says that an’ lots more. But 
I'd like to hear the rest of it,” she said. ‘“‘T’'d # 
like to know some more what He did,” 

“Come here this afternoon, and I'll tell 
you,” said Eva. 

“‘ Well, I will,” she said. Then, turning 
suddenly: ‘I’m ready! Is he a-goin’ to. do 
it?” 

‘‘Do what?” said Eva. 

“Lick me,” she answered, laconically. 

“No,” said Eva, divided betwixt tears and 
laughter. ‘‘ You are not to be punished, 
child!” 

“Oh! ain’t I,” she said, ‘Well, then”—and, 
snatching Eva’s hand, she kissed it and ran 
down the aisle. Almost before they knew 
she was gone they heard the church-door 
slam behind her. 

She did not come that afternoon; and the 
next Sunday Miss Cortenaye came into the 
long Sunday-school -room wondering 
whether she should ever see queer little Lot 
again. As she walked down the passage- 
way between the seats, she saw a decided 
commotion at the far end, where her class 
was; and, coming nearer, Lot’s shrill voice 
broke upon her ear. There the child stood, 
her eyes blazing with fury. At the sound 
of Eva’s voice, she hung her head and fell 
into a sullen silence, while a chorus of 
voices took up the Babel: ‘‘ Disgusting!” 
**Outrageous!” “Horrid” ‘Well, if this 
is Miss Cortenaye’s refinement!” 

‘‘ Eva,” said Kitty Maxwell, Miss Corte- 
naye’s impetuous little cousin, ‘‘this is 
the child that sat with you last Sunday, 
isn’t it? And, if you want to have her in 
our class, I want her too! Yes} she shall 
stay, if Eva wants hér!” she asserted, deflant- 
ly, as‘a faint murmur of dissent broke from 
the other girls. 

“Silence like a poultice comes to heal 
the blows of sound,” says Dr. Holmes; and 
Eya felt how true it was; as she sat in her 
class after school was opened. 


Disdaining the cushioned seats, Lot sat on 
the floor at her feet, chivalrous little Kitty 
as close as she could get, while the others 
kept. a respectful distance, eying the new- 
comer with decided disfavor, 

‘‘ It’s the review lesson,” said one. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the new scholar would like a‘book,” 
officiously handing a Bible to Lot, who 
pushed it away disdainfully. “Mary,” said 
Eva, gently, ‘ did you think she could read? 
No, we will not take the regular lesson to- 
day. Lot, can you tel) me what the minis- 
ter said in church last, Sunday?” 

“The kind man?” said Lot. ‘‘ Yes, o’ course 
I can,” and she told again the story that had 
interested her so much. ‘‘ Wot’s the rest 
of it?” said she; ‘‘an’'who was He? You 
said you'd tell me.” 

Eva began the wonderful story of His 
lowly birth and life of self-sacrifice. How 
he lived among the poorest and meanest, 
himself the Son of God. Always bearing 
with poverty, insult, and wrong. Always 
looking for some poor suffering soul and 
body to heal. The Saviour of men, The 
God whose name is love. 

If the blessed story touches our hearts, 
who have always known it, think what it 
was to the quick-witted child, hearing it for 
the first time. Watching her eager face, Eva 
felt each familiar truth sink into her own 
heart with fresh power: Then she told of 
that last dreadful week—each day crowded 
full of shameful wrong and indignity, till the 
Friday when the sun hid his light and the 
dead rose from their graves in horror, while 
men crucified their Lord, 

‘* And that is what Passion Week means,” 

said-Mary Crawford. ‘I never realized it 
before.” But Lot burst into loud crying, 
and sobbed out: ‘‘Oh! I love Him! I love 
Him! An’ I hate them nasty Jews, I do.” 
Eva hushed her with difficulty; and she 
listened to the story of his glorious resurrec- 
tion on the first Lord’s day with the tears 
streaming down her checks. 
» When schoo] was dismissed, Miss Corte- 
naye walked home, thinking what she 
could do for the child; wondering how she 
could resctie this little waif from the great 
whirlpool of the city streets. 
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Christmas was drawing near, and Eva 
Cortenaye, albeit. she lived alone with her 
grandmother and uncle, was as busy pre- 
paring Christmas gifts as if she ‘were the 
oldest sister ‘in,,alarge family... Every one 
of her cousins, aunts, and uncles turned to 
her for help and advice; and it was a 
standing joke in the family that. she mever 
set foot on the street that. some man, 
woman, or child, in distress of some kind, 
did not turn to her for help: Professional 
beggars would single her out of a erowd, and 
the name of the stray dogs: that: followed 
her home was Legion. So, providing gifts 
for her one thousand and one dependants 
was a work of time, and the week flew 
swiftly by. Still, she found time to beg a 
suit of little girl’s clothes and mend end fix 
them. 

Sunday came, and, though she kept a 
sharp lookout, on her way to church and 
Sunday-school, she saw no sign of Lot. 

The next Sunday was bright and clear. 
As Miss Cortenaye walked up the avenue to 
church, it was a pleasure to look at her. 
Slight, erect, graceful; her bright brown 
hair gleaming as if she had coiled up a sun- 
beam with it; her eyes just the color of the 
knot of violets at her throat; and the soft 
color coming and going as she talked. with 
the gentleman at her side. More than one 
of the passers-by turned to refresh their 
eyes with another sight of her. 

Just as they were turning into the church- 
gate, a little hand clasped ‘her daintily- 
gloved fingers, and there; perfectly beaming 
with delight, was Lot. And such an object. 
She had made g violent effort at a toilet. 
Right. around her mouth and the tip end of 
her nose was a brilliantly clean spot, while 
the rest of her face was black and grimy, 
made worse by contrast. She had scrubbed 
her poor little claws of hands till they were 
fearfully chapped, all cracked and bleeding, 
Her mop of black hair was gracefully tied 
up with a piece of coarse twine, and dang- 
ling from one side of it was an. enor- 
mous pink rose, that looked as if it had 
come from some one’s ash-barrel. 

Now, Eva Cortenaye was one of those 
women of perfect taste whose dress was 
always 80 harmonious that, while it suited 


1 her to perfection, one never thought’ of 


looking at the different parts of it. It was 
just exactly the right frame for a lovely 
picture. Therefore an odder contrast could 
hardly be imagined than the dainty young 
lady and the grotesque little outcast cling- 
ing to her so fondly. 

It was a trial; but Eva nerved herself to 
it. She nodded farewell to her companion, 
dexterously unfastened that horrible parody 
of a rosé from the child’s hair, and, walking 
swiftly up the aisle, established Lot on’ her 
hassock, and then tried to forget every- 
thing but the holy place where she was 
and the Lord she was trying to follow. 

“What a scene!” said a gayly-dressed 
lady to the gentleman Evu had left behind 
her ‘at the’ church-door. ‘‘Those 'Oor- 
tenayes think they can do anything. Ican 
guess what you are thinking of it, Captain 
Ruthven.” 

“ Aw! ya’as! Can you?” said he, Then, 
dropping the English draw! he had affected, 
‘‘to prevent mistake, I will tell you, Miss 
Tracy, I was thinking one of God’s holy 
messengers has. walked with me to-day. 
Good-morning, madam.” 

Eva took Lot home with her in the horse- 
cars, to the utter dismay of Rebecca, the 
aged parlor-maid, who followed them into 
the parlor in solemn disapproval. ‘‘ Lot,” 
said Miss Cortenaye, ‘‘why didn’t you 
come to Sunday-school last Sunday?” 

“‘T did, Missus,” said she. ‘‘7'ruly, I did; 
but that big feller, he sassed me an’ sent 
me out.” 

“* Who did?” demanded Eva. 

“That big feller what walks up an’ 
down so.” And she swung her small skirts 
up and down the room and puffed out her 
cheeks, in such perfect mimicry of the 
worthy but rather pompous Sunday-school 
superintendent that Eva found it difficult 
to look grave. 

“Stop that, Lot,” said she; “and tell 
me what you did to make that good gentle- 
man send you out.” 

“ He ain’t good,” said Lot, her eyes blaz- 
ing. “You're, good, Missus; an’ I loves 
you. But /im/” with an indescribable ac- 
cent of defiance. ‘‘He pints his stick at 
me an’ he sasses me. Says he: ‘ You dirty 
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street-child, what are you doin’ here? Go HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
* 


right out, an’ don’t let me ketch you here 
agin.’ So then,” Lot added, candidly, ‘‘I 
sassed him.” 

“What did you do?” asked Eva, in fear 
and trembling. 

“ Jest this,” she said. Putting her arms 
akimbo, she danced up and down the 
room, singing in a loud, shrill voice: 


“Oh! he spent six mont’s in the penitencheree, 
‘Wid all the rest of the gang.” 


‘‘Oh! that was dreadful,” said Eva; but 
a smothered chuckle came from the library, 
where Co]. Cortenaye sat reading his Sun- 
day paper. 

Eva took her to the kitchen, and was hor- 
rified to see how ravenously she ate. ‘‘ Were 
you very hungry ,Lot?” said she, when the 
child stopped for breath. 

**Orful, said Lot.” ‘‘ Didn’t have nothing 
yesterday, nor yet to-day.” Then diving into 
her pocket, she brought out a small, dirty 
bundle. ‘* There, Missus, that’s fur you.” 

Eva thanked her, and, unrolling the 
paper, came to a small piece of something 
black and greasy, with the vilest smell. 

** What is it, dear?” 

** Why, that’s a polony,” said Lot. ‘Don’t 
ye know what a polony is, Missus? Don’t 
it smell nice? It’s all fur you. Don’t ye give 
her none!” pointing a skinny forefinger at 
Rebecca, who kept grim watch from a re- 
spectful distance. 

The child had gone all day suffering the 
keen pangs of hunger, never touching the 
to her delicious morsel of Bologna sau- 
sage, that she might give it to her friend. 
No wonder the tears camg to Eva’s eyes. 
When she told her uncle, he wiped his 
glasses, coughed violently, and said: ‘That 
child has character, Eva. Don’t let her 
run to waste. Here,” fumbling in his pocket- 
book, ‘fix her up and keep her round the 
house for a day or two.” 

Lot was given in charge to Rachel, Mrs. 
Cortenaye’s maid, to be washed and dressed: 
The child was hardly to be recognized after 
athorough scrubbing and combing. Poor 
little mortal! When Rachel undressed her 
for her bath, she found that the soiled cali- 
co dress was her only garment. She was 
very quiet, and for the first time shy, while 
they were dressing her in her new clothes; 
and seemed quite bewildered when Rachel 
led her to the glass and told her to look at 
herself, 

“Is that me?” said she, and her big 
black eyes filled with tears. 

** Why don’t you thank Miss Cortenaye?” 
said Rachel, impatiently. ‘‘ Perhaps there’s 
something else you'd rather have than them 
nice clothes?” 

‘Oh! yes,” sobbed Lot, fairly throwing 
herself on Eva. ‘Oh! lady, I’d rader you'd 
let me kiss you.” 

‘* Well, I never!” said Rachel. 

Callers at the Cortenayes notice a small 
black-eyed imp of mischief shadowing grim 
Rebecca, as she pursues her intensely re- 
spectable way. They are training Lot to be 
acompetent servant; and, though she is a 
sore handful to poor Rebecca, one of these 
days she will be a tower of strength to some 
poor housekeeper. Meanwhile, she lavishes 
on her young mistressa love and devotion 


the most absolute, 
ee 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtoations for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








Do you youngster puzzlers think that this 
column is getting to be too “grown up”? 
You see, the editor of Tae INDEPENDENT has 
his eagle eye on us, and if there’s a line too 
much he absolutely glares! It doesn’t do any 
good to get down on our knees and say, 
**Please, a little more room, for variety, sir’’; 
for he only looks at the waste-basket, and, as 
this basket is very large and we are very small, 
you know, of course, what he’s thinking about. 
80 we must give easy and hard puzzles, prob- 
lems and questions, all mixed up; sometimes 
more of one and sometimes more of the others. 
Perbaps the big editor may get the’ measles or 
something some day, and have to stay at home 
for a long time; and then—but we'll not tell 
him! 

THE TEXAS PROBLEM, 


H. T. Bardwell, W. M. Ferguson, Gideon 8. 
Freeman, G. LeRoy Livingston, W. H. Bau- 
scher, Allie Bristol, James H. Gardiner, A. B. 
Carrington, Wm. A. Noyes, W. 8. Jarboe, and 
Wm. Hoover sent answers to Mr. Adam’s 
question. The papers will be forwarded to 
him. 


THE INDE 


ee; @ @ A girl’s name. 
** « A boy’s name. 

bad A vowel. 
** @ A boy’s nickname. 


*e * % @ A girl’s name. 


The central letters read downward and name 
a character in ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ 


DIAMONDS, 
I. 
1. A consonant. 2. To drink or imbibe in 
small quantities. 8. To use frugally. 4. A 
precious gem, 5. Arrogant. 6. The point be- 
yond which no progression can be made. 7. A 


consonant, 
Il, 


1, A consonant. 2. A domestic animal. 38. 
Acity in France, 4 Aknot. 5. A consonant. 


SINGLE DIAGONAL, 


1. Cold. 2. Barbed weapons. 8. The shoot 
of a tree. 4. A tribe who conquered France. 
5. Tohappen. 6. A city in Italy. 

The diagonal reads from left to right down, 
and names a country of Europe. 


RHOMBOID, 


Across :—1. A small fowl. 2. Clean. 8, Dis- 
tilled liquor. 4. A large and branchy plant. 
Down:—1. Aconsonant, 2. A preposition. 
8. A color. 4. A’short lance. 5. A sailor. 
6. A personal pronoun. 7. A vowel. 
HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
1, A poem or composition representing a 
picture of human life and accommodated to 
action. 2. Not frequent. 8. A part of the 
human body. 4. Apronoun. 5. A vowel. 
L, E. L, 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
_9—t—i—e—p—h— 8—i—” 
This sentence was said by a brave naval 
officer. Jessiz L. B. 


OLD TREE PROBLEM, 
Set 19 trees in 9 straight rows, with 5 trees in 
each row. 
THE APPLES. 


Here is a good puzzle. It has lived for along 
time; but is none the worse for being gray- 
headed, 

Aman is selling apples. A customer comes 
along and buys half the man’s stock and half 
an apple besides. A second purchaser imme- 
diately takes half of the remainder and half 
an apple besides. A third buyer pays for half 


. the remainder and half an apple besides, which 


purchase takes all the man's stock, How 
many apples did the vender start with ? 


A WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. 


Jack Barlow was up very early on thé morn- 
ing of July 4th.’ No fire-crackers or pistols for 
him! He was going out upon the lake, fishing. 
The party of boys was finally gathered by Jack, 
who went from house to house and awakened 
the fellows by pulling a string which each had 
tied by one end around his wrist, leaving the 
other hanging out of the window. 
___ said Jack, ‘‘let’s get off ; for there’s 
the sun just coming up.” 
As the boys neared the water, the sun disap- 
peared behind a cloud. The party considered 
that a bad —— ; but concluded to go on with the 
celebration. At the lake Jack found the boat 
half full of water; and, worse than that, there 
was a big hole inthe bottom. How it came 
there no one knew. Perhaps the spirit of 
patriotism had something to do with it; for 
think of fishing, instead of fire-crackerg and 
lemonade, on the 4th of July! 

They couldn’t —— matters, or the boat 


either, as for that, and my story ——., ae 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK, 


Worp CuHanaes.—Retreat, rebound, record, 
recline, refuse, repose, reclaim, recant, refine, 
remove, rebel, recapitulation, receipt, recess, 


WORD SQUARE, 
MAN, 
APE, 
NEW. 


SOLUTION OF THE WOOD PROBLEM, 


Asan outline of my solution, I subinit the 
following : In first pile, surface of ends (being 
8 feet square) is 64 square’ feet, which, multt- 
plied by length of sticks, 4 feet = 256 cubie feet, 
or two cords. For this he received $1 per cord, 
says our problem. Therefore, the ‘ money re- 
ceived for cutting first pile’? = $2. Now, the 
problem states that he finally agreed to cut 
second pile for same money as the first ; hence, 
he received $2 for cutting second pile, Now, 
let us see how much wood was in second pile. 
The surface of ends was only one-half as many 
feet square—i, ¢., 4 feet square—t, ¢., 16 square 
feet; and this multiplied by 8 (length’ of 
sticks) = 128 cubic feet, or 1 cord. Wherefore, 
he received $2 per cord. 

“MarTHew Matiens.” 





[Does any one object to this solution ?—Ep.] 
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PENDENT. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


Ox ! *twould save a deal of trouble, 
And many a sigh would cease ; 
'T would on Life's rough waters 
The soothing oil of peace ; 
It would give us ease of conscience, 
help a the did betide, - sutgsinet, 
ore we passed our e 

We'd hear the other side. 
Dame Rumor never stereotypes | 
A story that she tells ; 
But, as it rolls, a little wave 
Into a billow swells. 
There is not a tale of scandal, 
Of treachery, wrong, or pride, 
But might be somewhat brightened 
Did we know the other side. 
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And we are also erring ; 

So oft through life must crave 

A lenient. verdict from our friends, 
For actions dark and grave, 

It is surely il] becoming, 

And shows unseemly pride, 

For us to sit in judgment 

Upon the darkest side. 

Then let us seek the sunbeam, 
However dark the day ; 

Let us hope the wanderer will return, 
How far so e’er he stray; 

And with the blessed charity 
Which many a sin doth hide 

Let us always judge the erring 

By the best, the brightest side, 


ee 


MRS. WESTIE SLE COFFEE- 


In the New York Observer of March 7th 
you have an article on ‘‘The Curiosities of 
Courtship,” in which the singular marriage 
of Whitfield is mentioned; but prudently, 
no doubt, for his sake, without giving the 
sequel of his unwise step. Two years ago, 
perhaps, you published an account of his 
courtship and marriage. In his first effort 
in that direction it seems he addressed a 
letter to a young lady, in which he sets be- 
fore her in most formidable array the re- 
sponsibilities which her possession as his 
wife will entail—the sacrifice, the labors, 
the duties, the p vations, She must be 
willing to leave kindred and friends, and 
in a foreign land bear cold and heat and 
absence from him, and must depend on God 
for her own and her children’s support. 
Tell’s her ‘‘he will make no great profes- 
sions, as he is free from that foolish passion 
that men call love,” etc. But the lady 
seems not to have felt herself called by the 
inducements or'equal to the requirements, 
and the matter fell through. He afterward 
felt resigned, and expressed himeelf as want- 
ing a wife ‘‘ who was full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost, and who was dead to everything 
but Christ and was qualified to govern 
children.” Afterward, without further 
notice of his courtship, he passed over to’ 
Wales, and the next day married, “in the: 
fear of God,” a widow. 

Philip in his ‘‘Life of Whitfield” says: ‘It 
was reported in England that the marriage 
did not turn out a happy one, the y 

roving a thorn in his side,” He attributes 
fe to gossip, she being a prominent mark 
for slander; but at the same time (if I re- 
member aright) intimates that the report had 
found countenance from a quarter entitled 
to respect. His remarks brought to m 
mind an incident in relation to her whic 
was a matterof family history. 
, On the occasion of Whitfield’s coming 
to America, after his marriage, his wife 
accompanied him. In his preaching tour 
through a portion of Pennsylvania, one 
of his stopping-places was at the 
house of a prominent Presbyterian clergy- 
man, Rev. Dr. Samuel Blair, of Foggs 
Manor, Chester County (see page 172 of 
Philip’s ‘‘ Life of Whitfield”). On arriving, 
Mrs. Whitfield gave her hostess to under- 
stand that she could not drink her coffee 
unless it was boiled ina silver coffee-pot. 
Now it was hardly to be supposed that such 
an article of luxury was to be found among 
the culinary utensils of a country clergy- 
man’s menage, and Mrs. Blair natually sup- 

osed that she carried her coffee-pot with 

er; but she did not and Mrs. Blair was in 
a dilemma. What should she do in the case? 
There chanced to: belong to her the heir- 
loom of ‘‘lang pedigree,” in the form of a 
covered silver tankard, which had de- 
scended from English ancestors of the name 
of Townly, who during the persecutions of 
the Nonconformists, in the sixteenth cen- 


married with a Van Hook family there, and 
were of the Hollanders who had at an early 
day emigrated to the New Netherlands. 
Mrs. Blair had inherited this' tankard from 
her father, Lawrence Van Hook, Esq. ; and, 
of course, it was highly prized. But Mrs. 
‘W. was her guest and must have her cof- 
fee; so the tankard was taken to make it. 
Those were not the days of cooking-stoves, 
and it had to be seton the hearth over a 
wood-fire_and long bore the marks of its 
office in the smoke burned on the coat of 
arms engraved on it; and afterward in the 
family was jokingly called Mrs, Whitfield’s 
coffee-pot. 

The grandfather of the writer, a clergy- 
man, marrying one of the daughters of Dr. 
Blair, the tankard ‘came into his ‘possession; 
and thus my familiarity with this ; 
WwW to be thoroughly accurate in tell- 
ing it, I once applied to my aunt to know 





whether I was correct in my recital of it, 


tury, had passed over to Holland, had inter- | 
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man, and gave Mr, W. a Ep deal of 
trouble with: caprice,” related an 
instance, which took place in Philadelphia, 
confirmatory of her weakness. Some ladies 
who greatly admired Mr. W. were desirous 
of making some demonstration of their re- 
= by making him a present, and selected 
or that purpose a set of very handsome 
linen cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, at that 
day a very costly article. Two of the ladies 
waited on her to t them, and re- 
marked they were selected in the view of 
their use in the pulpit. But, with a very, 
= nonchalant manner, she answered: 
‘‘She thought she would take them for 
herself. They would answer for her to tie 
of her head when she went to bed, instead 
of anightcap.” Now this sort of acts did 
not show the self-renunciation or deadness 
to the world that he had looked for in a 
wife, and he must have awakened to the 
consciousness that he had made a great mis- 
take in his precipitancy. Whitfield was a 
man of ardent temperament; but we hear 
of no outbursts of gratitude that, as a re- 
ward for his faith, he had stumbled upon a 
diamond—a prize beyond rubies—in a wife 
who, forsaking the vanities of the world 
and throwing herself on the altar of duty, 
was one with him in all his works of charity 
and love. Not one such word. He only 
meekly says that ‘‘she is neither rich in 
fortune nor beautiful in person, but believes 
she is a true child of God and would not 
hinder him in his work.” Poor man! how 
the thorn must have been rankling then. 
Did it not strike Mr. Philip as a little sin- 
gular that in all Whitfield’s voluminous 
correspondence, and with his ardent nature 
and his protracted absence from home, 
there were never any letters addressed to 
his ‘‘dear yoke-fellow,” calling on her to 
rejoice with him in the success of his labors, 
the prospects of his dearly loved Bethesda, 
or appealing to her sympathy in his hours 
of prostration or sickness and yearnings for 
home. There seems to have been entire 
silence between them and we must con- 
clude that there was no sympathy, and the 
lesson to be learned from it is: Let no ene 
thusiast take example from his imprudence, 
or imagine, because he may be engaged in 
God's work, he is not bound to exercise the 
intellect God has given him. And, while he 
prays for God’s guidance, let him study the 
fitness of the woman for the office. 

There was once a wise general who said 
to his men: ‘‘Trust in Providence, but 
keep your powder dry.”—Mrs, M. J. 
Nevin, in ‘‘New York _ 


THE BIBLE. 

THE name Old Testament first occurs in 
St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
written in A. D. 55. The oldest of the Old 
Testament is the Septuagint translated into 
the Greek according to the tradition of 
Aristeas, B. C. 277, by seventy-two Jews. 
The work was undertaken at the desire of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It consists of 89 
books divided into 929 chapters, containin 
28,214 verses, 502,486 words, and 2,727,1 
letters. The Old Testament is supple- 
mented by the Apocrypha, which contains 
14 books, 188 chapters, 6,081 verses, and 
152,185 words. The middle book of the 
Old Testament is Proverbs, The middle 
chapter is Job xx. The middle verse is 
second Chronicles, chapter 20, verse 17. 
The least verse occurs in Chronicles, chap- 
ter 1, verse 1. The middle chapter and the 
least in the whole Bible is Psalm 117. The 
middle verse is the oleh Psalm, 118, The 
word “‘and” occurs in the Old Testament 
85,684 times; the word ‘‘ Jehovah,” 6,855 
times; and the word ‘‘Satan,” 84 times. 
The 2ist verse, chapter 1, of Ezra has all 
the letters of the alphabet. The 19th chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Kings and the 
87th chapter of Isaiah are word for word 
alike. The same is the case with respect to 
the last verses of the Second Book of Chron- 
icles and the first verses in Ezra, In the 
Old Testament dancing is mentioned twenty- 
one times, and in the New Testament five 
times— namely, Matthew xi, 17; xiv, 6; 
Mark vi, 22; Luke vii, 82; xi, 25—where 
dancing was an observance connected with 
worship. The first letter of which we have 
any record is that written in the Old Testa- 
ment by David to Joab, directing him to 

lace Uriah in front of the battle. A bad 

eginning, earch! Angels are first’ men- 
tioned in the Bible when one pays his ad- 
dresses to Hagar in the wilderness (over 
2,000 years after the creation). 

Hugo de Scancto Caro, a Dominican friar 
and afterward a. cardinal (who flourished 
about 1240 and died in 1262), compiled the 
first concordance of the Bible, divided the 
matter into sections and the sections into 
under divisions, and these sections are now 
chapters, Psalms were always divided, as 
at present. Rabbi Isaac Nathan in 1445 
introduced regular verses. These altera- 
tions have since been much improved. The 
books of the New Testament, written in 
Hellenistic Greek, were first collected about 
the middle of the third century. The New 
Testament is divided into 27 books, contain- 
ing 265 chapters, 7,950 verses, 181,958 words, 
and 888,380 letters. The middle book is 
Second Thessalonians. The middle cha 
ters are Romans 18 and 14. Them 
verse is Acts xvii, verse 17. The least verse 
is John ii, verse 35. The word “and” oc- 
curs 10,684 times. The whole number of 
words in the Bible, 3,718,665. Martin Lu- 
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ther excluded Hebrews, James, Jude, and 


the Apocal; from the New Testament; 
but afterward the entirety were received as 
canonical. 


The version of the Scriptures now in use 
is itself the result of repeated revisions. In 
the preface to the Bishop’s Bible, 1568, a 
distinet reférence is made to early Saxon 


versions; and there are still extant parts of | 


the Bible in Saxon translated by Bede and 
by Aiifrice, of Contestinay. The first com- 
oan translation of the Bible was made by 

ycliffe, about 1880. It existed only in 
manuscript for many years. The work was 
regarded with ve suspicion, and a bill 
was introduced into the House of Lords for 
cupproseing it; but, through the influence of 
John o’ Gaunt, this was rejected. In 1408, 
however, in a convocation held at Oxford, 
it was resolved that no one should translate 
any text of Scripture into English, as a 
book or tract, and that no book of the kind 
should be read. This resolution led to great 
persecution. 

The first printed edition of the Bible in 
English was published by Tyndale, the 
New Testament in 1526, and the Bible in 
part in 1582. Tonstall, Bishop of London, 
and Sir Thomas More took great pains to 
buy up and burn the impression; but with 
the effect thereby of enabling the translator 
to publish a larger and improved edition. 
The first Bible printed in Scotland was in 
1576. The earliest edition of the Bible 
printed in this country was in the language 
of the Nonatum (Natic) Indians, The 
translation was by one man, known as the 
Apostle John Eliot, who labored as a mis- 
sionary among the Indians. He was for 
many years engaged in the labor of transla- 
tion. It is at all times a task of great diffi- 
culty to render the Bible into a foreign lan- 
guage, even if the language is a written one; 

ut in such language as that of the Indians, 
which was never before written, the labor 
was gigantic. None but a religious enthu- 
siast, such as Eliot, would ever have at- 
tempted it. The printing of this Bible was 
begun in 1660 and finished in 1664, The 
edition was 1,000 copies, of which not more 
than fifteen are known to be preserved in 
the United States. Twenty copies were 
sent to England, in which there was a dedi- 
cation to Charles II. A second edition of 
this Bible was called for, and the whole 
work was reprinted at Cambridge by Sam- 
uel Green, the printer of the first edition, in 
1685. The work proceeded slowly, as there 
was but one man, the Indian printer, who 
was able to compose the sheets and correct 
se proofs. The Indian title read as fol- 
ows, 

Mamusse wunnetupanatamwe up Biblum 
God naneeswe Nukkone Testament Kah 
wonk wasku.T: etc. 

The first he Bible in America was 
printed in Philadelphia, by R. Aiken, in 
1782. The first German hi 
was printed in Germantown, Pa., by C. 
Saur, in 1748. All the books of the Bible in 
French were first printed in this country in 
1815, in Spanish in 1824, in Portuguese in 
1850. The first American edition of the 
Hebrew Bible without points was printed 
in Philadelphia, in 1814. In 1879 there will 
L Ay sige | me entire eoceter of the 

e into the Japanese lan e, by the 
Protestant thisaton of Japan. a acilad 

The Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
abounds with obsolete phraseology and 
with single words long since abandoned. 
The errors of some editions of the Bible are 
almost innumerable. In one of the editions 
of 1611 is the following: ‘‘Then cometh 
Judas with them unto a place call Geth- 
semane.” A folio of 1717 has received its 
name of “‘The Vinegar Bible” from a mis- 
print in the heading of the parable of the 
vineyard; an edition in 1 makes the 
hea en vex the Israelites, not with their 

wiles,” but with their ‘‘ wives”; and in one 
in 1640 ‘‘rulers” in the wilderness was sub- 
stituted for ‘“mules,”—Tnomas J. Bow- 
DITCH, tn ‘‘ Troy Times.” : 


GREENLAND MISSIONARIES AND 
MARRIAGE MAKING. 

Wuen the Danish missionaries had 
secured the confidence of the Greenlanders, 
marriage was made a religious ceremony. 
Formerly the man married the woman by 
force, One of the missionaries, writing in 
his journal, describes the style of courtship 
a8 follows: The suitor, coming to the mis- 
sionary, said: ‘I should like to havea wife.” 

Whom?” asked the missionary. The man 
names the woman. “Hast thou spoken to 
her?” Sometimes the man will answer: 
“Yes; but thou knowest womankind.” 
More frequently the answer is:‘‘ No.” “‘ Why 
not?” ‘It is difficult. Girls are prudish. 
Thou must speak to her.” The missionary 
summons the girl, and, after a little conver- 
sation, says: ‘I think it is time to have 
thee married.” ‘I won’t marry.” ‘‘ What 
& pity! I had a suitor for thee.” ‘“‘ Whom?” 

€ mission names the man who has 
sought his aid. ‘He is good for nothing. 
Won't have him.” ‘‘ But,” replies the mis- 
slenery, ‘the is a good provider, He throws 


Thoug’ gorge to his praise with evident 
ficeuite, the answers: ‘‘I won’t have 





” “Well I won't force thee. I shall 
soon find a wife for such a clever fellow.” 
missionary remains silent, as though he 
understood her ‘‘No” to have ended’ the 
matter. At last, with a sigh, she whispers; 
Just as thou wilt have it.” 
Plies the clergyman 


oe No, ” re- 
» “as thou wilt. I'll not 


ble in America |. 


persuade thee.” Then, with adeep groan, 
pawat “Yes,” and it is settled.— Meth- 
‘, 





MILDNESs conquers; and hence it is that the gentle 
yet positive influence of Dr. Bull's Baby Syrup over- 
comes so quickly the disorders of babyhood. 
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CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


COX & SONS, 1orpoy. 
18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHORE AND DOE WOKE TN STAINED Lass, 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
DWELLINGS, 
List of CaATALOGUEs on application. 


GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CoO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 








For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


Previdence, R. I. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s: 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 
or Magical Beautifier, 


removes every blemish on beauty, and has I main. 
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by the genuine, and you will stand by the right. Price, | and best variety of Sietig- Bets 
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48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker iu Wood, Brass, and Marble. Co 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. Quads, . © os. ae 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. Agents wer oP Mcntion THE INDEPENDENT 


J. W. FISKE, 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 








The only Hammock in the world that will not sag in 
the maddie nor curl around the y. 
RINK & ALAMILLO, Manufacturers. 
t— Newark Trunk and Bag Co,, 2 


all Street, New York. 
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IRON CRESTING 
Tron and Wire Railings, 
Lamp Posts, Iron Bedsteads, 


Hose-Carriages, etc., etc., ete. 
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Lawn-Sprinklers, Lawn-Mowe: 


IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
Garden-Rollers, Hose and 
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ga" Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
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FOR AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN--- 
ESPECIALLY DISTURBED MENSTRUAL 


¢ Dietin i Medical M 
Dr. Win. FS Howard of altinene Re r Blosneee ry Women 
“In all etd Chldron in the University of Bia 4 
Ven >> ablovat all by mineral waters, the Buffalc Lithia Waters will be 
uabie. 


‘ |, of Baltimore, late Professor of Diseases of Women 
fn. : \ ei he college itd and pt ea 

: sis hesitatio: cooing the opinion that, in the large 
one way an cleente FEM tALE DIS ona es an eee con- 
¢ Uro-Genital the Buffalo Lithia Waters have 
no equal as a medicinal agent in the whole range Therapeutic ap- 


“ opin to the val of the Buffalo Lithia 
pa ee f jhiake 10 Wo iE, w Sy experience. In this 
su ue 
: _ a : , class 1 Pibieee as deed in AT they are unquestion- 
ee ably deserving of very high comme’ " Pid 
Extract from proceedings Richmond Academ: fedicine, October 15th, 1878, taken from Virginia 
m~ af the Richmond fomthivva? December, 107. 


“Burrato Lista Waters OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VA..IN FEMALE AND OTHER Diseases.—Prof. James B. 
McCa professor practice of medicine in the Virginia Medical Co at Richmond) reported two cases 
of oat rrita AF UTERUS and bladder when tng other treatment had Satled—both local and general— 
Qik wae very much relieved by the use of the Buffalo Lithia Water. 


Dr. John C. Coleman, of Scottsburg, Halifax County, Va., prior to the war a Surgeon of the U, 8. Navy. 
“ Prominent among the many great virtues of the Buffalo Lithia Waters is the decided and Luter control 


which they exert over the diseases of the UTERINE SY ’ and especially in deranged ions of the 
AL ON. In the obstructions L- which young women are jobiitt Der ficuleriy subject, 4 hen 


any way Pe = Le or dependent upon im 
comparable to them. 

Editors of the Maryland Medical Journal, remark in the 
Extract from Drs. Manniag and Ashby, of Baltimore, te 


y value in the treatment of FEMALE AFFECTIONS, such as Leu- 
Coe ee ney poonke Inflammeetion of the Uterus, and the nausea and vomiting incident topregnancy.” 


North Carolina, a member of the State Medical 
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farm aud Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribets who are 
specially interested. 


HOW TO FARM PROFITABLY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN AND OUT PAPERS.”’ 


Proritastz. Yes, that is the word. I may 
farm it-year after year, support my family, 
have my outgoings exactly recovered by my in- 
comings ; but I do not look upon this as profit- 
able farming. There is @ measure of success 
in this, undoubtedly, and there dre circumstan- 
ces “when we should be.thankful to do thus 
wel. But merchant, physician, lawyer, sur- 
veyor, and @-host of hard-worked ‘people ask 
more pay for their year’s work than to meet 
their year’s expenses, even though these ex- 
penses de-eover much of comfortable and 
perhaps luxurious living for themselves and 
families, They regard their year’s work as 
profitable when it has given them enough 
money to cover their expenses, and something 
more to lay by fora rainy day. The year fs re- 
garded with discontent and something of ap- 
prehension which does not this much forthem. 
Now, the farmer should not*call thata good 
year whieh only pays his bills, He must haye 
the year pay the year’s bills, and “fave some- 
thing to put byin the savings bank or some 
safe place, to meet the bills of the futare with, 
when his ability to earn may be less and when 
it is reasonable, too, he should have an easing 
off from the hard work of a period of strong } 
manhood. 

Teall that farming profitable which finds us, 
when two-thirds of life is lived/out and only 4 
third remains to us, with property enough out- 
side of our farm to free us from anxiety and 
make us willing to shift the heavy work of the 
farm to younger shoulders, te lighten our 
cares, have more vacation days; an@.s0 conduct 
ourselves as best preserves our healthand good 
cheer, as becomes the declining years of life. 

It"# reasonable that we ask this much of 
profit from ‘our life on the farm. The farm, 
well chosen, and our activities, well directed, 
grant this ntuch to thousands. Othér thousands 
there-are—hard-working thougands, teo—who 
have-hard work enough, the Lord knows, yet 
make no-progress. The rising and|going down 
of the sun finds them just getting on—yesterday 
like to-day, and the morrow offering not more 
of promise. To these, like some gentle Gsher- 
mah, I throw out iny bait of hint and 
tion; and if; perchance, the bait is deemibd good | 














Now, in a farm ip ib most 
for you to realize ' ee: that ‘some can 


THE INDE 


PENDENT, 





veer 
ing for yon, otherajcan_ do something for. you, 
others very much ; and that your whole suc- 
cessive life depends upon your making what the 
doctor would call a right diagnosis. If you are a 
strong man, ally your strenth with a do-nothing - 
sort of farm; and, if you have a wife of the 
same sort, you’ have a sorry time of it. If you 
and your wife are a pair, and you move on to 
this farm, you will both have a sorry time and 
feel like the man I met in Nantucket, who was 
complaining of his poverty. Said I; ‘Why 
don’t you move?’’ Said he: ‘‘I am too poor to 
move.” Don’t get yourself in a condition to 
be too poor to move. 


That other kind of farm—the one that can do 
something, yet not much, for you—if you are 
ambitious, you will keep clear of. 

These farms‘are the most likely to entrap us. 
They lie about us pretty plenty. Every one has 
some good point in its favor. Often this good 
point so pleases, us that we do not. snfficiently 
consider its due value to ug, Ifthis, put in the 
scales, fust aleuces some defeeta, then. the 
good point does not make greatly for the value 
of the farm. For fustance, if we wish a 
milk-farm, it is well to have a fine mowing- 
field; but euch a farm ignot well belanced if it 
has bad pasturage. To have one excellence 


without the other is M@ways to go a little lame, 


If we have both the fine mowing) and pasture, 
then the summer and winter keep of the cattle 
is economical ; otherwise, one season’s keep is 
at mudh disadyantage... Péthaps the gain of 
one period is consumed in the other period, in 
place of each of the twelve months showing a 
profit. 

I have known city people to buy 4 farm in 
preference t6 afiother becahée the brie plate 
had trees in the front yard or there was a 
spring on the hill-side. These are attractions. 
But if a man buys a farm to make money off 
of, he will wonder whenee the dollats and 
cents ate to come. They will not come from 
the feature perhaps the most ‘pleasing to ‘him 
in the first instance. He will ‘do well to try to 
put'these things in the background, and forget 
for a while, if possible, that the farm has the 
pleasantness he seeks until he carefully notes 
the things that are to give him, or to takefrom- 
him, or to withhold the dollars, 

Let us suppose, reader, that you are prepar- 
dag to buy a farm, and we will suppose thts 
you have invited me toJook ome up With you.” 
Every man, in entering upon so important a 


| matter, does well to heay advice—indeed, attehd 


to it be then: let his own;judgmdat. 


by apy, and they are caught by it, all Task ig | lead him. 


that they use the little change of fortune that 4 


comes to them to help along a neighbor. 

The farm well chosen. This is important 
for there are many farms wrought out from 
the forest, and I may add from the quarry, 
that should never have been chosen. They 
should have remained wild lands. They serve 
man better remaining wild than they can pos- 
sibly serve him by being improved. Two or 
three generations of men may wear themselves’ 
out on such lands, struggling with poverty all 
the while; and finally the rock is taken out and 
the plow makes a smooth furrow, and the farm 
is good tolook upon. But the question occurs 
Was it worth the while? Is the farm worth’ 
all this? Are you willing to do this much for 
posterity? think posterity would seoner 
have. you go where you can do moré for your- 
sejfaul more for your day and generation. 

Of course, there aré lands that have been 
thus unprofitebly improved that may now be 
profitably worked. Somewhere the improve- 
ment has been carried so far that {t can be 
profitably carried further. It would not be well 
to leave them to Nature now, even although it 
had been well never to have taken them from 
Nature. But, if land is not greatly encumbered 
by stone and rock, still many times it had bet- 
ter be left growing wood or growing nothing 
than to be touched. Some farms are too much 
broken up by hills, grades too steep, to be prof- 
itably worked; even have too much inter- 
locking of dry and wet land, so that but a very 
few acres can be found together that are of 
one character. 

Altogether too much of New England's en- 
ergy has been used up in trying to make farms 
where Nature has not given the very founda- 
tion of. successful farming—good soil and 
enough soil. Because Nature clothes a heap 
of gravel with trees is nd sign that the place 
is good for pasture or even for oats, potatoes, 
ar hay. Better have enough land—rocky land, 
wet land, any land of good, deep soil, though 
a hard-to-get-at-able ‘soil—than fields without 
soil. If the gravel lies six inches beneath a 
good sofi, there may be hope in its cultivation ; 
ten inches would give more hope; but if the 

gravel Hes ina thick bed within three or four 
inches of the surface, the thin blanket:of earth 
cannot possibly hold through the American hot 
summer enough of water to grow agricultural 
erops. Go West, young man; go anywhere; do 
anything, except one: and that is, don’t stay 





- In the first - a you will have & preference 
for one kind of farming over another—as milk- 
selling over butter-making, perhaps grazing 
over either, perhaps fruit-raising, etc. But you 
can only have your choice by locating in » sec- 
tion of the country where the market {8 favor- 
able to you. You must be near enough a 
market to effeet your sale without too great 
expense of transportation or too much pay to 
agents. The market, when found, must be'a 
good one, offering fair prices. A‘amall village 
may take what you have for sale at. satisfac- 
tory price ; or take your goods at a low price to 
send them to a better and distant market ; or it 
may be slow and uncertain about taking them 
at all. 

I do not know whether you are wise in hay- 
ing a preference for one kind of farming and 
following it. If you have no great preference, 
you Save yourself some freetiom of tholte ai 
may easier select your locality, But a prefer- 
ence must only be acted upon after-you have 
looked into yourself; a8 it were, and eongidered 
whether you are more capable of this branch 
of farming than you are of another. If so, go 
ahead, and let no man discourage you. That 
of which you are most capeple you should de 
best. 

We walk over Mr. Brown’s farm in the morn- 
ing, and over Mr. Swan's in the afternoon. Mr. 
Swan's is producing luxuriant crops and it has 
apparently had very much. attention. Mr 
Brown shows smaller crops and the preductive 
capacity of the land is somewhat exhausted. 
But Mr. Swan’s farm is responding.to-the best 
treatment, while Mr. Brown’s farm is respond- 
ing to a-neglectful treatment ; and no fair con- 
clusion can he had as to which is naturally the 
best until we consider how much of what we 
see in the one farm and in the other is due to a 
careful husbandry aod how much is due to the 
bounteousness of Nature. 

We are to remember that what man docs is 
done at an expense, and that it is less permanent 
than is the work of Nature. It is a great thing 
to get that farm to which Nature is most gener- 
ous. Some soils-‘with little care will produce 
tolerably good crops year after year; while other 
soils do! only half as’ much ‘fer as when left 
alone. The most important inquiry that ean be 
made to the owner’ of land is not what fs his 
‘price ; but what fs the average weight of grass: 
or of any partictilat crop which ‘the ‘Jand wil 
Brimtnte whies' left to Itself for a serics of years. 





on this farm, It can.do nothing for you. «...\}, 


‘* Field A, sin, preduges one-half ton of hay 





to the acré; field B; one-fourth of a ton ; field 
C, not enough to fence for pasture.” 


Now,.suppose. Mr..Swan’s land to be. natural-_| 


ly like field B or.field C, while Mr. Brown’s 
farm is like field A. Let us change thg owners 
of the farms, and give the best farmer, Mr. 
Swan, Mr. Brown’s farm;-and we shall find it 
Boon: to be :produriag pat ealy better crops, 
but ¢rops at » lower cost. a 

Let me lay it 
seé a field left ih neglect producing a tolerably 
good crop of graés allithrough the growing | 
season, it will ¥e it better: treatment, 
as the fields on Vaerisine assistance of 
Natare to make them grow maximum erops. 

Here in. nutshell we! have the secret. ' Find 
that spot of land—near as,you can to.# good 
market—where Nature is so generous ag to re- 
quire least assistance. If itis slightly rolling, 
without being hilly, the economy of wogeing | is 
sectired, 

Pérsons* unacqaainted with New England," | 
and only familiar-with ‘the Western country, 
where 4or ‘miles ‘one oné-hundred-and-sixty- 
acre square will be very much like another, 
will hardly see how it 1a that I lay. so much 
streds upon the. selection of a farm—Jay- 60 
much stress, indeed, as to make the man’s suc- 
¢ess or failure dependent. upon it, Lt adds to 
the difficulties of New England “farmers that 
contiguous farms have almost as much indi- 
viduality as thosé who reside npon them, 

This very individuality, however, in view of 
the mixed system of farming pursued and the 
variety of crops the best of markets demand, 
not only makes the farming more interesting, 
more inviting of intelligence, but gives to a 
few here and there in every vicinity a monop- 
oly on some crops and products, to a certain 
extent, so that. these yA ey fe fhémarkets 

uch more favorably th Beery man 

id study the capabilities of Meform, and know 
tt as Samitarly as the woman he proposes to 
marry 

Difficult as is the choosing of a farm ina 
section where contiguous farms have such dif- 
ferent characters, thegmatter of selection, as a 
practical question, is augmented by. the wide 
tange of prices. put upon them. If one bas all 
the money one wishes, to buy a farm with, it is 
difficult to decide whether the four or ten-thou- 
gand-dollar farm is the most profitable. There 
is such athing as getting too much capital 
locked) up in_a farm. The difference in the 
annual interest and taxes between the four and 
ten-thousand-dollar purchase {s not much 1668 
than five hundred dollars. It is to be consid- 
ered whether this difference can be made good 
in the higher-cost farm inthe products that 
may be sold from it. I am inelined,on general 
principles, to favor a moderate-cost farm, since 
generally the extra price is more apt to be due 
to the agreeableness of its situation or ‘ts 
vicinity to depot and village than to the supe- 
rior quality of the land or the economy of 
working it. Nor has the price much relation 
to size, the smaller farm often being relative- 
ly of higher cost. 

Here, again, I would, on general principles, 
. decide in favor.of a moderate. acreage fr ypre- 

erence to ® three or fout-hundred-acre farm. 
- this is to be considered : that, if a human 
being who values“ himself fe to zo to farming 
and make a busiffess of it; We should, if possi- 
ble, receive the use of as much capital as he 
can profitably make use of and of as many 
acres ashe can profitably handle. There is to 
me something sad in the sight of a cripple, and 


nd | look upon him as a e who cannot make 
full and complete uses faculties. 


on the choice ofa 





farm, let me Cer ly estab- 
lished tobe slow in @4é ‘of you 
are better off ow are, Your 
" farms have, if well stu eapacitics 


for production ‘than you dream. of, “This is 


lear, that soni openlah, that tras money in 
itn adapted to youk tana, paineg nays 


ing your discovery. Know your own fic 
better ; know what prices thing® bringin ys ur 
markets ; and try an experiment this year and 
next year, keeping an account of cost, with 
crops you have not been in the habit of raising. 
‘Try ona small scale, keeping account of cost. It 
will be time enough to sacrifice your farm when 
yoware sure Nature intended. it for the par- 
tridge, rather than youg—Sclentific American, 


THE ROUND-HEADED APPLE-TREE 
' BORER. 


Now is the season in which the apple-tree 
borer (Saperda bivittata) begins his depreda- 
tions, and in which me may profitably make his 
acquaintance’ and study his habfts. ‘An’ tn- 
teresting a¢eount of this troublesome insect 
was regently, given , by, Presideat: Robinson, of 
the Illinois State Horticultural “oe and of 
which the following is a synopa 

“To maintain good ‘health "hot @ uniform 
stand in my apple orchard, I have been com- 
, pélie@ to form a more intimate acquaintance 
i than ‘is either pleasant or profi table’ with’ the 
roudd-headéd apple-tree: borer—the dné which 

| Works in the treé just above the'Surface of the 
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ainda, whet we’ 
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ground. I presume that ina’ half-day I have 


frequently killed newly-hatched Jarve ‘and 
erushed unhatched eggs of ‘this’ beetle to the 
numberof 2,000, My observations are that the 


eggs are deposited from the latter part of June - 


to the first of September. There may be s few 
deposits a little earlier, and some later; but the 
great majority are deposited duritig the harvest 
time.’ There are usually from three to seven 
eggs laid in a tree, but sometimes less than 
three, and I have taken out of a tree, only 
three years from nursery, 21 larve and eggs, 
evidently the work of more than one beetle. I 
think that usually but one beetle deposita egge 
in @ tree, and they are generally as evenly 
spaced around the tree as’ the uneven surface 
of the tree will admit of, and very rarely ‘all on 
one side of the tree. The eggs are usually de- 
posited ftom one to six inches above the ground, 
though some will be found below the surface 
of the ground, in such places as where the 
ground has cracked opén or the swaying of the 
tree by the wind hase caused an airy place about 
the root. The beetle never deposits its eggs in 
the tree where the earth is touching the tree. 
Tn exceptional cases it deposits its eggs higher 
up, even in the branches. The larve seem to 
develop equally as well in these parts; but not 
80 well if deposited in any of the cavities below 
ground level, as they are very liable to be 
drowned if these cavities become filled with 


water before the larve get well buried in the 
tree 


“The eggs are deposited in the bark of the 
tree, the beetle puncturing or splitting the 
bark of the tree upward and downward, and a 
little sidewise, the puncture looking very much 
as if made with an ordinary sharp-pointed 
pocket-knife. The eggs are usually injected 
into this puncture so deep as to be out.of sight; 
but. not always. On young and thin-barked 
trees the eggs will be pushed in next to the 
wood; but in older and thicker-barked trees 
they will only be'through the hard outer bark 
and the inner soft bark. 

‘ As soon as the egg begins to hatch, which 
ib ina few days after being deposited, its en- 
largement cauges the puncture to open, and 
thereby it is much easier detected. The young 
borer hatches out on the tnner side of the egg 
and eats out a circular place the size of a half- 
dime; and then starts off, boring upward at 
first, but sometimes sidewise or downward. 
At this stage of development it is easy to detect 
the young depredator by a few drops of dis- 
colored juice of the tree exuding from the 
puncture and sticking on the bark., The larve 
usually bores down below the ground surface 
to winter, and up again in' summer, living in 
the larve state in the tree nearly two years, 
then boring out in the form of the beetle, ready 
to repeat its round again. 

“The remedy I have successfully used is to 
keep the ground ‘aronnd the trunks of the trees 
¢lean and mellow, so that there will be no 
cracks or openings there for the beetles to get 
in to lay their eggs in the tree, and so that the 

puncture where the eggs are laid or young 
beetles hatching may be easily seen and eggs 
or insects destroyed, which can be done, while 
in the egg, by merely pressing firmly on the 
punture with a knife-blade (the cracking of 
the egg can be heard distinetly), and, if hatched, 
by cutting away the dead bark over the little 
eavity first eaten out and killing the young 
worm, ‘ 

“The borers do not go into the wood much 
the first year, and can easily be followed with 
the knife; but if not taken out soon after hatch- 
ing they seriously injure, ff not entirely kill, 
the tree, especially when they run around just 
under the bark, as they sometimes do; or, when 
several borers are fn a small tree, they so injure 
it that it breaks over with the wind. 

“If the ground. is well eleared and patted 
down smooth sround the trees: about the last 
of June, the destroying of the eggs and young 
borers will be much easier and more certain. 

“The trees should be examined,twice end 
perhaps three times a year, if the borers are 
very numerous, in order that those first hatched 
may be killed before they do serious injury to 
the tree. August, September, and October are 
the months in which to destroy them. They seem 
to infest. certain parts of an orchard from year 
to year, while other parts are comparatively 
exempt. Low grounds have been more infested 
with me than higher parte of orchard. A man 
can usually examine and kill all eggs and 
borers in 500 or moré trees per day, if the 
ground has beén properly prepared; and no 
work in my orchard has been .so wat a 
necessary.” 


PRUNING IN MIDSUMMER: 


Ir is many years tince, from our own experl- 
ence, we recommended people to prane at mid- 
summer, although we knew it was 0) to 


the views of many eminent horticulturists, At 








on established rules; and..we lmve oftem since 
‘seen ‘articles to, show that summer pruning 
must be wrong. The reason ‘by which’ this is 





that time it was regarded ag aybold innovation ; 





‘supported’ is no doubt very’ gdod/. It does’ 
‘seem by the reasoning we have ‘referred to that 


nema ete Fo 
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it ought to be wrong to prune at that season; 
but, on the other hand, we have the evidence.of 

out dea bisinés not only that no harm, but abso- 
late good, resulted from the summer pruning of 
trees. But it seems to be forgotten by many 
good people that there are two sides to every 
story—two sides to winter pruning and two 
sides to. summer pruning. Few of these horti- 
cultural operations are unmixed good or un- 
mixed evil. In any case, what we have to ac- 
complish is to be gained sometimes at a little 
expense of good points—good if we are after 
some other object. So in this summer pruning 
question, It is said by persons whom the whole 
horticuifaral community respect that “ winter 
pruning: strengthens, while summer pruning 
weakens trees’’; and, if one were to deprive a 
tree of the whole of its foliage, this would prob- 
ably be true enough to work serious injury. It 
is on the principle on which noxious weeds are 
destroyed. Denuded of every leaf as fast as one 
appears, a plant is often killed in one season, 
Buf may this not be different when only a few 
branches are taken off? The remaining leaves 
and branches have more food at their disposal. 
What was intended for a thousand branches is 
now to be divided among nine hundred. But 
we are not disposed to enter into these minute 
points of physiological science. It is enough 
for practical men to know that the cutting away 
of afew branches has never been known to 
work any serious injury; while the ease with 
which the wound heals over is in striking con- 
trast with the long time it takes a winter wound 
to get a new coat of bark over it. We have 
seen ina vigorous, healthy tree a stout branch 
of two inches in diameter taken off, in which 
the new bark nearly covered the stump in two 
years, In winterthe same spot would have been 
several years in closing over, and perhaps the 
parts would decay first, and thus lay the found- 
ation of future disease in the tree. So well is 
this known that, in many places where winter 
pruning is practiced to any great extent, it is 
not unusual to have shellac or some other com- 
position ready to paint over the wounds, to 
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keep out the weather until it shall have closed 
over the new bark. 

Of course, a heavy loss of foliage would be a 
serious loss toa tree; but it is very rare that 
any tree has been so much neglected as to need 
the half or even the fourth of its branches taken 
off in the summer time., But there are in many 
cases branches here and there along the trunks 
of trees which it is an advantage to the tree to 
lose, and thinning which may be done in vari- 


ous ways to advantage; and pth such cases sum- - 
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To remove glass from old sashes, a mixture 
of three parts of potash with one part of un- 
slacked 1: laid on both sides with a stick 
and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours, 
will soften the putty enough to cut out easily. 
This mixture will also take off paint and 
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SELTZER APERIENT. Its properties are diuretic, which 
are specially adapted for such cures. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 















blade Knife. 


This cut is exact size of our medium RARER f& GROSH, ‘ 
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With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 
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4p site PLATED WARE. 


-PORCELAIN-LINED | 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


/ UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into itgiauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, ~ 














Get a bottle and test its marvelous power, It 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away all 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and - impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current purt- 
fied, to sustain andstrengthen, Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It isa certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public'is so prompt and sure 
in curing and healing all accidents to the living organ- 
ism. Wounds, Brujses, Sprains, Sores, new or old, 
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Pint and aati Bottles, 50 cents and $1. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 
237 Brondway,.New York. 
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BLOOD. AND NERVE FOOD, 
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